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Between a fat baby and a /i# Gg ZE 
baby there is often a world of dif- Zz 


FAM 
ll 


There is that sturdiness — virility — happy- —— 
SS go-lucky liveliness about the ao 

=== child which betoken perfect health, an — 
VA which augur =~ for its future. => 
Sample and Valuable = 


of 2 for poslage 
(Mention this P. aper. 
Mellin's Food Ltd. 
Peckham, S.E. 
of 
of 
od? 


ference; fitness should be the aim. B==: 
=—— 


Awarded the Certificate of The Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. 


HORROCKSES’ 


LONGCLOTHS, Nainsooks, 


Cambrics, Madapolams, etc. 


SEE HORROCKSES 
NAME ON SELVEDGE. 


SHEETINGS, 
Ready-Made Sheets 


(PLAIN AND HEM-STITCHED). 


SEE HORROCKSES’ 
NAME ON EACH SHEET. 


FLANNELETTES of the Highest Quality 


SEE HORROCKSES' 
NAME ON SELVEDGE. 


4 Ask for the New 


ING CUS 


IDEAL FABRIC 
SEE THE WORDS ‘“* HORROCKSES’ 
IDEAL” ON THE SELVEDGE, 
SOLD BY DRAPERS EVERYWHERE. 
Q—Dec., 1911.) 
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PROCTORS 
INE 


(Broncho-Laryngeal.) 


FOR 


ASTHMA 
‘COUGH 
CATARRH 


Invaluable to SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS. 


CHEST 


THE OLD PROVERB 


tells us that prevention is better than cure; but we often forget it. The art of taking care 
is more preached than practised in this busy, hurrying, worrying age of ours. But the path 
of wisdom lies that way. There is that tiresome, irritating throat cough that always comes 
on at the most inopportune times, and is both annoying to ourselves and those about us, 
and if not checked it comes to stay. The constant coughing sets up inflammation of the 
throat and strains the delicate muscles. To remove this irritation and give relief, a course 
of Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles will be found most efficacious; with their use the cough 
disappears, and the disagreeable throat symptoms pass away, the respiratory organs are 
healed and toned and strengthened, Fear of the night air debars you from many a pleasure. 
Proctor's Pinelyptus Pastilles are a perfect protection against the evil consequence of damp 
and chilly air. Carry a box in your pocket and keep one in your mouth. Never go to bed 
without having them within reach. They are a perfect boon for Bronchial Asthma, Catarrh, 
Throat Irritation, and all Broncho-Laryngeal Affections, and there is nothing to equal them 
for those who have much speaking. 

They are healing, and at the same time act as a powerful antiseptic, destroying the 
Influenza and other germs that are so ready to settle in the intricate passages of the throat. 
May be given to young or old without fear. Always helpful; and do not interfere with medical 
treatment. The danger of breathing dust is mitigated by using Proctor's Pinelyptus Pastilles 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt :— The Bishop of Southwark :— 7 
‘*Uses Proctor's Pinelyptus Pastilles with **Would be much obliged if you woul 
great success for chest, throat, and voice. send him a box of Proctor’s Pinelypts 
She recommends them to her friends, and Pastilles, which the Bishop of Newcast’ 

will not travel without them.” has recommended."’ 


Miss Ellen Terry :— 
‘**Considers Proctor's Pinelyptus Pastilles 
better than any other Lozenge or Pastille 

for the voice." 


His Eminence Cardinal Vaughan wrote — 
**T have always found Proctor’s Pinelypt® 
Pastilles efficacious."’ 


W. Foggitt, Esq., J.P., Thirsk :-— Rev. W. Legge :— 

‘*T am using Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles ‘IT never found anything so good # 
with great benefit. My bronchial cough Proctor's Pinelyptus Pastilles for Cold 
which was very urgent has well-nigh dis and Influenza. They gave me immediate 
appeared—nothing does me so much good.” relief.’ 


SIGNOR CARUSO writes :—"' For ‘ Pinelyptus’ many thanks.” 


Sold only in Boxes by Leading Chemists and Stores, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 


Beware of Imitations. insist on having ‘‘ PINELYPTUS.” 
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WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


The Largest and Wealthiest Office for Mutual Life 


i 
F Assurance in the United Kingdom 


Policies for Children—Educational Purposes—Business Requirements— 
Marriage Settlements—Dependants—Old Age—Death Duties, &c. 


All classes of LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY BUSINESS are transacted on 
the most favourable terms. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be had on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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Furnish at Wholesale Prices direct from Factory. 
LARGEST SELECTION ! 
LATEST FIRST HAND 
DESIGNS ! PRICES! 
DINING ROOM SET IN THE 
Jacobean Style. 
Hai dsome Solid Oak Sideboard, ft. wide, in the Jacobean 
tyle, antique finished ; Ditto Gate Leg Dining Table, size < ft 
> p Chairs and Two 
airs, with rush or upholstered in Pantesote. 
CATALOGUE ,, 


ith prices and terms post free upon receipt of card mentioning THE QUIVER. 
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THE QUIVER 


SIGNALS OF HAIR DISTRESS; 


WARNINGS OF APPROACHING "BALDNESS AND 
GREYNESS EVERY READER ~ MUST HEED, 


SEVEN DAYS’ FREE HELP WHICH WILL F RESTORE YOUR HAIR TO HEALY 
THIS GENEROUS GIFT TO-DAY. 


AND BEAUTY IF YOU ACCEPT 

IN a city office a man sits whose hair is greying 
and growing thin 

He is still yeung in years, but he looks elderly 
because of the greyness of his hair and the bald 
patches on his scalp. 

Because he “ looks old” he is passed over for 
promotion by younger-/ooking men. They look 
younger because their hair has firveva its original 
colour and grows luxuriantly without a trace of 
baldness 

A day comes when his em- 
ployer particularly notices his 
“old” appearance. ‘‘ We want 
a younger man here,” he says 
to himself. And presently there 
is another man unemployed 
because he has not heeded his 
hair's ‘‘ signals of distress.” 

When your hair becomes 
weak it puts out signals of 
distress. 

These signals mean that it 
wants strengthening nourish- 
ment and regular daily exercise. 

Every living thing wants food 
and exercise to keep healthy — 
why not your hair also ? 

Your hair wants these two 
essential things as much as 
everything else. It wants them 
every day. Unless it gets them 
it cannot keep healthy and 
strong. If you neglect to give 


YOU CAN HAVE THIS “ HARLENE HAIR DRI” 
HELP TO-DAY ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Send the following coupon to-day to Mr. Edwa 
with 3d. in stamps to pay the return postage 
Within forty-cight hours you will receive 4 
Free Gift the following splendid Toilet Outit:- 


ALL THIS IS FREE TO YOU IF YOU war 
FOR IT TO-DAY. 

A Bottle of Harlene for the Hair, the wonle 
preparation which combines 
qualities of a tonic, a dresxe 
and a hair food. It isd 
to use. It possesses ane 
and delicate perfume. 
from grcasiness, and it mi 
your hair silken, lustm 
luxuriant and beautiful. 

A Packet of Cremex Sham 
Powder for the Scalp, © 
cleanses your s« alp from sc 
removes irritation, keeps it 
pleasant and comfortable, ¢ 
stimulates the hair- roots 
rapid growing action. 

A copy of the famous"Harla 
Hair Driil"’ Manval, 
ing Mr. Edwards’ secret = 
for banishing baldness andg 
ness, and growing lume 
glossy hair within a few & 

VERY SMALL COST & 
SUBSEQUENT SUPPLIES! 


your hair this daily nourish- Js wor hair showing signals of distress? If so, yor HARLENE. — 

ment and exercise it turns sheu at once take advantage of Mr. Edwards’ magnifi All the above is yours 
t offer ana send t ) ‘ » «bast 

grey, loses its lustre and beauty, fepresented abore ; It will prove to you the ¥ 
becomes scurfy and falls out. full seven days’ co derful wav in which 2 mie 
_Here are the signals of hair gna old Fill up the Coupon at the foot of daily Hair-Drill benefits | 
tre Take heec f “1 f announcement and post it imme liate togethe rac 
distress. Take heed of them u three penny stampa for return pe media han tire hair. It should be Pp * 
you intend to kee p your hair Outfit will be in your hands the day ¢ after to-n daily by every mat, wor- 


healthy and luxuriant and your 
own appearance youthful. 


SIGNALS OF APPROACHING BALDNESS. 

When your hair splits at the ends— 

When it becomes dry and brittle 

When you notice fallen hairs on your pillow in 
the morning 

When your hair comes out in your brush and comb— 

When it becomes infected with dandruff and scurf 

When it loses its lustre and becomes dull and lifeless— 

When your scalp itches so that you feel you must 
scratch it 

When any of these things happen your hair is in 
danger. ‘They are the hair's signals of distress—its 
“minute guns which call for help. 

And that help is at hand for you and your hair 
to-day. 

( t the upon printed at the foot of this article. 

Send it to Mr Edwards, the Royal Hair Specialist, 
to-day 

In return he will forward you as a FREE GIFT 
everything required for restoring your hair to Health 
and Beauty. 


and child in the country. 
And you will! find the cost of continuing» 
Drill afterwards very small indeed 
For 1s. only you can obtain a large bot 
Harlene for the Hair from any Stores or Chest 
(or post free from the Edwards’ Harlene Co., 9: 
High Holborn, London, W.C.) 
Still larger bottle s of Harlene for the Hatt 
only 2s. 6d. or (family size) 4s. 6d 
Cremex Shampoos are obtainable in the same? 
for only 2d. « ach, or box of seven for 


APPLICATION FORM FOR FREE GIFT! 
A “HARLENE HAIR- DRILL” 


To the EDWARI HARLENI ‘igh He 


Dear send H 


be te y 
Enclose 4. in sta t ay carriage of the at ve Outfit to ay F 


the world, (Foreign stamps accepted) 
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A Packet of Paisley Flour 


should be in every home, 


and where there are children it should 
be used every day, because 


Paisley Flour } 


(Trea Mark) 


The SURE raising powder 


makes home-baking easy 
and successful, and quick 
enough for the busiest house- 
wife. 

And Paisley Flour makes 
scones and little cakes so 
light and digestible that they 

are very good for children. 


Use Paisley 
Flour mixed 1 
part to 8 parts 
ordinary flour, 
before adding 
other ingredi- 
ents. Itis made 
by Brown & 
Polson. 


BROWN & PoLson’s 
« RAISING POWDER. 
mat PAISLEY FLOUR 


ant 
PAISLEY & LONDON 


« 
| 
| For Home BAKING - 
a § ot Seas taut 
1 the foar ~ > 
| 
fit to any 
i 
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“I Hold Tatcho in Hearty Admiration 


“1 yield to no one in my estimation for and appreciation of Tatcho, and am giad to 
it is a preparation of very remarkable powers. | have 
had the opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with it, and am giad to 
commend it as a tonic for increasing the vigour of the hair. 

invigorating and vitalising it. Tatcho is unique.” 


hold itin hearty admiration. 


“HE above voluntary expression of opinion is 
‘| over the signature of no other than Professor 
Willard H. Morse, M.D., F.S.Sc., the greatest 
living authority on hygiene to-day, who, deeply 
impressed with the unique properties of Tatcho, 
invites those who preside over its destinies to make 
use of his opinion in any public announcement 
concerning Tatcho, if they see fit to do so. 

Coming from an authority so eminent, Professor 
Morse’s statement speaks for itself, and surely con- 
stitutes the last word on 
the subject of the hair and 
hair-hvgiene. 

So much for Mr. Geo. R 


/ , 
Wi 


Sims’ Tatcho, the trusty, 
honest hair-grower. Now 
a word in reference to 


Tatcho’s wonderful ally, 
THE TATCHO HAIR. 
HEALTH BRUSH. 

“Why,” says the reader, 

“the Tatcho Hair-Health 
Brush?  Isn’t the ordinary 
hair brush which I have 
used daily for years good 
enough ? ”’ 
No, it certainly is not 
good enough.” Your old- 
stvle hair brush, which 
may have cost you anything 
up to five guineas, has 
much to answer f 


for, for 
the poor condition of your 
hair 

Suppose you had an Auto 
mobile and never cleaned 
it internally, but allowed 
the particles of waste which 
the machine itself produces 


to accumulate, you would ws the he 7 
not be surprised if it clogged ; eb alt a 
eaving the bru 
up? Every day that an ruse. 

unclean auto runs saps its 
vitality 


Just in the same way is your hair sapped with 
scurf, dandruff, and other impurities, rank poison 
to its life, threatening its very existence, matter 
which your old-style hair brush gathers from your 
hair and scalp, and which becomes embedded in 
the bristled tufts, and is returned to your hair each 
time you use it : 

But your old-style brush will speak far more 
eloquently than words. Examine it, and you will 
no longer wonder why your hair not and can 
never be in a healthy condition while you use it 

Why should not you treat one of the most precious 
things on earth to you— your hair—in a considerate 
fashi 1 


is 


mn, by adopting a rational, safe, and sure way 
of destroying the germs which the brush gathers 
from it, but returns to it, and which gradually 


weaken it and your scalp, until actual baldness has 
gained the upper hand, and you are left with a 
scalp no longer capable of infection ? 


Mr. GEO. R. SIMS. 
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4 TATCHO 


clfan 


it recruits its energy, 


The new Tatcho Hair-Health Brush js a bn 
between which and the old-style is a vast unbs 
able gap. It is scientific perfection, a happy a 
timely and simple idea, as all great inventions: 
It is the only brush that will penetrate g 


thickest growth of hair, sweeping up from the ba 
and scalp all dandruff and other impurities. 4 & 


gentle strokes and these impurities vanish from$ 
longest hair on a woman's head. By simply dg 
ing the thumb across the vibrating bristles, 

partic le of scurf ! 
leaving the brush swe 
clean for another 

The effect of the Taal 
Hair-Health Brush isk 
urious. A delightful 
of health-tingle and age 
ful relief of irritation ra 
‘The scalp is braced ani 
vigorated at its very tu 
bringing a refreshing ¢ 
even to the bran & 
cannot be understoo 
experienced. 

The Tatcho Hair-He 
Brush scarifies the scale 
leaves the hair free tog 
in its rich and naturd 
which remains unabst 
by impurities. If yourl 
is being deprived ot 
natural lubricationsthnw 
any cause, Tatcho, Mr 
R. Sims’ trusty, honest 
grower, will take therps 
and your hair will growe 
flourish and be p 
under its use. Its 
esting to watch the ste 
growth of the 
the almost magical tows 
Tatcho, assisted by * 
Tatcho Hair-Health bx 


YOUR OWN CHEMI 
or Store knows and will gladly tell you all @ 
Tatcho and its ally, the Tatcho Hair-Health Br 
and will supply you with both. Tatcho, the - 
grower, is a bright spirituous liquid, the colt 
whisky, free from all grease and smell. It 
in bottles, bearing the personal guarantee “ 
discoverer, Mr R. Sims, at 15s., 25. 9 
4s. Od., the two latter sizes being compoule 
double strength, in order to expedite the cure 

Tatcho’s ally, the Tatcho Hair-Health 5® 
costs you 2s 

If you have any difficulty in obtaining T# 
or the Tatcho Hair-Health Brush, write to Hee 
Cheniist, Tatcho Laboratories, 5 Great Queen St 
Kingsway, London, W.C., and by return “ 
you will be equipped with the strongest Hair-He 
combination known to science—Tatcho, the # 
honest hair-grower, and its ally, the Tatcho He 
Health Brush. 


This is the 
TATCHO 
HAIR-HEALTH 
BRUSH 


for use with 


THE 
HAIR-CROWER. 
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THE QUIVER 


1912 MODELS. 


15 h.p. 4-cyl. Complete Cars from £440 
20 h.p. 4-cyl. £485 
23 h.p. 6-cyl. i £595 
25 h.p. 4-cyl. is £600 
30 h.p. 6-cyl. “ £700 
38 h.p. 4-cyl. ” £700 
38 h.p. 6-cyl. £825 


Full particulars and specifications free upon application. 


The Daimler Company Ltd., 
Coventry. 
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COMPLETE 
MODELLER 
BOX. 

POST FREE, 
2s. 10d. 


THE FLAG 


CHILDREN LOVE TO PLAY WITH HOME MODELLING OUTFITS OF 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINI 


| 


AND 
THE CROWN. 
QUITE NEW. 


POST FREE, 


3s. 4d 


THE CHILD'S 


Is. 3 


UNIVERSAL. 


ONE COLOUR 


AND TOOL. 
POST FREE, 
1s. 3d. 


WHAT 


do your children do with themselves on wet days and 
Do they ever tire of their Toys—get 
Do they ever ask for a 


dull evenings ? 
and into mischief ? 
new means of passing the time, and have you ever 
tried to satisfy their wishes with the one and only means 
to be had of keeping them quiet for hours together ? 


HOME MODELLING 


with a box of Harbutt’s Plasticine opens up a new 
field of delight to every child. They become absorbed 
in the production of Fairy Flower, or Ugly 
Monster of their imagination. If their thoughts turn 
to the kitchen there are heaps of Cakes and Joints to 
With the Builder Box the can build 
Cottages or Castles. A youngster once said to his dad: 
“{f wish every day was a wet one, so that we could 
play with ‘ Plasticine" more than we do now.” 


cross, 


some 


make. Boys 


EVER PLASTIC. CAUSES NO MESS. DIRT OR 
TROUBLE. EVERY OUTFIT IS COMPLETE— 
FIVE COLOURS AND TOOLS IN EVERY BOX. 


WM. HARBUTT, 4.R.C.A., 27, Bathampton, BATS 
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BUILDER BOL 
FOR MODE 
HOUSES. © 
POST FREE. - 
5s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE 
HOUSEKEEPE 
FOR DOLLS 


| 
of & 
= 
= 
POS 
THE 
DELIGHT. 
| A BOX FOR DESIGN 
BABIES. AMATEURS. - 
| POST FREE, POST FREE, 
| AWARDED } 
GOLD 
FE. 
: = 
|__| 


TAIN 


THE CHOICE 
OF A GIFT. 


@. This is no light matter, and we are faced with it often 
during the year—especially at Xmas. Why not do as many 
another ? Let your choice fall on a “Swan” for any and every occasion, 
except when palpably inappropriate—say for a young child. For anyone 
else it is sure to be right—an aid to correspondence, study, or work. 
Once used it becomes a necessity of daily life, as does a watch. Try and 
think of one of your friends who would not delight in a “ Swan ”—the 
perfect pen. 


E 99 
The prices are the usual gift prices: 
10/6, 15/*, 21/+, 25/2, 30/-, up to £20. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
MAY WE SEND OUR XMAS BOOKLET ? 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


38, Cheapside, E.C., 95a, Regent Street, W., London; 3, Exchange Street, Manchester; 
10, Rue Neuve, Brussels; Brentano's, 37, Ave. de 'Opéra, Paris; and at New York 
Chicago, Toronto, and Sydney. 


Q'Swan" yer 


thio Xmao ! 
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Are You 
Subj ect 
Bronchitis 


Those who suffer from chronic bronchitis, or from bronchial asthma, 
will find Angier’s Emulsion especially helpful. It allays inflammation, 


Yy 
Ug relieves the cough and breathing, and promotes easy expectoration, while / 

| 

| 


{ 


SSS 


SSS 


4m ©6at the same time it keeps the digestive organs in a healthy condition, and 
exerts a most invigorating tonic influence upon the general health. For 
Ym upwards of twenty years Angier’s Emulsion has been prescribed by the 
Ym medical profession and used in the hospitals. It is the standard approved 
remedy for colds and coughs, bronchitis, asthma, and all lung affections, 


Rev. CHAS. F. BOX, Vicar of 
South Benfleet, Essex, writes :— 


aw 


Dear Sirs,—Several years ago, while 
Yj suffering from an obstinate attack of 
bronchitis, I was advised to try Angier’s 
Emulsion, which | did, with the result 
that it gave speedy relief and clearance. 
Since then I| have rarely been without this 
excellent remedy in the Vicarage. I have 


recommended it to many of my parish- 

ioners, with the result that it is now used 

in many homes as a household remedy for A} S#2.2- / 
throat and chest complaints. In addition 

it is found to act as a mildand comfortable 

aperient 

A Free Sample Coupon. 

Name 


Address 
Quiver 
DT Fill in coupon and send with 3d. postage to the 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C. 


LL 
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“That's the Present” 


to gain the greatest appreciation of every man, woman 
or child who writes—the Oncto l’en—the pen which 
becomes a constant companion and a never-failing 
friend. 

Here, there and everywhere, the Onoto is always ready for 
duty. It fills itself in a flash from any ink supply, cannot 
leak, and writes without scratch or blot. There can be no 
more pleasing present than an :— 


The Onoto can be obtained at all 
Stationers, jewellers, and stores, 


price 106, and in a variety of 
more elaborate styles for present- 


ation purposes, 
Booklet free from Thos. De La Rue ATA 

and Co,, Ltd., 235, Bunhill Row, Pen 
London, E.C. atety Feuntaia 

IMPORTANT. For those who require a larger pen with a very flexible 


nib, a special model—the new “G has been put on the market. Try 
this new “G" at your stationers. 


Ask for ONOTO INK—best for all pens. 


4649 
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Hot tea, coffee, 
cocoa or any hot 
drink keeps steaming . PRICES FROM 66 
hot for 24 hours in a SSS ya) TO 11 GUINEAS. 


THERMOS FLASK <i" 


FROM ALL JEWELLERS, CHEMISTS, IRONMONGERS, AND STORES. 


Beware of Imitations. Thermos goods have “ Thermos” on them. 
Wholesale only :—A. E. Gurmann & Co., 8, Long Lane, London, E.C. 
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Maximum 
of 
Satisfaction 


A delightful Christmas Present 


Assorted Shortbread 


POST FREE 


To your friends in the British Isles 


Crawford’s *‘Large Drums”  6/= post free 
an **Round Special’’ Tins 1/5 
99 “Royal Stuart’’ Tins 1/5 


Ask your own grocer or baker for a descriptive leaflet and 
greeting cards. Select the packages you prefer, and order from him 
now. Your Christmas present of Crawford’s Assorted Shortbread 
will be posted to arrive just before Christmas. You will avoid all 
trouble and worry of packing, and your friends will be delighted. 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD & SONS, Ltd. 
Shortbread Makers for nearly One Hundred Years 


EDINBURGH, LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
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WIN WAGER 


@ man undertook to sell a certain number of Sovereigns for Shillings in 4 


given time on London Bridge. 
The Public however, didn’t believe his offer, and passed on. 


At length a person of a more venturesome turn of mind came along and 
risked a shilling. Then, when it was discovered that the sovereigns were 
sterling coin of the realm, there was such a run on the man’s stock that it 
was rapidly sold out and his wager won. 


WE DO BETTER THAN THAT, FOR WE OFFER 
Sovereigns for Sixpences! 


That is, we give a Sovereign’s worth of Literature and Art 
for SIXPENCE in 


PEARS’ ANNUAL for 1911. 


It is entirely true that sovereigns are now paid to us for single 


copies of PEARS’ ANNUALS of former years, and further that 
every Copy costs us More than we charge for it. 


PEARS ANNUAL NOW READY-—of All Newsagents 


SIXPENCE ONLY 


The Book Complete with 


| 3 PRESENTATION PLATES 


IN TWELVE COLOURS, 
Together with 
Nineteen other Illustrations in Tints, 


in Addition to 


CONTENTS 


iene Two pages of Music with 


19 huusTRATIONS 


FOUR pages of HUMOROUS 
ILLUSTRATIONS in 
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is the only cheese 
known to contain 
the original or- 


ganic phosphates 
of the milk which 


are so necessary 
to health. 
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We get 


YA) Usual 6/- worth Malt Ex- 
© with Cod Liver Oil for 1/8}. 


te 4/6 bot. Cod Liver Oil Emulsion for 1/8. 
Aa And all New Stock. 
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HIGHEST COCOA VALUE 


1 


1 
a 4-lb. 


PURE | 
> 
LS PRY SONSH’ «| 


“PERFECT in FLAVOUR” 


This perfectly pure cocoa is not only a delicious 
beverage, but a nourishing and _ strengthening 
food. It is unsurpassed for flavour and most 
economical in use, the price of a tin being 
very moderate. A small teaspoonful makes a 
large cup of delicious and refreshing cocoa. 


MORE THAN 300 GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, 
AND DIPLOMAS HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE FIRM. 


Manufacturers by Special Sealed Warrants of Appointment to 
H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, 
q and H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Q—Dee., 1911.) 
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! A BOOK THAT ALL STOUT PEOPLE 
SHOULD THOROUGHLY MASTER. 


Amongst the scientific works of general interest there is none 
that appea's to a wider circle of readers than the nineteenth 
revised edition of “Corpulency and the Cure,” by F. Cecil 
Russell, the well-known spec ialist, who has devoted so many 
years of his life to the study of the causes and the cure of 
obesity. It is curious that, while there is such a book in ex- 
istence, there should be so many corpulent persons in our midst 
This is surely not because the “‘ Russell” treatment is unknown 
or unappreciated; for, indeed, Mr. Russell's method of fat re 
duction is used wherever the English language is spoken, and 
has met with warm approval in other countries besides. This 
famous treatment is not only permanent in its results as a fat 
reducer, but helps the patient to regain strength and vitality. 
The principal curative agent used is a liquid tonic compound of 
pure vegetable ingredients. The recipe is given in “ Corpulency 
and the Cure.” Besides its wonderful power of destroying all 
superfluous adipose tissue and throwing it out of the system, 
it tones up the entire organism, promotes appetite, and helps 
digestion and assimilation so that an appreciable amount of 
extra nourishment is taken by the patient, with infinite beneft 
to body and brain. Therein lies the extraordinary efficacy of 
the “ Russell” regime as opposed to everv other remedy for 
corpulency ever thought of or devised. There is no need for 
sweating or purging, nor are any drastic dietary restrictions 
required. The weighing machine will show a decrease of ‘ Ib. 
to 2 Ib. within 24 hours of beginning the course of treatment, 
and a steady reduction of fat goes on day by day until normal 
Weight and robust health are jointly attained. The treatment 
may then be discontinued. Stout readers are urgently recom- 
mended to study “ Corpulency and the Cure” (256 pp.), which 
is crammed full of the most useful information They may 
obtain a copy by sending three penny stamps (for private 
postage) to Mr. F. C. Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. No corpulent person should be 
Without this admirable text-book. 


2 


ave 

of 


copy of “‘Gorpulency and the Cure” will be sent under plain seal to all reader 

** Quiver” who will forward their address, with th enny A “the Author Cecil 

Woburn House; Store Street, Bedford Square, London, au ~ strictiy confident» 
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XMAS CARDS 
CALENDARS 


4&4) POST CARDS |, 
BIRTHDAY CARDS 
TOY BOOKS 


| ZAG -ZAW | 


(PICTURE PUZZLES) 
etc.etc 


| FATHER TUCKS ANNUAL 
The Gift Book for Children 5/- 


CHOICEST 


RAPHAEL. HOUSE” & 
™ “OUR QUEEN” 
~2"5 of PRIVATE XMAS GREETING 


| 
i Veena Tuck & SONS L™ Publishers to their Majesties the KingeQueen 
RAPHAEL House, MOORFIELDS,CiTY, LONDON. | / 


| Most Meleome | 
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or End ’em GOAT FARMING enables cvery ane 
2 stitution, unfit for hard work, with limited an 
Why not Mend em- into a legitimate money-making, life-time : 
with oe by breeding, raising, and selling milch goats, or by 


AT FARMING. 


20 YEARS WITH MILCH COATS, 


establishing and conducting goat-dairies, 
COLD PICKED FROM COMMON WASTE-LAND, 
Write to “The ONLY Goat Farm in 
Surrey Downs, Guildford, 
GOATS SUPPLIED. PUPILS TAKEN, 
Handsomely Illustrated Book on Goats, 1/ post fm 
GOATS" MILK IS ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM TUBERCULOSE 
THE Ro 


SECCOTINE 


Which Mends Everything? | 
New uses for SECCOTINE are being discovered 


daily. For repairing speedily and effectively 
all kinds of breakages, it has been famed for 
a generation. As a renovator of Ladies’ 
Dresses, Blouses, Laces, etc., it works wonders. 
Write for a copy of our Ladies’ Booklet 
which tells something of its work. 


bovine type transmitted to chi {ren in mas 

consisting largely of the MILK OF 
GOATS AND THEIR MILK Mi 

ABSOLUTELY FREE 


TUBERCULOSA 


SECCOTINE 


a 6* 
Patens Pin-Stopped Tubdes and cack 
Send for Free Sample to: 


McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Lid, Beffast, 
and 31-32 Shoe Lane, Leadon, 
ec 


Time will make your writi 
blacker if you use Onoto It 


Unlike ordinary ink, it cannot fade, but gets bai 
the older the writing is. 

Onoto Ink is so good because of the way! 
made. Here is the science story. 


The actual ink is colourless, until the colouring matter 1 
But this added colouring matter is only needed to let you see 
you write. The permanent and rich black colour is dot! 
change brought about by the air in the colourless ink, which & 
keeps turning blacker. 


It is the clearest, cleanest ink to use—and will not com 


spoil your pen. Ask your stationer or store for 
Onoto Writing Ink (Blue 
Onoto Writing Ink (Blac 
Onoto Writing Ink a 
Onoto Copying Ink sh 
2 Onoto Copying Ink (Bl 


In bottles, 64.! 
1/6 and 2/- 


oXQTO 


Writing 


Ink 
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RAVES GRAMOPHONES 


The only difference between a GRAVES GRAMOPHONE RECORD and the actual living artiste’s 
voice, is that the record always reproduces the artiste at his very best. While the artiste 
himself may sometimes vary, and feel “out of form” the record is never “off colour,” but 
invariably gives the artiste’s finest performance. Just as you your- 
self select for reproduction the photograph which you consider does 
you the most justice, so an artiste will not allow a record to be re- 
produced which does not represent his singing or playing at its very best. 

THIS HANDSOME WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE own exclusive speciality 
» Us post fm and is absolutely up-to-date with every recent improvement. The Cabinet is a 
handsome and substantial construction in finely marked solid Dark Oak, 12sin. 


For only 


TUBERCULOSS 
ot enn Ca X 12hin x Sdin polished to a fine piano finish and embellished with a tasteful 
SRS smese decorative Art Metal Panel of Grecian design. Powerful silent Steel Motor, 
have accemabes fitted with the latest frictionless bearings, finely proportioned Nickel-plated Taper 
snsileniie Tone Arm, accurately balanced 10in Turntable, large 16in Sound Trumpet with nine 
bec aft leaves, and decorated in a charming combination of softly blended Art Shades. 


THE SOUND REPRODUCER is constructed in harmony with the latest developments 
THEIR MLK Mi of the science of acoustics, and possesses adequate power to perform full Military WE DELIVER —w 
ELY FREE a Band Selections with al! their original brilliance & realistic effect, & is so exquisitely this Powerful High - grade 

TUBERCULOMA sensitive as to reproduce with amazing perfection the most subdued & delicate passages Gramophone (including TEN 
of orchestration as well as the most delicate variations of the solo artiste’s voice.  prijjiant Dis: Record Selections 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. A Postcard wil! bring you our New Art Gramophone 200 Special Silver Steel Needles, 
ft wh t A ete 


the latest models in both needie and sapphire together with all accessories), 


i n 
OF ¢ 


Catalogue rated guide t 
machines. This attractive work you more mnteresting and practical Gramophone intormation in 
safely packe 

halfan hour than you would otherwise learn in years. Every style handsomely illustrated, Full ¥ packed, insured and Car 

specifications given of every model. and all these high-¢rade machines supped on Easy Monthly Tage paid, to approved orders 
Payment Terms or 2/+ in the @ Discount tor Cash. Write to-day for this price challenging book. for S/e with order. When you f 
IMPORTANT. av Gran ne owners should write for our extraordinary offer of Needle have heard the instrument in 

and Sapphire Disc Records. We deliver on approval. 20 superb selections according to yourown YOur own home, if you are de 

choice, for 8/- with order and easy monthly payments if the Records are entirely to your satisfaction lighted with the performance, 


when tried on your own machine Send a Postcard tor Record Catalogue and all information, . - . . 
the balance & payable in nine 


@. GRAVES Ltd. ENCORE! ENCORE monthly payments of each. 


ee 


Let's have that one 


again! 
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At 


Will Buy a Xmas or New Year’s Gift tha 
your Friends will appreciate—A British mak 


St 
| 
Fountain Pen 


It is made of the highest grade vulcanite, and fitted with a 14-ct. gold nib the 
gives years of constant wear. Writes easily and freely without any trouk 


Ask your Stationer to show you the Ss “Silvertown” 
and the 10s. 6d. gold mounted “Silvertown,” which is 
larger and has a double channel underfeed 


Made by The India Rubber Co., Silvertown, London, E. 
Wiite for free copy of an entertaining booklet entitled “ Pens 


of all Ages”; it shows the evolution of the writing implement 
from the prehi toric flint to the perfect fountain pen of to-day. 


OLD ARTIFICIA 
TEETH BOUGH! 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to thes 
manufacturers, Messrs. E. & A. Browning, instead of to prove 
buyers. If forwarded by post, value per return, of offers 
Chief Offices: 63, Oxford Street, London, Est, 10) 


reliet My face is clear. Nevet 
en so clear tor years. Only the 
SPOTS e try it of value,” { 
ao no’ € 
7 SPOTS upon the face. neck, arms or hands 
e are particularly disfiguring, and should be got rid of. - 2 
@ Have you yet tried the ‘*ECZOLINE” REMEDIES? ' 
OINTMENT — TABLETS — SOAP. 
A Positive Cure for ECZEMA, SORES, etc., AND ALL SKIN TROUBLES. 
& We will send you a trial treatment, post paid, for 3s, 
Prices s« Ointment, 16. 14d., 28. 9d., 46. 6d. Tablets same price. So ap, 6d. Veterinary, | 
- for An Dogs, Cats, Horses, etc., Ointment same price; Soap, 4s. per Ib. A speclally prepared Shaviig 
Soap der skins, per stick. Send to-day to Proprietor, 
W.W. HUNTER, Regent Street, Swindon, Wilts, England, o: inquire of your 


FARROWS MUSTARD 


PETERB ORO, ENGLAND 
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IVERS 
RPET SOAP), @> | 
the best cleaner in fhe Ya” 
carpet like new without taking it up sw: e 
Sample ball sent post free 3d. stamps a 
3 F. CHIVERS & Co., SOAP WORKS, BATH. euuphld 
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Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific dis- 
covery with automatic air cushions that draw 
the broke parts together, and bind them as 
you would a broker limt » It absolutely holds 
firmly and comfort 
Always lig it and 


EE: 
DONT WEAR A TRUSS! 


never slips. 


of satisfaction or 
ar + 7 have put my price so 
rich or poor an buy it. 


money refu 
low that anyi« 
ver, I 


it to your order—send it 

and if it doesn't satisty 

to me, and I will refund 
That is the way I do business— 
on the square—and I have 


1 
1 jus it business deal at a 
e te my Illustrate: Booklet. 


es 
price Writ ‘at on 


BROOKS, 315, Bank Bidgs., Kingsway, London, W.C. 


G RAV 


A POSTCARD will bring our Handsomely 
Dust rated Art Catalogue, exhibiting thou- 
vely Gold Dress and Engagement 
ngs 8, Brooches, Bracelets, Watches. 
Pendar ts, and a mult tude of other beautifu' 
and valuable goods. Unear 
quality & value. @/-in the Cas 
FOR CATALOGUE POST FREE 
ng you wish delivered on approval 
for small payment with order and easy 
monthly payments after delivery if the 
we entirely to your satisfaction 
wn interest write NOW for this 
valuable price<hallenging book; a complete 
guide to the latest and best productions of 
the jewellery trade, Ask for Catalogue B 
4. @ GRAVES LTO. SHEFFIELD. 


RING 


ES CAUTION: SeE TOM SMITHS NAME ON EVERY BOX. 


“ARE THE BEST,” 


THE “QUEEN” 


KIND IS PREFERRED. 
FRE 


100 YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND’S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 


WITH oR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER 


Awarded ry GOLD Medais and Royal 
Appointments for Superiority 
AND ENCLOSED ITH EVERY BOTTLE A VOUCHER ENTITLING PURCHASERS TO NAME OR MONOGRAM 
7 ass O WITH ls SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER AND PEN. 

ce 64 and 


RUBBER STAMP. WITH PAD AND BRUSH. 


SEND FOR A BUNCH OF 


MARKING INK 


Sold by all Stationers. Chemists and Stores. 


PATTERNS TO-DAY. 


WING-A-DEEN | 


Cream 


is Scotch Wincey—genuine old-fashioned Scotch Wincey. 
The Wincey of your great-grandmother's days—but better. 
You can boil it when you wash it. You can almost scorch it 
when you dry it (it’s not a bit like flannelette that way). The 
colours are fast and fadeless. 
drapes like the softest of French voile. 

It is good for underwear, children’s wear, or slumber wear. 
It is good for gentlemen's shirts or pyjamas; but, above all 
and beyond all, Winc-a-deen wears, and wears, and wears. 
41 inches wide 


29; to 32 ” Price 1. &1 
30 to 41 ” 


Self-coloured Winc-a-deen 
Stripe 


Only obtainable from PATRICK THOMSON, Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


It is supple in the finish and 


Price 4) the 
Prices 1/- the vere 


“BREA 


has the same delicious 
nutty flavour as 
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A splendid Toilet Cream, 


Most toilet creams work on the wrong principle. Cosmetics and greasy creams either cover up the 
defects or merely effect a temporary improvement. What is really wanted is a cream that acts naturally 
and does lasting good to the complexion. For this purpose Icilma Fluor Cream is splendid, as this 
famous non-greasy cream conti iins a large percentage of Icilma Water—the natural tonic water from 
Algeria. <A ‘little used every day will keep the skin smooth, prevent the ravages of weather and retard 
those of time. The lasting feeling of refreshing cle: inliness, the softness and daintiness it gives, cannot be 
obtained by any other cream—it is so different that you cannot realise it till you try it; the test is free 


Icilma Fluor Cream. 


Invaluable for blackheads, abrasions, blotches, chaps, insect bites, 
redness and roughness. Price 1/- per pot. Of ali good chemists. 


FREE OUTFIT. We send a_ box containing Icilma Fluor Cream, | 


2d. Wet Shampoo, 2d. Dry Shampoo, ete., on receipt f 
of 3d. stamps for postage and packing. ICILMA COMPANY, Lrp. (Dept. 72), 
39 King’s Road, St. Pancras, N.W. 


‘ATLAS’ Lockstitch 39/6] NO 


A perfect machine for every home. 
Large, Strong, Silent. Sews from 4 
Muslin to Carpets. With cover, 49 
Send 5/- for Month’s Trial. 
Can be paid 5/- monthly. Write for 
Terms, Catalogue, Samples of Work. 


ATLAS SEWING MACHINE CO., 


1ME, High St., Camden Towa, Lond Sold by all Chemists, 744., 1 nt & 
en Proprietor, BURGESS. 58, ‘Seay s Road, fe on, 


COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Allison, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, €.€. 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ** How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE" Corner, and will try to belp in any way J can. J enclose 4 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membersbip. 


DR. HARLAN’S 
BEAUTY-CUP 
MASSAC Nec, 


INSURES YOUR 


me ho owns thi 
up ve 
rink blacknea 
Mark: 
NEUNVITA’ 12 Tea Cups and Saucers, 12 Tea 
bey A 2 Cake Plates, 1 Slop Bowl, 1 Cream 
ma a A BEAUTIFUL TEA POT (Free’. 
the cheeks, a HIS most exquisite TEA SERVICE consisting 
body with w r Acts beautifully designed, represents the Potters 
fair, Packed and carriage paid from the Potteries 
eves bright. Ci ent ty receipt of P.O. value 25/-. Sample cup and saucer 
Book y and Heait) of Price ch returned should you not be de ligt te d. Beautil 
ws for BE P.O. ( 263 Hundreds match (price included FREE in all orden 
c. J. HARLAN Neu-Vita Iust., this month 
106, Exchange Buildings, ‘South 
RITCHIE & COMPANY, Stoke-on-Treat 
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HOCOLATE 


OF superfine quality and there is nothing quite like it! 


BENSON’ SILVER or “EMPIRE” 
ELECTRO PLATE 
— Spoons, Forks, & Sheffield Cutlery 


IN CANTEENS AND CASES. 


**Empire’’ Plate is the only substitute 
for Sterling Silver. 
No. 11677.— THE VILLA" CANTEEN, in Solid Oak Case, with two 


lift-out travs, contaiuing 110 articles, prices from £412 108., according to 
quality. Other Cases from £3 12s. to £100 


“Che Times” or, 


NN MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Is AVAILABLE, 
J.W.BENSONL"? LUOGATE HILL. 


XMAS LIST POST FREE 


Fine 
Ruby & Diamonds, 
ds Die ies & Rings Diamond Half-Hoop, from £8, 
is, £ from £7. 
Illustrated 
Pree. | N, t.—Of Watches, Chains, Wristlet Wat: hes, Rings with size card, Jewellery. lon IVER. 


2. 
sg ‘Empire and Silver Plate, Clocks, Bags, and Inexpensive Articles in Silver for Presents. § 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd., 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, 


DON, E.C. 
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The only sure and harmless treatment that entirely destroys 
hair growth permanently, inexpensively, and without pain. 
Ladies whose beauty is marred by ur hitly hair growths have long souglit for an effective and permanent treatment 
entirely I ede ectrolysis, whicl much and expense, besicle the ‘ y ot permanent 
CAPILLI ME TG. CO, wish it know: of a marv ment that iuickly and perm 
removes all superfluous hair; &€ goes right to the’ root and destroys it for « ever. The treatn vent does not cam 
the lightest 4 r ry to the new me 0 Simple and harmle iny lady can use it ai 
own home w tent g the sligehte mivenie e and wit perfect 
We have received t i of testime from ladies testifying to the remarkable success of CAPILLUS undredg gf 
nies ate thas ey tried roly powders, lotior ind cosmet without permanent benefit, and wish ¢ 
Send no money; e want t ve you positive proof of what CAPILL1 will do for you before yeu spend a 
penny. vddre t 1 tamp to pay postage we will forward a f lescription 
me tre that will tully convince you of its ethcacy. Don't hesitate; it will cost you nothing, Write 
THE CAPIL LUS MFTG. CO., 309, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W, 


ALL BRITISH MANUFACTURE 


: THEY AID DIGESTION 
Dog é& Puppy KEEP DOGS HEALTRY A 
THEIR COATS AND SE 
Cakes, Hound in FINE CONDITION 
GRADICATE WORMS ARD 
Terrier and INTERNAL PARASITES S 
Puppy Foods 
QUITE DIFFERENT 
ALL 
THE ONLY FOODS 
THAT DOGS NEED of any hind 


Gold by oll Core Mer 
MOLASSINE 


Borses Stamina 


Taken by Nursing Mothers 


As easy of digestion as whose supply of milk fails 
maternal milk and so designed A valuable addition to baby to nourish their infants, the 
as to contain its constituents dietary when 10 months old “Allenburys” Diet has proved 
in proper proportions. They and after They provide an of great assistance. It helps 
give freedom from digestive excellent, nourishing, and particularly to pony “ 
ailments, and ensure vigorous appetising meal me tall Strength, to increase the [iow 

(ising . Sf ll ante 

health and devélopment y of milk, to promote restful 
useful during the troublesome sleep, and is of value bothlo 

Milk Food No | Milk Food No 2 time of teething. When eaten mother and child. 

From birthto3 mths From 3too mths 
, har ; 

Malted Food No.3 dry, they mechanically atd MADE IN A MINUTE= 
From6 mths upwards the cutting of teeth ADD BOILING WATER ONLY. 


FOR INFANTS FOR CHILDREN FOR MOTHERS 


— 


Descriptive Literature and Samples free on request. 


 Saihaapenaaaas & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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ONLY, 


HERS 


tempered blade will afford you a thorough, easy shave in quick time, 


The CLEMAK safety Razor 
with 7 in case, costs 


CLEMAK 
made to last—you do not 
throw them away when 
dulled—a few 
the str: 


keen 


Blades are 


strukes on 

nd the edge is 

gain 

The CLEMAK Stropping Machine (price 

/6, including good leather strop) compels 

you to strop at the correct angle and 

Pressure, and ensures a keen blade for 

every shave, 

The CLEMAK Safety Razor with 7 
des in case, and the CLEMAK 
ropping Machine with leather 


It’s on cold, dark, winter mornings that you most appreciate a CLEMAK! 
However numb your fingers or bad the light, you know you cannot cut yourself, and that the keenly 


Put the CLEMAK 
side by side with the 
safety razor offered at 
a guinea. You will 
then see it is the equal 
of the other razor— 


and costs you 16j- 
less. Then why pay 
a guinea? 


... Note how carefully the 
CLEMAK is made—the 

rfection of every detail— 
its beautiful finish. Look 
at the blade—teel its keen 


OF ALL CUTLERS 


ing edge — other 
beard more easily than 
Gustin Made as well and shaves as well that. 
— as any Guinea Razor,” 

12 Blad Reliable and 
ir the 

post free, R friend for 


CLEMAK RAZOR C 
17 BILLITER ST.EC 


THE QUIVER — t | 
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THE 
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a 
SELECTED 
FOR “QUIVER” 
READERS 


CASSELL’S XMAS VOLUMES 


The Pilgrim’s Progress 


Joun Bunyan. a Life of the Author by 
The Rev. Joun Brown, D.D. A sumptuous Edition, 
beautifully’ illustrated Full-page Colour Illus- 
trations by James Clarke, R.I. Cloth gilt, 7/6 net. 


Sacred Art 


Edited by A. G. Temeir, F.S.A. The Bible Story 
Pictured by Eminent Modern Painters. Consisting of 
nearly 200 Full-page Hlustrations on P: aper and 
Descriptive Te xt. New Edition. Cloth gilt, 10/6 n 


Puritanism and Art 


By Josern Croucn. An Inquiry into a Popular 


Fallacy. With an Introduction by the Rev. ¢ 
Sirvester H NE, M.P., and a Photogravure Fr 
tispiece and 13 Full-page Plates. Cloth gilt, 12/6 net 


Cassell’s Family Bible 


With Exy alan utory Notes, Maps, References, and a 
Conden ( ncordance. Illustrated with more than 
900 highly finishe Engravings ull leather, gilt 
edges, 25/- Superior Edit Artistically bound 


wi th clasps and cor1 name 31/6 net. 


in Leather, 


Westminster Abbey 


Its Story and Associations. By E. T. Braptey. With 
Rembrandt Frontispiece and go Full-page Plates from 
Drawings by W. Hatherell, R.1., and H. M. Paget. 
Cloth, 6/- 


““Six Hundred Years” 
Or Historic 
who have more or less ¢ 
and Churcl 
1893. 


al Ske of Eminent Men and Women 
yne into contact with the Abbe 
Trinity, Minories, from 1293 
ed. 10/6 net. 


tches 


The Child's 
Bible 


With 38 Full-pa 
ite 

rti 

76. 

Colom Plate 

extr It, | 

10/6. 
Child s Life 
of Christ 

Wi Coloured 

Pla W. I 

Margetson 

W, Stacey, a 

Plain Plat 


Cloth gilt, §/- ne t. 
The Twilight 
of Life 


By Joun 
M.A. Word 


of Counsel and 
Comfort for the 
Aged. Cloth,1/6, 


At all Booksellers’, or from Cassell & ( 


Lie, La 


The Cathedrals of England and Wale 
Their History, Arcl 1 Associations, Wit 


itecture at 
» Rembrandt Plat ’ » Illustrations frog 


numerou 


Photozraphs. Complete m= two Volumes, Cloth, 
21/- net per s 

The Life of Christ 
By the Very Rev. Ik Fat D.D., 
Illustrat Edition 121 page Plates 
Davi } ert R.A Clot nit, gale 
Biogray ul dition, wit pwa f ation 
from pt 1 Phot raphs. ( th guilt, gut edge 
106 


The Life and Work of St. Paul 


By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.RS. Wid 
numerous I trati i seri f sp il Plates anda 
Map. ¢ ve 1 boa ilt edges. 108 
net. 
The Early Days of Christianity 

By the Very Re n Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
gilt, 3/6. Paste grain, net. On superior 
loth gilt, gilt edges, 6/-. 


Side-Lights on the Conflicts of 
| Methodism 


During the Se of the Nineteenth Centup 


1827-1852. By Josern Fow rer. Cloth 
Cheap cloth, 3/6. 

Matin and Vesper Bells 
By J. R. M D.1). Earlier and Later Collect 
Poems (chiefly ed). With Frontispiece, 


cloth, 7/6 the set 


Milton's Paradise Lost 

1 trated with Full - page Dra 

Dore Fine Art Edition, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2 
Popular Edit cloth gilt, gilt edges, or buckram, 


wings, by Gustar 


The Voice of sd and Health 
By the Rev. Artuur W. Ro D.D. Lecture | 
etti forth the of Christianity 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, 3/6. 

Faith: Its Nature and Its Work 
C. G. Movs, DD 

gravure Frontspe® 


th gilt, 3/6. 


Christian Life Series 
A Serie f homely little Books edited by Can 
, D.Litt. Charming ck th gilt 
16 cl 

Christian Marriage. By Canon 

HeNso 

Co-operation with God. By the Rev. A : 

Row x, DD, 


Social Life. 


Home Life. 
The Yearly Volume 
f other | 


With ¢ Plate 1 hu 
lar Writers, ¢ 
6. 


pe Serial Stories by Popula 


By the Bisnor of CARLISLE 


Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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Very few persons have digestive 

organs strong enough to withstand 

the extra pressure placed upon them 

at Christmas time, and the pleasure of 

the “festive board” is marred for many 
folk by the thought of after-suffering in the 
form of Biliousness, Indigestion, Flatulence, 
and other liver and stomachic troubles. A 


speedy and certain remedy for the relief and cure 
of all ailments arising from overworked or dis- 


ordered stomach is found in WAIT-AND-SEE 
LIVER PILLS. Geta box to-day and take one 
pill immediately after dining “ not wisely, but too 
well.” Better still, take a short course of these 
pills NOW, and thus correct 


regulate, and 
strengthen your digestive organs beforehand. 


, They gently, yet firmly, cleanse the system of 


impurities, and tone up all the vital organs 
into healthy, vigorous action. 


Sold in blue packaces by all Chemists, or nt (oa 
free from WAIT-AND-SEE PROPRIETARY, ca 
13 14 Abchurch Lane, 
Price Is. lid. per 
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THE DRUNK 


With or without his knowledge, by a simple 
and inexpensive Home Method, which can 
be administered in Tea, Coffee or Food. 


ted by the terrible drink habit, this remarkable drink cure will more 
tive proof of the won lerful cures etfected by this remedy ; in fact, we 
* it free of charge. Even with the trial package we have 


If you have anyone dear to you afflic 
than interest you, We will give you po 


or give an Oj portun te 
ole p be a dn re cived be Ci used without fear of detection, and is quite tasteless, and 
has cured hundreds of cases without the p r wile ige A recent testim« . No, 1353. Says 
“1 am happy to be able to t i you y onhidence that a cure has been effected by use of your 
Antidipso, and the patient is now pern inently Since he commenced taking the powders and up to 
the present time he as had no de for intoxi I am very grateful to you for your help, and will do 
all I can on your behalf, and will endeave others to try your wonderful and sure remedy.” (This 


an be seen at our offices.) 
w rests with you W rite day for a free trial, encle 


postage, and test it for your elf. We will send a free trial, instructions, booklets 
and testimonials, to all who write to-day Do it now; tomorrow will bring the 
remedy. Correspondence strictly confidential, 


The WARD CHEMICAL CO., 597, Century House, 205, Regent St., London, W. 


A Post Card will bring you our handsomely 
Diustrated Price List of Furs, which offers youa 
splendid selection of these beautiful articles of 
iuxury and comfort. We deliver any Fur you 
wish to have, on approval, Carriage Paid to all 
approved orders, for from 2/6 with order, and if 
you are entirely pleased when you have examined 
and tried on, the balance is payable in Easy Mon- 
thiy Payments through the post. THE GRAVES 
Business SYSTEM ensures satisfaction. Uniess 
you are entirely pleased with the goods, we will 
immediately refund every penny of your money 
Write for Furs Catalogue to-day. 

Every lady who takes an interest in her appearance ( 
should send a Postcard AT ONCE. All quoted at 

prices which favour economy & supplied for Easy / 
Monthly Payments or 2/- in the & Cash Discount 

G. Graves Ltd. Sheffield. 


FURS 


smoking a 


MARICH 


| 100 post-f ee for 7 ) Cigarette 


olid leather cigarette case containing a sample of these 
famous Cigarettes will be sent to anyone enclosing a Postal 


Building Work 
W. HARBROW, station, sz. 
Telegrams—"“ Economical, London.” Telephone—Hop 17. 


Design 139a. 

BUNGALOW, containing Drawing Room, 
Dining Room, Three Bedrooms, and usual 
Offices. Constructed of timber framework, 
roofing red diagonal asbestos tiles, walls 
“Rough Cast’’ plastering. 


Price £280, including foundations, chimneys, 
and fittings. 


Design 328. 


BILLIARD ROOM, 26 ft. by 20 ft., with 
verandah. Constructed of timber frame- 
work, lined internally with match boarding, 
painted rusticated boarding to external walls, 
and galvanised iron roof with Lantern Light. 


= Sos = Price £100, erected complete upon purchaser’s 
CA 
LALOQUE of Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Stables, 
para ~ Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor Garages 
Rinks, and Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 


SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE 


: 
| FREE PRY} 
: 
| / | 
| 
“ 
AE 
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You couldn’t have better proof of the value of ay 
medicine than the testimony of those who have prove § 
its worth. The world-wide popularity of Mother Seige); 

Syrup is based on the recommendation of thousané J 
of men and women whom it has cured of indigestion, | 
biliousness, constipation, headaches, dizziness, flatulence, | 
general debility and other disorders of the stoma | 
and liver. Made of roots, barks and leaves, Mothe 

Seigel’s Syrup tones and regulates the action of th 

stomach, liver and bowels, aids digestion and purifies the blood | 
Therefore it is invaluable to all who, by reason of sedentary occupation, ; 
overwork or other causes, lack the vitality and strength which ca qj 
only come from well-digested food. “For a year I have been fre 
from indigestion, thanks to Mother Seigel’s Syrup.” —Mrs. Hipgrave 

4, Cobden Terrace, Yarmouth. Test the Syrup for yourself ! 


CURES 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much as the 1/14 size. { 


NORTH SOUTH EAST | 


Tomato Cats 


Is Best. It’s THE Appeti# |, 
The DEADLY DEED, ae 
need, All Grocers and Stores sell it, and 
To steal FLUXITE. it is 3d., 6d., or Is. per bottle. 
Solid, sound soldering is done with —— eer 
THE CLEANEST 
SWEEPING IS 
The paste flux that | 
Simplifies Soldering BISSELL 
it y the tool-kit of every motor- ar, workshop, and hon + 
BOTH PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR If you haven't a BISSELL — conte 
USE “FLUXIT your home you are losing a lot of 
YOU WANT SOME. that you might enjoy at a very slight 
Of Ironmongers, &c., in @d., 4/- and a). dine. Price from 10s. 6d. Same Price Everywhe A 
Ma 
226, Vienna Road, Bermondsey, London, S.E. J MARKT & CO., LTD., 38, WILSON ST., Te 
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“QUIVER” CHARITIES 


Dear READER A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


During its Fifty Years of existence, THE QUIVER has raised over Ten 
Thousand Pounds for charitable purposes. We must continue this good work, 

May I earnestly commend to your sympathetic consideration the claims of 
the Societies mentioned in the following pages? They have been carefully 
selected, and are most worthy of your support. ; 

| shall be only too pleased to receive and pass on subscriptions for any or all 


of them. Your friend, . 
La Bette SavvaGE, Lonnon, 


Christmas, 1911. 


Will YOU please send a 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


TS4T-NOTHING: to 
TO YOU-ALLYE: THAT-PASS BY?) 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 


To feed their great family of 9,400 
boys and girls and Keep open doors 
for hungry and homeless children? 


Please mark Gifts, “* For Food Alone.” Chegues and P.O.s, payable ** Dr. Barnardo's Flomes,”"" 
may be sent to the Honorary Director, WILLIAM BAKER, Esq.. M.A., LLB, 18 to 26, 
Stepney Causeway, London, EF. 


The QUEEN’S HOSPITAL 
% FOR CHILDREN, 


Invalid Children’s Aid 


BETH A sso 
GREEN. ciation (London), Incorptd., 

69, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
Economically %y System Patron: H.M. The Queen. WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Admini i in force for 

@5 prevention of The Secretary Appeals most urgently for new 
) SUBSCRIBERS and DONORS, to enable her 
\ (7) to assist the large number of new children daily 
¢, s¥ +. referred to the Association, whose needs cannot 
be met without aduitional support. 
V o” PLEASE NUMBER OF CASES ON BOOKS, 21,500. 


HELP. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURE, £6,500. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 


Full details wild be civen on application to the Secretary at 


Q—Dee., 1911.) 
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NDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
per 100 bundles). Destitute Jews, who pray for work that they may live at Abr 
| — ae Vineyard, alem, and for Food and Clothing for the # 
feeble; the Society gives Relief in Food and Clothes t 
VISITORS AND INQUIRIES WELCOMED. families, also drinking water to hundreds 
| Cheques, etc., crossed ‘‘ Barclays a/c Church Army,” payable RECEIVED by :— 
| F. A. BEVAN, J.P. , President and Hon. Trt 
| to Prebendary Cax.tite, Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- <4, LOMBARD 
| uarter 5, Bryanston Street, Marble A r MESSRS. DRUMMOND, Bankers, 49, CHARIN 
q S, 55 yanston ee arble Arch, London, W E. A. FINN, jaune 17, VICTORIA STREET, $W 
| 


CHARITABLE APPEALS 


The Editor of “* The Quiver” 


will receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the under. 


mentioned Charities that are forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Help the Children ! 


Your aid is once more asked by the 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


AND 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


for the purpose of supplying to the hungry, crippled, and badly 
clothed children of London necessary comfort and uplift in life. This 


noble work deserves everyone’s 


support, and contributions are now 


urgently needed, and should be sent to 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., director, 
32, John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 


THE CHURGH ARMY 


LABOUR HOMES throughout the land for reclamation 
of criminals, tramps, 
generally, of both sexes 


FARM COLONY. = Homes for Youths. 
EMIGRATION for Men, Families, and Lads. 
RELIEF OF WINTER DISTRESS BY WORK 


ONLY. Now in active operation. Pray help to 
BITTER SUFFERING among out-of-works and their 


starving wives and children. 


MANY OTHER BRANCHES including widely extended 
Mission Work. 


URGENTLY NEEDED: 


Funds; Old Clothes for Men, Women and 
Children; Orders for Firewood (3s. 6d. 


loafers, and social wreckage 


reheve 


69 Parishes on the 


Waiting List. am 


THE CHURCH PASTORAL-AID SOCIETY 
makes Grants towards the stipends of 8}] Curae 
181 Lay Agents, and 182 Women Workers, in pot 
parishes where Evangelical teaching and practice preva 
Every Diocese in Engiand and Wales 
is helped. 

URGENTLY WANTED 

for the maintenance and extensict 

of the work 
6,000 New Subscribers of 10/- 

Will you become one? 


Offices: FALCON COURT, 
32, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEF 
OF DISTRESSED JEWS 


(Syrian Colonisation Fund.) 


Life is made intolerable for the Jews in Russia, and — 
seek shelter in Palestine, where, though destitute, they 


The Turkish Governme ent i frie ondly to then 
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THE QUIVER 


The Editor of ‘The Quiver’ 


CHARITABLE APPEALS 


’ will veceive and acknowledge any Donations ov Subscriptions for the 


undermentioned Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


One Shilling 2 
will feed and clothe Working 
School and 


One Child 
One Day 


N.W., provides a Home 
500 Fatherless Children. 


Alexandra 
Orphanage at 
Ilaverstock 
Fill, London, 
and Education for 


Will you kindly help this good work, which 
has been carried on by the Charity for over 
150 years! How many of these children will 
you feed and clothe for a day or more ? 


I shall be most grateful for 
your Christmas Gifts. 


ALEXANDER GRANT, 
Secretary. 


LONDON, E.C. 


Offices :— 
73, CHEAPSIDE, 


|THE LONDON 


of to-day baffles imagination. Its 7} millions of souls, 
including re presentatives of every nation under heaven, 
constitute a miniature world. Among the Institutions 
that seek to promote its welfare, one of the oldest and 
most deserving of support is the London 


CITY MISSION 


whose Agents, numbering 400, visit from house to house, 
and expound the Holy Scriptures in the homes of the 

ple. This personal ministry is of supreme importance 
os to the Churches and the nationat large. lt meets the 


of the community at every point, by contributing to its 
social, moral and spiritual uplifting. It is the friend of 
all Evangelical Churches and the rival of none. At 
present the Society, whose efforts after 76 years are still 
pioneering and elementary, is greatly in need of 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


to take the places of many valued supporters who have 
recently passed away. 

May we set down yor name ? 
Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Fs 

Secs. REY. Tr. S. HUTC HINSON, M.A. 
Rev. MARTIN ANSTEY, M.A.,, B.D. 

Bankers: Baxcray & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard St., E.C. 
Offices: 3, Bridewell Place, London, 


THE SHIPWRECKED 
FISHERMEN AND MARINERS’ 
ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Patron—His Majesty the King. 
Over 600,000 Persons relieved since the foundation 


of the Society in 1839. 


an Shipwrecked are instantly cared for on the spot and sent 


nouns Widow, Orphan, etc., are imm-diately sought out and 
Seafarer is at once charita’ 


bly assisted 
Mari 
are encouraged to exercise thrift by 


URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Hon. The FARL CADOGAN, 
nkers dmira F 
Cockspur MS DEACON'S BANK. Ltd., 


26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mail East, London, 8.W. 


WESTERN CANADA. 


The Colonial & Continental 
Church Society 


HELPS every Diocese on the GREAT PRAIRIE. 

HELPS every Diocese in BRITISH COLUMBIA, 

SUPPLEMENTS, bywork amongst white settlers: 
the labours of the C.M.S. amongst Indians 
and Eskimo. 

WAS THE FIRST to make special efforts in 
view of the great immigration. 

HAS SPENT £60,000 in Western Canada in 
the last five years. 

HAS SENT OUT eomrerde of 150 Clergy and 
ay Agents since |9 

IS THE SOLE SUPPORTER of Principal 
loyd and his work. 

NEEDS £15,000 a year for Canadian work 


alone, and 


Appeals for GENEROUS and 
IMMEDIATE SUPPORT. 


Secretary : The Rev. J.D. MULLINS. M.A., 
9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C. 
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Are the perfect scents of the flowers, 


& MAKE <iaweogays XMAS PRESENTS. 


LILY VALLEY, 


H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 


And the Delightful NEW PERFUME 


ROSE 
SUPREME 


A Bouquet of the Sweetest Roses- 


2 =, 3.6, 6 = & 10 6 


ZENOBIA TOILET SOAP ass oes 3 
ZENOBIA SACHETS ove 
ZENOBIA TOILET POWDER 


Sold by Leading Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores. 


- per box. 
. 1/-and 2 6 each. 
2/6 per box. 


re rfume, Soap, and 
eipt a. 


A BIJOU SAMPLE BOX, contining 
Sachet of either lour ent post free on re 
“The Quiver. 


mie ling 


W. F. CHARLES, Zenobia Laboratories, LOUCHBOROUCH. 


Stid) 


The IDEAL SHAVING SOAP is 
the one which will give a rich 
foamy lather, ensure freedom | 


} from redness and irritation, and 


protect from infection. That 
Soap is q 
KEROL Shaving Stick 


It is made of the purest materials 
and contains KE ROL, the guarap- 
teed disinfectant. The additiond 
Kerol makes it soothing, antiseptic, 
and refreshing. Those with 

tender skins can find 
no better Shaving Soap 


QUIBELL BROS., Ltd., 
q 142, Castlegate, Newark. 


She: Does 00 luv 


He: Es and | luv 


The daintiest 
% 


for the childrens 


bread, and it saves the 
butter bill. 
Of all Grocers. 


Jars 64d, 34d., and 2d. 


ANXVI 


A | 

| 


} | MISS WESTON will gladly receive gifts to her work from 
Readers of the Quiver, addressed to her Royal Sailors’ Rest, 4 e 


Portsmouth, 


Charming Autobiography, “My Life Among the Bluejackets.” 


Published by J. NISBET & CO., LTD., London, and at all Booksellers’. 
= 6s., Ilustrated. Also at the Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, 6s. 4d. post free. 


y BEAUTIFUL GIFT FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
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THE ‘JEWEL’ PEN iS 
9 DIFFERENT 


to other Fountain Pens in this 
respect, that whilst it will de the 
work that is claimed for high 
priced pens, and deo it well, it 


costs only 


DON’T FORGET A 
‘JEWEL’ FOR 5/- 


Of all Stationers or post free from 
sole makers : 


JEWEL PEN CO,, (Dept.1o2), 
102, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


FOOTBALLS 
Civen Away Weekly. 


ECEMBER we will 
FOOTE ALLS for the 


EVERY TUESDAY d g D 
> away 6 SPLENDID 


Sl interesting 

pl week Put o i 
; JOKE, STORVETTE, ¢ | 

Ma ( E | I f your po *4 ard is anx 

the BEST received in the week in which it ts sent, y | 

will receive a FOOTBALI To each competitor, be he or 

she a Prize-WINNt r not, will be sent a Sample Bottle 

of MASON’'S COFFEE ESSENCE. 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 


GOOD! IT’S MASON’S 
ESSENCE! 


—the life and 
f the world 


It isund an ethic 
devel opment and ot bealt h: eas 


99 GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


Order from your Stores or Baker, 


J. REYNOLDS & CO.,Ltd... Millers, Gloucestr 


50: DIFFERENT - 
STAMPS FREE, 
CHILE, PARAGUAY, ARGENTINE. 


Including UNUSED new issue 
tbroad 4d.) 


BRIGHT & SON, 164, Strand, Raion. Ww.c. 


FOR FLAT FOOT & WEAK ANKLES 


THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN CURED! 
RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN. 

Worn by Children or Adults, 
Flat Foot or Weakness in the 
vorn unobserved in any boot. 


4/9; Gent,’s, 5/6; pair. 


Cures and Prevents 
Ankles. They can Le 


Ladies’, 


AS USED BY ROVALTY. 


The best remedy for deformities of the 
toes and for the CURE OF BUNIONS, 


Recommende i by hundreds of users. Can 
be worn at night without inconve nience. 
Price Send outline of 

seach, 3 9 foot for size. 
old by all Bootmakers, or of= 


21-23 CASTLE MEADOW 
DEPT NORWICH 


H.J.PON 


Dol 


Improved. Over 2 ft. big 
All ready stuffed 


Carriage Paid. 
Ready to place in yu 
child's arms. 
Whose little girl has 
received our famous Lifeda 
Doll? A Doll nearlya4 
as herself. 
Absolutely the Bat 
Doll Ever Made 
If Mamma can ve 


of Baby's 
dresses that ! 


e 
7) 

fled. Keep ths 


vertisement 
“pent 


Rey. Trade Mart 
Ww sell these Dot 


and delight your little one. 
the year r i 


Price De Il not made up, 1/6 carriage paid. 


The British Rag Doll Co. (Dept # 
75 Queen Victoria Street, Londo 
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Play Frocks for 
Little Folks 


\\ 


No, 1, “ Elsie” No, 2, “ Betty” 
HESE charming models are meant to 
be carried out in Winsco, that most 
satisfactory of all fabrics for chil- 
dren's wear. 

The bonnie maid to the left rejoices in the 
comfort of a really smart little frock, in a 
rather full shade of blue Winsco, trimmed with 
strappings of velvet in a rather darker shade. 
This same design would be equally charming 
in cream, and the trimming might then be of 
Winsco Broderie Ecossaise, beautifully worked 
in silk in the identical Winsco fabric. The 
little girl to the right wears a dainty smock in 
finest quality cream Winsco, a fabric that 
almost Tetuses to wear out and that washes 
delightfully, The pretty little collar is hand- 
embroidered in a scroll pattern, and is edged 
with a frill of Winsco Broderie Ecossaise. 5 

Patterns for winter are just ready, and show 
many charming novelties. They will gladly be 
on Gen with an attractive booklet, “ All 
(mentioning ‘Tee for a post card 

Quiver) addressed : 


W. SMALL & SONS, 
(Dept. B.) 
Winsco Specialists, EDINBURGH, 


Paper tt 
or Noha ried either of the little frocks (No. 1, * Elsie” 


; 
the same 


idee’ ) may be had, for 64d. in stamps, from 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


for GIFTS 


Post Orders for Handkerchiefs illustrated can_be 
received up to Friday, December 22nd for Xmas. Our 
Extensive Stock and large volume of trade enables us to 
send actual goods ordered. 


For Ladies 


No. 317. Ladies’ Super- 
fine Mull hem-stitched and 
embroidered Handkerchiefs. 
Tiny flowers forming design. 


About 13 ins. square. 3/9 


Per doz. 
No. 1.0. Ladies’ Fine Linen 
hem-stitched Handkerchiefs, 
with any initial in wheatear 
and butterfly surround. 


Square. Perdox 1/11 


No. 1K. Ladies’ Superfine 
Mull Handkerchiefs, with any 
initial in floral surround. 
(Design, 1} ins. high); 144 ins. 


square, with 4-in. 

em. Per doz 4/11 
No. 825. Ladies’ Super- 
fine Mull embroidered 
Handkerchiefs, 12} ins. 


ge Half-inch embroidery 
of simple pattern, making 


exceptional value, at 13/6 


Per doz. 
No. D.9x. Ladies’ Fine 
Linen hand fancy - stitched 
Handkerchiefs; about 13 
ins. square, cross-barred and 


narrow hems. Per doz 7/6 


For Gentlemen 


No. Gentlemen's 
Linen Handkerchiefs, with 
any initial; 194 ins. 


Square, with -in. 8/6 


hem. Per doz 

No. 58. Gentlemen's 
Linen Handkerchiefs, with 
any t-in. initial in “ Old 
English "style ; 2> ins. square, 


with a j-in. hem. 11/9 


Per doz 


§ Write for our Illustrated Xmas 
List and Samples. Post Free. 


Robinson & Cleave 


Ltd., 


By Appointment to their Mayesties, 


36,C, DONEGALL BEI EAST. 


PLACE, 
LONDON. LIVERPOOL. 
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SHOPPING BY POST. 
THE POPULAR CASH CHEMISTS 
PROPRIETORS OF NEARLY A HUNDRED BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, 
Have pleasure in announcing that owing to the increasing popularity of SHOP PING BY POST at yo ? 
Stores, it ha 
necessary to make a considerable addition to the space devoted to this section of the business. Post Order Departmen: 
j under expert management, and customers may rely upon their wants being attended to with promptitude, care and dis 
tion. In ordering by post it is sufficient—where the exact value cannot be determined—to enclose an approximate remit. 
the balance being returned with receipt along shag the goods. 
The following are a few specimen prices of the thousands of articles we stock :— 
Anti-Obesity Tablets, for reducing stoutness without discomfort, 4/5 boxes 2/-, Hair “The Sovertign,” 
ially grows 
Antipon, 2/9 bottles 2/6, 4/6 bottl ge free bottles 2/10) ot 
Aspirin Tablets, 25 in bottle -/10), je 2/8, postage free Hot Water Bottles, 
Absorbent Cotton Wool, Finest Whit oz. packet -/6§, 1-lb. roll 1/10, post free. y%. 3 6. © by rue 
Ammoniated Quinine Capsules, | post free i, 5/1), 12, 5/6, by 
Asthma Dr. Munro's, by the medical profession, 6,4, 10 by 7 14,88, 
Bost paid Write for Indigestion Tablets, a periect’ 
piol and Stee for female irregu ties, 1/- boxes post free cur 
“ Balm-Oh,” Barker's, the permanent cure for piles, per t 
Indiarubber, ete., in great Whoopimg Cough, Croup \ 
Blood Producing Pills, Dr. Brown's, The Arema,” § 
jor Anwtia, make rich red blood, 10 u 
invaluable tor females, 2/0 boxes Ar Ir 4 
22. post 56 vottle, 
Blaud's Iron Pills, 
Bisud's’ Pill Capsules ation.” 
xes 
post 
Burroughs, Wellcome and Co.'s Tab- 
other preparations at 
Pills for Backache and 
all oubl much - 
* 
i 
t, bottle - 10) Mr M Folkestone, writ Plase oblige 
hotth 23, 1% bottle 3/3, I1/- bey pint stopperned botths of W. B 
bottle 7/10), postage tree Masen Lavend Wat 1 enclow P.O. for 
on Cure Tablets. very effective, ane 
thes t Mr Broth Kent, write Pleas 
Chest per Lung The Hy- forward at your earliest convenienas 4x 3/4 
gienic, superior quality in scarlet botth Mason Lavender Water. 
and patural undyed felt Chequ 
‘ 6 Mix K ‘ H are, 
12 15 write i x 6 Mason's 
e 28; 35 4- | Lavender W ‘ t hesowit dis 
Doan’s Backache and Pills, boxes 2/2, post fr I) mn Maneior 
Dutch Drops, The Genuine, t les postage paid wri jue enc for 5x 7/6 bottles of 
Enema Syringes, Searles plete box, with tube and shield, 2/8, 3/-, W. B. Mason’s Lavender Water, Please despatet pai 
3/9, and 4/9, each, post free wer plain cover, at one.” tur 
Elastic Kase Gaps et The recent orders are specimens of those 
all Laventer Soar. Mason's, superior = 
in y 1 per box of tablets 
rs 
ve Porous Strengthening, -/44 each? Bella 
extra 
Raub's Blood Tonic Nat ire’s Ideal Remedy | 
Raub’s, “Ee zema the only echentith 
r pair cure tor Kezema and all Skin Diseawa, per DR 
Circ necat PG HIS. Lenzth from F to K. ' THE POPULAR 
“Knee Cape Raub's, Dr., Cutaneous Soap, ww in conjunction 
Circumference at BC D, fr Bto D 
Leggings, Sik ... .. 59 per pair 
tton 88 
Circumference atDEFG. Lenet DtoG 
Stockings, Silk 79 per pair 
Cotton 419 =i. 
Circumference at D E Length from 
D k 
Stock cess Nos. 2 to 8 
Larger sizes procured to order, and are charged 
a@ little higher pric Any special size made 
to order, but NOT returoabk 
Formalin Tablets 
for the throat, 
in t De 
Female Pils, Dr. Richardson’ extra strong, 1/1) W 
2/3, post iree ered, 
Hamamelis Barker's, jor Piles, Burna, preparti 
ilblain cwwa, et in tin t and 18 Ri 
and 2/6, ant at 
Periect,” «il ules, has ‘Towels tor Ladies, 
ing effect, and makes detection in in aye {tachment lis 
possible 2/5 bottles 19, 44 bottle 3/-, packet, 
post free, iree from observation ~ postage extra 
A full detailed List of Towns in which we have Bvanches will be sent post free on application, 0 
ventral London Establishment: 26 & 27, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 1% 
Head Offices and Wareh L Telephone Nos. Postal Address: Telogapit 
Warehouses: BURLEY HIL LEEDS. 248 428 Central, Box 141, Leeds. Cc 


Managing Director: W. B. MASON. 
xl 


lessens a Woman's 
Labour and enlarges her Leisure 
for better things than Sweeping. 
Ever at hand, ever handy—a 
Constant Reminder of the Giver. 


Sold Everywhere 10 6 to 28 6 


Ask to see the latest Ewbank 
Patents, the Ball-Bearing Brush 
and the Corner Buffers—the 
| last word in the development 
of a perfect Sweeper. 


A PRESENT which will 
be appreciated is 


CAFFETA 


The only Coffee Maker which makes perfect 
coffee without any skill or 
trouble—simply put water and 
coffee together, light the lamp, 
and 


WAIT FOR THE WHISTLE TO BLOW 


— THAT'S 
ALL. 


Piated ( Sire: 4 8 cups. 
(15/6 25)- 


Silver Plated, &c. 


Also in Sterling Silver, 


Prices on Application. 


ot tuinable from Army and Navy 


| \ — & Pond, Hicklenton & Sy« 
gar, Junior Army & Navy, Cl 
p& Harris, 
Wilse m & Gill, 
ley, Derry & Toms, 
ug Stores and Silver. 
Pat. No country. 


In case of difficulty, 


L.WIENER, I*, Fore St.,London, E.C, 


to. smiths throughout the 


wiite the Manufacturer : 


and acts directly upon the fo 
painless, 
further particulars, and enclose stamp to pay postage, 


cles, 


ney WITH SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


or many years I was afflicted with a very humiliating growth of hair on my face. 
PB ct. a sure and harmless remedy which permanently removes this embarrassing 
thereby exterminating 
I have treated hundreds of cases with perfect success. 


es HELEN R. B. TEMPLE, 8, Blenheim Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


| have 
growth, 
and branch; it is 
Write to me in contidence for 
It is quite an inexpensive treatment, 


root 


ase 


SIMPLE 


Pynozone 
¢ ore of Catarrh. 


on the handkerchief, Ikerchief, 
or on the pillow while 
allay all inflammation of 
tively cure 


1- post free. 
R. HEAP, Piccadilly, Maaley, Stails. 


Ir nkled 


the air-pa € the severest 
form of Catarr 


Twenty-Five 
Years’ 
Success 


Over 1,000 unsolicited Testimonials in one year. Pamphlet 
containing proof and full particulars post free from 


CURED 


South Frederick Street. 


107, St. James’ Cuampens, Toronto, CANapa, 


y not then | 
New condition ? 


very LOW Pp 
lists cont ain a very 
Prompt despatch, Packed free. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT 
po St-card to-day for 


‘lustra?, 


PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. 3 

assortment of most recent designs. FA 
£ << 


ed Price Lists (POST FREE). 


BUY BEDSTEADS BEST 


By Getting Them Direct from Factory. 


Do yo 

Whe u know that practically ALL Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? 

| dire workman’s hands in a_ perfectly 
also supply ROOM SUITES, SITTING- 

M SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, ke. 


62, moon sr. 

BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. ia 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, 


Moor Street, 


Established 
22 years, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Special Attention given 


to Export Orders. 
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DECEIVED BY 
DIABOLUS! 


The well-known proverb should read: ** God 
sends the Food, but the Devil sends the Sauce- 
pans,” which boil and wash out the valuable 
salts, tonics, natural aperients, and life- “giving 
essences of meat and vegetables, which are 
designed to revitalise and reinvigorate body 
and brain. On account of this ** washed-out ” 
method of cookery, many suffer from ** brain- 
fag,” Dyspepsia, Insomnia, Neurajgia, and 
Anzmia, seeking relief in drugs, stimulants, 
narcotics, and quack nostrums, in a vain 
attempt to make up for that which, in folly, 
has been thrownaway. But the evil has been 
overcome at last by the aid of a Simple, 
Scientific Cooker, invented in harmony with 
Nature’s laws, called— 


WELBANKS BOILERETTE 


Don’t Delay 
but 

Send To-Day! 

THESE 


Wonder-Working Cookers 


get intensely hot (above 212 degrees), but 
never burn the food. They are Self-Acting, and 
can be left for hours to look after themselves. 


The ‘* Hospital” calls it 
“THE IDEAL COOKER.” 
Perfect for Porridge, Milk, Milk Foods, Soups, 
Stews, Jellies, Custards, Sauces, Jam and 
Marmalade Making, Potted Meats, Meat Ex- 
tracts. A Speciality for Vegetarian Cookery, 


MEAT AND VEGETABLES 
COOKED IN THEIR OWN JUICES, 
by which means all the valuable salts, tonics, 


natural aperients, and life-giving properties 
of Meat and Vegetabies are fully conserved. 


“CONVERTS THE OLD INTO YOUNG.” 


Will make Tough Meat delicious and digestible, 

and Old Fowls more tender and delicious than 

Expensive Chickens cooked in the ordinary 
way. 


NO SUNDAY SLAVERY! 


You poate put your dinner in the Bollerette 

and leave it to take care of itself. You can go 

out, come home, and, when required, find your 
dinner beautifull y cooked ready to serve. 


All shapes and sizes from 14 pints up to 12 gals. 


Full Particulars sent post free. 
E. 


R. WELBANK, BANBURY 


London Depot: 105 Newgate Street, E.C. 


Pure Blood and a Clear Skin gp 
impossible when the Liver, Stomac 
and Kidneys are sluggish or irregular 
Holloway’s Pills are exactly what j 
needed—a gentle but thorough gy. 
rective. They regulate the bilign 


secretions and promptly cure Heil! 


aches and Indigestion. 


HOLLOWAY'S 
PILLS & OINTMENT, 


Holloway’s Ointment, in conjunct 
with the Pills is unmatched as a Si/f 
Cure, speedily removing all disfiguria/f 
blotches, pimples and blackheads. It 
a sure remedy for Obstinate Sores an 
Old Wounds, as well as for Rheumatise 
Lumbago, etc., while in cases of Ches 
and Throat Troubles it gives alms) 
magical relief. Prices 1/1} ty | 
per box of Pills or pot of Ointment. 


CLEAR SKIN 


This, the World 
Best Fountait) 
Pen, is by far tht} 
choicest 
mas Gilt you ca 
offer man 


woman, g gitl of 
boy. 
10/6 anc ap wa ae 


where. 


PURE BLOW) 
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VACUUM 


WE GO TO THE 


for a holiday and return benefited, 
the air we have been breathing 
life, and clear the atmosphere 
dust in your carpet and furnit 


Carry th 
f your room 


it about all the more. 


Get a DAISY VACUUM CLEANER 

and use it for a week, and note 

the difference. It sucks up the 

dust and harmful germs into a 

container, from which they are 
easily emptied. 


LARGER MODELS FOR HOTELS, 
CLUBS, &c., UP TO 18 GUINEAS. 
Of all Ironmongers and Stores. 

Write for Booklet F. 


“Who Said DUST ad 


THE “DAISY” VACUUM CLEANER CO. LTD., 
LEAMINGTON ROAD, GRAVELLY HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


ERSON CAN DO THE WORK. 


ONE P 


DAISY 


hiefly owing to the purity 


ire It is always being stirred up 
by treading on the carpet, and the old-fashioned broom only spreads 


CLEANER. 


SEASIDE 


idea into your |! 
by getting r 


Sooner or later you must have 
a Typewriter. 


When buying, you want the 
Typewriter that does the best work. 


It is recognised everywhere that the 


NIT fcr your Friends. 


We supply Knitting Wools particularty 
cheaply in all shades, an! of specially 
good quality, for th fashionable Long 
Coats. Caps. dc. Also for charity 
work. 
Send for Catalogue to 


JEVONS & MELLOR., Birmingham. 


IS UNRIVALLED FOR BEAUTY 
OF WORK. 
The YOST Qualities are 
SIMPLICITY EFFICIENCY 
and onal the highest form of 
DURABILITY ECONOMY. 


Don't be misied by the low price of low-grade 
Typewritors. 


Such machines are not “Just as good.”* 


which 
ke for 


Reliable secondhand M 
achines oc 
available at reduced 


Full particulars on application 


The YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 
50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


aliii 


NO DUST, NO PASTE, NO GR'T, NO WASTE. 


GILYARDS’ SUN-POLISH 
PLATE GLOVES 


produce the most brilliant effect on silver, 
plate, and all bright metals. dow convenient, 
just before arranging your table, to give the 
spoons, etc., just one touch with the Gilyard 
and so, without the least fuss or dirt, 
listinctive brilliance to 


love, 
lend a pleasing and 
the table 

Secret.y prepared with the most valuable 
metal-cleaning and polishing substances 
known, guaranteed absolutely harmless even 
© most precious metal, they are indeed 
a perfect boon 
easily slipped on the hands, at the same 
tame keeping the shin free srom grit and dust, 

Sample pair, post free, 


Gilyard Bros., St., Bradford 


=« BABY SIZE 

are = Daisy” 63/- — 
hac! = and up to 
= 18 | 
? 

= 
| = = 
= = 
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— the Custard of | 
Surpassing Excellence, 


HE refined delicate flavor of BIRD'S 
Custard, which all children love, 
roves purity. You only obtain this in 
IRD'S, the Custard of surpassing 


rich egg-like creaminess always appeal 
to the little ones. 


**BIRD’S Custard never disagrees.”’ 
Dr. Gordon Stables. 


Take no risk. Accept no Substitute. 
Insist on BIRD'S, 


excellence : its delightful fragrance and : 


MACASSAR OIL 


THE FOR CHAPS, ROUGHNESS OF SKIN,ET 


Preserves, Boautifies, Nourishes It. # YEARS’ INCREASING 

Hothing og uals {t. 110 years proves this 
fact. Golden Colour for’ Fair Hair. OSBORNE BavER, CHEESEMAN, | 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 19, Golden Square Re egen at&t. "Lond. 


OAKEY’S WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH, 


s Kn pathos Boards, and all Patent Knife-Cleaning Machines. 
din Cans 4 


OAKEY’S Non-Mercurial SILVERSMITH'S SO! 


ing and Polishing Silve 2 ts, 6d. each 


OAKEY’S WELLINGTON KNIFE BOARDS, 


¢ quickest and cheapest articles for Cleaning Cutlery when dressed with the Wellington Knife Polish 


OAKEY’S WELLINGTON BLACK LEAD, 


The best and cheapest article for polishing Stoves, Gr nd Iron Work, without wa just. In 1d, ad., and 4d. Blocks 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS 


Manufacturers of Glass Paper, Emery and Glass Cloth, En - Beck Lead, Pumice, 
Putty Pow de er, Rouge, Plate Powder, Furniture Polish, "Boas Polish, &c. &e. 


WELLINGTON EMERY & BLACK LEAD MILLS, Westminster Bridge Road, Londo.’ 
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Frontispiece: “‘ Father Christmas to the Rescue.” (Drawn by A. C. Michael.) 
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Saved by Father Christmas. The Story of a Strike. By A. B. Coorer 93 


The Clear Call. Complete Story. By Annie S. Swan. Iilustrated by Balliol 
The World with Never a Christmas. By the Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A.,D.D. 111 
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131 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE HOLY LAND. By the Rev. James Nutz, M.A. 

With Fourteen Pictures in colour by J. Clark, assisted by J. Macpherson-Haye 

Poor Relations. Complete Story. By BEratrRICE ROSENTHAL 168 
Welcome be our Heavenly King! A Carol. Music by Sir Freperick Brince, 

Christmas Decorations. By Gro. F. Rurap., With tllustrations by the Author . 180 
FOUR GATES. Serial Story. By Amy Lr Freuvre. Chaps. 1V.—V. Ji/us- 


trated by Wal Paget. P 183 
How Shall I Study the Bible? By the Bisnor or Ripon . 195 
The Queen’s Gift. A Christmas Story. By GrorGE R. Sims ‘ . ; 199 
THE MAN OF NO SORROWS, An Allegory. By CovuLtson KERNAHAN, 

Parts I1I.—V. Conclusion. Jilustrated by James Clark, RI. 207 
A Yuletide Concert: Some Hints and Suggestions. By Bretry Fincu ‘ 215 
A Deep-Sea Quest. Complete Story. By OswaLp WILDRIDGE ‘ - 217 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT :— 

A Week’s Meals in December. By BLANcHE St. CLaAtR 227 


THE GREAT DALRYMPLE DIAMOND, Long Complete Story. By Etwer 

F. Heppie. Illustrated by P. B. Hickling ‘ 2: 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTMAS PAGES :— 


How, When and Where Corner. Conducted by “ ALison ” ° - 259 
The Crutch-and-Kindness League. By the Kev. J. Rem Howatt . - 263 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine }'ost. 


itted to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor, 


QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. While ewery care 1s taken to ensure the safety of MSS., the Editor can 
accept no responsibility for them 


‘ssued Monthly. Su scription Price, post free, os per annum, or 4s. Od. for six months, 


WHAT RECOMMENDS ITSELF ? 


MARKING 


REQUIRES NO HEAT. WARRANTED INDELIBLE 
NEW METALLIC PEN WITH EVERY BOTTLE 


NICKEL LINEN STRE 
TCHER WITH EA 
OF ALL STATIONERS CHEMISTS & STORES 
R 12 STAMPS FROM THE INVENTORS. 


COOPER DENNISON & WALKDEN Lt? BRIDE 
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“The Quiver” Jubilee Fund 


RESULT OF APPEAL 


IT 1s a pleasure to be able to announce that 


1s. each from Mrs. Smailes, Mrs. Gleimuis, \: 


many sums have been received as a response C. W. Bayliss, M. J. Barr, Daisy Haslar, Mig | 
to the appeal in the October number for a rE. A, Crane, Miss Davenport. 
Jubilee gift to the League of Loving Hearts 


We desire to acknowledge the following re- 
ceived up to October 30th, 1911 “THE QUIVER ” FUNDS 
2os. from ‘‘ A Member *’ (York), Miss EF. M. Smith. THE following is a list of contributions ; 
tos. each from Mrs. ©. M. B. Schreiber, Mrs. ceived up to and including October yw 


Jane Tweedie, M. A. Brown. 
6s. from k. T. 


ss. each from Mrs. Evans, M. A. 


For Mrs. Mackirdy's Shelter 
.. Garthwaite, £10. 
. Barnardo's Homes: 


ros.; A. Bateman, ss. 


for Home 


L. (Hounslow) 


4s. 2d. from Emily McCabe, D. 

2s. 6d. each from O. C. T., ‘* Tardy Member,”’ For THe Quiver Warfs’ Fund: A, Bateman, ; 
‘Epworth, Mrs. Gibson, Mrs. Burton, Mrs. 
Blades, L. Marion Arnold-Wallinger. For The London City Misston: Mrs. FL LR 


2s. 6d 


2s. each from R. G. Murdech, Miss F. FE. Driver, 


irect to Dr. Barnardo's Homes: 
Miss J. ©. Shepherd, the Misses Gleimuis, Miss Sent direct to Dr. Barnar Homes: M. 
J. Switser, L. L., Miss C. Willson, Miss E. Sent direct to e Ragged School Um 
Bramall. Readers of THE QUIVER, 2s. 6d. 
Contributions for religious and philanthropic societies may be sent to The Editor, “* The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Garthwaite, /: 


A Substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. 


‘‘“CAPSICUM VASELINE” 


Will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. 


Its application is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy for 2ll pains and colds in the chest, throat 
and lungs; stomach cramps, chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints; also 
particularly efiective for headache and toothache. ; 

**Capsicum Vaseline”? has all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard plaster without tt 
disagreeable features. In the tube it is absolutely sanitary, and may be applied easily, safely, and ata 
moment's notice. Put uy 

If not 
or stamps. 


““VASELINE” HAIR TONIC 


The World’s Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily care. Ordinary washing and brushing 
those germs which destroy the roots and prevent 


only in collapsible tubes, 1. 


obtainable locally, a sample tube will be sent post free to any address upon receipt of 1)- P.0. 


is not effective in preventing germs attacking the hair 
growth. Keep your hair clean and the roots healthy by using every day a litth ** VASELINE” Has 
Toni No need for vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities. Use it as an ordinary dressing. It will 
restore and preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and keep the scalp clean and sweet 
Delicately perfumed, it will make your hair as beautiful as it ought to be. 


Try a Bottle, 1/-, 2/-, and 3/- 


If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, post free to any address in the United Kingdom, 1 
receipt of Postal Order for t/*, 2/*, or 3/*, or stamps. 
Descriptive Booklet of all ** Vaseline” Preparations post free 


The Word “VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C_) 
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“Sweet as Summer.” 
Shakespesre 


A Royal Vinolia Sachet makes a delightiuliy dainty addition to 
a Lady's Dressing-room. When placed in a Drawer, Wardrobe, 
Glove-box, or Handkerchiet Case, it imparts to all the 


contents a sweet, delicate fragrance, deliciously pleasant and { 
relreshing. All articles of personal use—as well as suitable . 

household articles may thus be delightiully perfumed. 
The Royal Vinolia Sachet diffuses the charming per- -_. > 


fumes of flowers and sweet grasses, and the scent, 


which is lasting without being too \ 
strong or heavy, corresponds 
exactly with the liquid Royal 
Vinolia Perfume. 4 


\ Sachets of Satin 1/- each. 
\ Enclosed in suitable box. 
BVINOLIA COMPANY LTD. 


LONDON & PARIS 
RV 79-28 
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Another Amusement for Christmas ! 


Kinora Motion Pictures! 


You can have an exhibition of motion pictures in your own house 

without lantern or screen, and show them by daylight or any other light. 
The Kinora is a neat stereoscopic device made in several different models 
from 15,- to £15 15s. When a small handle at its side is turned (or, in 
some models, the clockwork set in motion) a series of rapid instantaneous 
photographs show motion-pictures in all the semblance of moving reality. 


The variety of Living Pictures obtainable is almost inexhaustible. 

Bond's Limited maintain a large library of motion pictures, showing 

famous and topical happenings of all kinds—from the Coronation 
Procession to a music-hall turn, 


Kinora 15/- & upwards 
Reels cost 3/6 each 


(With exchange privilege as described in Catalogue). 


A Kinora with a renewable supply of reels from the Library will 
provide an enormous amount of amusement not only at Christmas, 
but for years after. 


Living photographs of yourself, to be viewed in your 
To BOND'S. LIMITED. 


Kinora, are taken at the studio in Bond Street. 


The Kinora Hand Camera enables amateurs without | 138. New Bond Street, London . 
nor 
knowledge of photography to take motion pictures I enclose 18/6 for Kien 
Complete particulars of the Kinora post free | ci diiogttans select a larger model Hine Us 
from Bond's Limited, 138, New Bond Street, Ki the abroad) 
0 zc O 
London, W. Also of Hamley's, Regent lease send me the 
o . plea 
Street, W., and branches. Gilden Bock of Motion Photography 
GIVE A KINORA FOR! »w 
Add ess 


A CHRISTMAS BOX! 
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Saved by Father Christmas 


The Story of a Strike 
By A. B. COOPER 


(Lilustrated by A, 


T was only six months since Silas Brad- 

well’s niece, Eileen Anderson, had 
ome to live at Guiseburn Towers, and yet 
ier influence over him unmistakable. 
People had even remarked that Silas had 
been seen to smile, and even his ‘‘ hands ”’ 
—the people who worked in his huge mills at 
Blackham, five miles away 


Was 


had been heard 
to observe, before the dispute of a month 
ago which set them all against him again, that 

l’ gaffer were gettin’ a bit moor like other 
fowk.” But now that they had reverted to 
their old opinion of him, the reaction had 
seemed to intensify even their former hatred 
of their hard, uncompromising master, and, 
s they sat beside their cold hearth-stones, 
with the thermometer standing at ten degrees 
low freezing point, they cursed him, not 
nly in their hearts but with their lips. 

The dispute promised to be bitter and 
protracted. The spirit of sweet reasonable- 
hess was not conspicuous on either side. 
‘las stood upon his rights as a master to 
¥ what remuneration he should give his 
tkpeople, and argued that if they were not 
“atished they could try to get a better job 
“sewhere, He would not stand in their 
vay. He could see no Injustice in that—and 
€ told them so in plain, round, 


terry 
TMS 


unequivocal 


The approach of Christmas, 
675 


so far trom 
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easing the situation, seemed rather to com- 
plicate it. Probably the thought of the 
contrast between what the season ought to 
mean to them, and what it was likely to 
mean, added fuel to the fires of anger in the 
hearts of the workers. On Christmas Day 
the strike would have lasted exactly one 
month, and, as far as anyone could see, it 
seemed quite likely to go on for six. Little 
short of a miracle would soften Silas Brad- 
well’s heart, and miracles do not happen in 


these days—or so the people of Blackham 


believed. They overlooked the fact, in 
their pessimistic mood, that the greatest 
miracle worker is love, that it can turn 


darkness into light, bitter to sweet, sorrow 
to joy, and that it is performing these miracles 
every day. 

Kileen, being new to the neighbourhood, 
had not been much into Blackham. 
she had many services to perform at Guise- 
burn Towers if she were to do her duty by 
the man who had befriended her in her hour 
of need. But for him she would have been 
absolutely alone in the world when her 
mother died. It was just at that sad time 
that Silas Bradwell, a man whom she had not 


Besides, 


seen since she was a very little girl, and when 
Mrs. Bradwell —her mother’s 
alive, offered her a home in his beautiful 
mansion, Had she known it, Silas Brad- 


sister was 
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THE QUIVER 


well had been attracted, when he attended 
her mother’s funeral, by her own likeness to 
that dead wife whose early death had made 
a well of bitterness in his heart, and had 
done much to make him the man he now was. 
So diverse are the effects of sorrow. Some 
it softens, some it hardens, and some it 
blasts. 

So when Eileen came at her uncle's call 
to “keep house”’ for him, she determined 
to devote herself to him, heart and soul. 
Thus, with the exception of her activities 
in church and Sunday School, she seldom 
went far afield. Nevertheless, she could not 
help hearing about the strike, even though 
she knew so little about Blackham, and had 
never been in a cotton mill in her life, and she 
had done her best to talk to her uncle from 
the Her arguments 
were not arguments of expediency, or tactics, 
or retaliation, they were arguments of kind- 


compassionate side. 


ness and generosity and simple justice be- 
But she felt she had 
These things 


twixt man and man. 
made but little impression. 
did not appear to touch him. 
One thing her aloofness and remoteness 
her 
can 


from the contest was responsible for 
failure to realise What 
a gently-born “ slip of a girl’? know of the 
tragedies of industrial life, even though she 
have a heart of gold? The pathos, the pity, 
the heart-break of pinched babies and toiling 
women and half-clad children, and an empty 
cupboard, had not, as yet, clutched at her 
heart-strings. 

But they did Christmas 
The fact is, Ray Marsden, the son of the 
Vicar of they 
should, 


its grimness. 


before came, 
Guiseburn, was determined 
He was a young doctor in Black- 
ham, and he saw stark tragedy every day 
with his sympathetic eyes, and he knew that 
if Eileen should see a tithe of what he had 
seen she could not refrain from more strenu- 
ous advocacy of “ peace and goodwill.” 

Hle knew that any advocacy which came 
the 
source as far as Silas Bradwell was concerned. 
The factory master had quarrelled with the 
parson years ago, and had shaken the dust 


from vicarage would be tainted at its 


of the church from his shoes and had never 


entered it since. Ile had raised no objection 


to Eileen’s attendance, or to her taking a 
class in the Sunday School. It was a mattet 
of indifference to him. He wanted to be 
left alone these days. But he might have 


objected had he foreseen ¢ onsequences, which 


were certainly not in Eileen’s thoughts 
originally. It would be very untrue to g 
that they were not in her thoughts event. 
ally, although hitherto she had kept Re 
from any actual declaration of a love whig 


was as unmistakable as his honesty. 


Being a natural, unaffected, unspoiled gi 
Fileen just took Ray Marsden’s attentions, 
a flower takes the sunshine. She liked hip 
but she never stopped to imagine whethe 
her liking was of a special quality or strengt 
When he asked her to do anything for hin 
she did it willingly, and in return she aske 
him to do things for her, and he did ther 
joytully. 

One of the things she had asked him tod 
was to act the part of Father Christmas: 
a children’s party she was giving at t 
Towers to all the children of the village a 
its without distinction 
class or creed, on December 23rd. He he 
pointed out the fact that he had nev 
entered the doors of Guiseburn Towers { 
years, and that Mr. Bradwell would probab! 
object to his presence there. 

Eileen’s answer to that was a merry lau 
“It’s all very ridiculous,” she said, “and! 
don't suppose anyone but uncle remember 


neighbourhood, 


what the original quarrel was about, bi 
even if they do, and even if the cause W 
in the least adequate, I see no reason Wi 
he should include the son under the father 
ban.”’ 

“But I fear he does,” said Ray. 

Well, in any case,”’ laughed Eileen, 
wouldn't know you if he saw you, bec 
you will be most effectually disguised ¢ 
Father Christmas, and—I may tell you- 
is very unlikely he will even see you, bec’ 
his one and only stipulation, when I met 
tioned this project to him and asked his 
mission, was that he should not be asked! 
join in the festivities. Of course, I aq 
esced, because | looked upon it as a bit 
a score for me to get my party at all—eh 

“Well, you know you are irresistib! 
Eileen,” he said, and then Eileen chang 
the subject. 

But had lost all 
children’s party as she drove home on t 
bitter December afternoon, snuggled 4 
into her rugs and furs, at Ray's side. 


in a cinematograph, ! 
hom 


interest in ™ 


she 


could see again, as 
wretchedness of poverty-stricken 2° 
the pinched faces of the children, the su 


sometimes fierce looks of the men; the g@ 


t 
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patience, but more often the barely con- 
cealed hatred of the women. It had made 
an indelible impression upon her heart. Oh, 
the babies! Her heart yearned over them. 

* Ray,”’ she burst out, ‘it’s too dreadful. 
I don't think it would be right to have the 
Christmas party to-morrow night. It seems 
like dancing at a funeral.” 

Ray nodded. ‘It does, somewhat,” he 
“but it was arranged before the 
strike commenced, and the kiddies are all 
specially and personally invited, and they 
have been eagerly looking forward to it 
for weeks, and—well—it’s got to go on, 
and we must give them the night of their 
lives, Eileen—you and I,” 


assented ; 


EVER was heard such a clamour as when 
Father Christmas, his very own self, 
actually walked into the great oak-panelled 
room with a big bag on his back, so literally 
crammed with toys that a flaxen-haired doll 
and a golliwog—indicative, no doubt, of the 
sharp contrasts one meets in daily life—were 
peeping out at the pack’s mouth, evidently 
Only 
At any rate, it may be 
that never 
had such a hubbub awakened the ghostly 
echoes of Guiseburn 


because it was a case of ‘‘ House Full 
Standing Room.” 
quite safely asserted before 
lowers. 

defied the lynx-eyed 
to discover his 


would have 
Holmes 
rhe children certainly never even attempted 


Ray 
Sherlock identity. 
to guess who he was. They were quite con- 
tent to take him at his face value; and that 
proclaimed him, by every mark known to 
than Father 
His clean-shaven chin had sud- 


fairy-lore, to be none other 
Christmas. 
denly grown a beard of portentous length 
and exceeding hoariness, his straight, thin 
nose, with its delicate nostrils, had as sud- 
evolved a 


denly blood-relationship to a 


strawberry, whilst his cheeks were so red 


with riding over the Arctic ice and snow in 
his sledge, that they matched his nose and 
his long red cloak exactly. 

Only his grey-blue eyes were. the_ real 
thing. They could not be disguised, or their 


kindly colour altered, 3ut they seemed to 
fall in with the general tone of things remark- 
ably 


and shone in the light of many fairy lamps 


well. They glanced round the room, 


as their owner advanced to the centre of the 


room, and dumped down his big bag as} 
took his stand beside the lovely Christm 
tree. 

Then came the work of distributing 
and it took Eileen and Fathe | 
Christmas and the servants all their ting | 
Every boy and girl had a toy and a boo 
and a pretty or useful article of attire, a 


presents, 


soon the room was one babel of squeaking 


trumpets, talking dolls, shrill whistles, m- 
tling drums and children’s merry voices 

And was Silas Bradwell all t 
time ? In his room, pretending to rea 
but really brooding, chewing the bitter ¢ 
of his own thoughts. 

Suddenly the telephone bell pealed « 
unexpectedly, so that its sound start 
even an imperturbable man like Sis} 
Bradwell. He clutched the receiver a 
thrust it to his ear. ‘ Yes,” 
are you?” Telephone talk seemed exact 
suited to his style of interrogation. Th 
there was a muffled sound of jargon un 


where 


he said, “w 


telligible to anyone except the owner 
the ear placed firmly at the orifice. SI 
listened and interpolated a_ sentence 
and again, which crackled like an elect 
spark, a look of hatred and fear grew i! 
first flushed and tl 
“Wire instantly 
Warmington for a posse of police, and you 
better inform the Commandant at Freshto 
so that he can send a squad of cavalry! 
he thinks fit. The beasts! Well, let 
Fire the house, will they? A lot 
How many? 
Starving? 


eyes, and his face 


became deathly pale. 


come! 
good they'll get out of that 
about five hundred ?—Pah ! 
course they are. Serve ’em_ right, t 
Whose fault is it? Not The mil 
there when they want to start—Wire ¢ 
once.” : 
Silas Bradwell banged the receiver 
its place and leapt from his seat. It = 
his trusted manager that had just rung! 
up from Blackham to inform him thal 
mob of men were already on their way! 
the Towers, vowing to burn the place ove! 
their master’s head. He clenched his nae 
in fierce anger, and even shook his fst 
the direction of the distant town where 
mill was situated ; yet there was 4 look y 
his face. which few had ever seen B® 
It was quite evident that his wols 
that was 


fierce bY 


mine 


before. 
people, like Russian wolves 
had been rendered 


He had heard rumous 


simile 


cold 


weather 
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SAVED BY FATHER CHRISTMAS 


some of the babies were dying for lack 
of nourishment, and that, in consequence, 
the women had begun to incite their hus- 
bands and sons to strong measures. Yes, 
and Eileen had, only that very morning, 
told him the same thing. But he had not 
counted on this. He never thought they 
would dare to sally out at nine o'clock on 
a winter’s night, tramp all along the high 
road, and up the long drive to the Towers, 
through three inches of snow, with the fierce 
boast on their lips that they would burn him 
out of house and home. No, he had not 
reckoned on that. 

He strode to the win- 
dow and flung it open. 
To the left the broad, 
stone steps went down 
from the great front 
door, and beyond was 
the glimmering snow- 
covered lawn, and, still 
beyond, the park, with 
its trees and 
standing out 
the prevailing white- 
Hark! What 
was that? There was 
no mistaking the dis- 
tant murmur. It was 
the sound of many 
voices, thrill of 
dread—or was it the 
Ireezing wind which 
came shrewdly through 
the open window ?—ran 
through Silas’s bones. 
He seemed to feel sud- 
denly old and helpless, 
as though it would re- 
quire a supreme effort 
hot to break down and 
Weep. For the first 
time in his life he 
Wanted someone to lean 
on, It Was a new feel- 
ing tor Silas, 


groves 


against 


ness, 


He was 
senerally so strong and 
self-confident. Men 
Tegarded him as ada- 
want They thought 
“um Incapable of weak- 
hess, He shuddered 
and shut the window. 
The horde of hungry, 
Taging men were in 


“*But—but—what can you do?’ he gasped. 


ten minutes would 


they 
be on the lawn, ravening like wild beasts, 


the park. In 
and thirsting for vengeance. It was a 
lurid picture that presented itself to his 
imagination ; but perhaps it was not far 
wrong. 

Then another and much 
thought flashed into his mind. 


more horrible 
Yes, more 


‘A slip of a girl like 
you?’"—yp. 9s, 
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horrible, for Silas Bradwell, with all his keen, 
hard, business spirit, was by no means a 
The house was full of children, 
He was 


monster. 
and he had forgotten all about it. 
so little used to these Christmas functions 
that the presence of these little ones had 
quite escaped his thoughts. They were 
romping in innocent glee at this moment, 
when five hundred fire fiends were march- 
ing upon the place. Hark! that 
faint sound of their laughter. The rioters 
could not be more than half a mile away 
now, and yet he had been so stupefied by 
the telephone message from his manager 
that he had seemed incapable of thought. 
burst ? But he 
something. But 


was the 


head would 


must do 


Surely his 
must act—he 
what ? What ? 
A little tap came at the door; such a 
tiny tap that he scarcely heard it. Yet he 
started as if the telephone bell had rung 
again. ‘‘ Comein,” he shouted ; and Eileen’s 
radiant face peeped round the door. 
“Won't you come and join us at supper, 
uncle darling ?”’ coaxed. ‘Oh, you 
will. Why should you remain here all 
alone ?) What—what's the matter, uncle ? 
Are you ill?) Oh—let me send—— What ? 
Rioters ? Going to fire the Ah, 
didn’t I tell you the poor babies were starv- 
Poor, poor little mites. No wonder 
Look here, uncle. You 
They'll not 


she 


house ? 


ing ? 
they're desperate. 
can do nothing in this matter. 


hearken to you. Leave this to me. I'll 
see it through. They'll not burn the 
Towers down to-night. Uncle, will you 


stay in this room and leave it to your little 


girl—Eileen?”’ stroked his pallid 
cheek. She saw that it was his hour of 
weakness—that he had been over-strained, 


and that he was ready to lean on the first 
strong hand that was outstretched to him. 

* But—but—what you do?” he 
gasped. “A slip of a girl like you 
five hundred savages ? ”’ 

“ They're not savages, uncle. 
under their fustian 
Leave them to 


can 
against 


They have 


good, honest hearts 


waistcoats. I know them. 


me. This does not seem to be a woman's 


rhey'll listen to me when 
You must not 


work, but it is. 
they wouldn't listen to vou. 
show yourself; I couldn't hold them if vou 


did. Promise, uncle the lives of fifty 
children may depend upon your answer.” 
“T promise, Lileen—my good girl, But 


” 


—but—if—— 


“ There is no ‘if’ about it. 
and Eileen disappeared, 


Leave it ty 


III 

H”: my children! Listen! T haw 

story to tell you,”’ said Father Chris 
mas, rising from the place of honour at t 
head of the supper table, two minutes afte 
Kileen had returned 
“Once upon a time I, Father Christmas, wen 
to a large and beautiful house, like this, a 
I gave the children all manner of lovely pr 
sents, like these, and spread before ther 
choice cakes and fruits, like these, and tl 


without her und 


were just beginning to enjoy  themsely 
when there came down from the dark street 
of the city a troop of shivering mortal 
naked, and the childr 


have 


and almost 
said: ‘ Father Christmas, we 
and heaps of good things all the year roun 
Besides, they ha 


poor 


and these have none. 
little children and tiny babies at home w 
would go wild with joy if they had a talkin 
doll or a funny Oh, Father 
Christmas, grant that we may give all | 
waylarens 


golliwog. 


new treasures to these 
I said: 
manger put this thought into your heat 
Do even as you wish.’ And I led the childr 
forth, and they distributed not only t 
presents, but their supper also, to the po 
hungry and wretched ones, and they all sa 
it was the happiest time they had @ 
And Father Christmas § 
down there was a great cry: “ We ™ 
like to do the same, dear Father Christmas 

“ But,” said one fair-haired boy who * 
next to Eileen, no shivenn: 
mortals here, and it is a long way 
town through the snow"; and the childret 
faces fell, for they knew that the fair-hat! 
Father Christm 
episode probably occurred in Fairyland a 
not in this matter-of-fact neighbourhooe 

“ Pat trust in Father Chnstme 
said Eileen. ‘ Listen!” 

“ Then hall do the same,” said t 
benignantly towards ! 
Father Christmas 


}* or 


‘The Babe who was cradled ini 


spent.” when 


‘there are 


boy spoke the truth. 


your 


you 
old sage, smiling 
fair-haired boy, ‘ for 
do wonders, and there will be no nee 
trudge through the snow to the tow? 


no. But shall 


to go out W 


want you 


d 
and it is very cold 


me into the night ‘ 
» serve 
hasten with Miss Anderson and the s 
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SAVED 
to your cloak-rooms and 
wrap yourselves up warm 
and snug, and change your 
shoes, and in five minutes 
exactly meet me in the hall, 
bringing with you your toys 
and pretty presents. Let 
each boy and girl also bring 
a plate of good things from 
the supper table. Now, away 
you go!” 

" The children crowded out 
of the room in high excite- 
ment and scurried upstairs. 
There Eileen and the servants 
helped to wrap them up 
against the biting wind. Then 
they returned to the dining- 
room and despoiled the table 
of all its delightful confec- 
tions, In five minutes they 
were reassembled in the hall, 


where Father Christmas 
awaited them. 

What a stir there was! 
Silas heard it, for it was 


almost immediately outside 
his door, and he wondered if 
Eileen were hurrying the chil- 
dren home. He never guessed 
the real inwardness of the 
Situation. He knew it was 
too late to attempt this, be- 
already the lighted 
torches of the mob illumi- 
nated the park. This was 
the most by far the most 
exciting episode of the even- 
ing. Then Father Christmas, in his long 
flowing beard, and fur cap, and long red 
cloak, led the children to the great front 
door and down the broad steps—a wondrous 
procession indeed. The darkness blinded the 
children, and they could not see. But they 


knew that their appearance was greeted with 
a great shout. 


Cause 


; Was it welcome or menace ? 
Eileen’s heart stopped. But she trusted 
the men. They would not—they could not 
~hurt the children. As the clamour died 
aney Fileen’s voice rang across the lawn. 

Dear men, the children greet you. They 
ang laden with Christmas gifts for your 
ittle ones and your babes in arms. They 
want you to have 


a happy Christmas, and 


do not want the « hildren’s stockings to 
“empty. There are toys and all sorts of 


BY FATHER CHRISTMAS 


“Then Silas Bradwell held out his hand "—p. 100, 


pretty things, and cakes and fruit and sweet- 
meats, all children 
It’s a little surprise we have prepared 


sorts of things which 
leve. 
for you. Open your ranks and let the chil- 


There is something for each one 


” 


dren in, 
of you to take home to wife and bairns. 

Then arose a great, glad shout from the 
This nothing than a 
miracle on the part of Father Christmas, and 


children. was less 
they were ready to give him every credit for 
it. Hardly able to believe, nevertheless, 
that Father had worked the 
wonder, yet filled to overtlowing with the 
Father they 
rushed across the lawn, and found more joy 
that cold night in giving than they had 
found in receiving. 

Who could keep anger in the heart when 


Christmas 


spirit of Christmas’s story, 


evel 
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little innocents were flitting about in the 
cold moonlight with laughter and pleasant 
words upon their lips? Not these simple 
certainly. ‘‘Quench yer 
cried a big voice—the voice of their 
nowt to-neet,’’ and 
instantly every man obeyed. ‘“‘ By gum! 
that’s a gradely nice doll!” “ Aye, aye, 
aar little Janey'll goo fair mad when hoo 
** Bless 


fellows, torches, 
chaps,” 


leader—*“ ther’s 


dooin’ 


sees that.”’ Gi'e us a kiss, then.”’ 
their little hearts the 
pressions, and a hundred more like them, 
on every side, and they were crowned by 
three 
three 


These were ex- 


missie, 
and 


cheers for ‘ young 
more for ‘‘ Father Christmas,” 
tines three for T’ childer.”’ 
But Silas, seeing all this, unseen himself, 
struck with amazement. It 
revelation to him of the power of love and 
His hour of weak- 
strength. Un- 
down his 


Three 


was was a 
kindliness and sympathy. 

hour of 
accustomed tears fell unchecked 
cheeks. Then came the inevitable question : 
What was he doing here, skulking in his 
room, when a mere slip of a girl was standing 
in the breach ? But he had promised that 
he would not intervene. Yes, but Eileen 
had had a certain kind of intervention in her 
mind—a kind of intervention which inflames 
rather than allays passion. His 
tion should be something different from that. 


became his 


ness 


interven- 


It should be a foretaste and a prophecy of 
the new spirit which should dominate him in 
Oh, ves, 

Faults 
but 


his relations with his workpeople. 

there had been faults on their side. 
of stubbornness which were very galling, 
he had been a hard and exac ting mastcr. 
how 


‘ Goodness they are cheering 


Il can't 


mec, 
the children! | 
keep out of this 

Silas 
The who 
hall the 


unalloyed pleasure at 


will—yes, I will. 


the 


congregated in the 


Bradwell rushed out of room 


servants were 


around open doors, looking with 


the scene silhouetted 


against the landscape, and lit by the moon 
and the streaming lights of the house, fell 
back in amazement, and something akin 
to panic, when they saw their mastet But 


he did not pause, even to put a cap over his 


iron-grey locks He passed rapidly through 


their midst into the lane of light which 
wept down the broad steps 

Then he paused. For a breathing space 
he was unnoticed Phen a voice shouted 


“'T’ gaffer!” and instantly every face was 


turned to that tall figure standing on th 


and an_ indescribable 


surging through the crowd. 


steps, 


portend ? 
end in failure and tragedy after all ? 
“My men!” 


night and to wish you Christmas cheet 
am glad that my niece and the children hay 


been able to give you something to tak 
home to your wives and your little one 


Now it is my turn. 
Eve. From two p.m. to six p.m. I shall 
in my office at the mill, and every man w 


pplies to me there shall have a_ weeks 
wages put into his hands with which to bu 


dinner and 


stocking. 


the Christmas 
the children’s 
getting late, and the children must get ho 
to bed, and your wives will expect yo 
back.”’ 

Phen pandemonium broke out—not 
pandemonium of hate and revolution a 
nalice, but of joy and thankfulness at 
Even the cheers for the child 
were exceeded by the cneers for “1 
and as he turned and walked back intot 
bent head and 
behind his back, those 
pleasantest sound he had ever listened to 

But was the wonder-worket 
Santa Claus—this Father Christmas? T 
question pursued Silas Bradwell and \ 


oyalt V. 
gaffer 


house with hands claspe 


cheers seemed t 


who 


still unanswered. He learned that sal 
night. The masquerader threw off | 
mask and revealed the features ol K 
Marsden, the son of a man whom he! 


quarrelled with long ago. It all seemed s 
now. Silas Bradwell held 
his hand. He had been through dee] watels 
that night, and things could never be! 


and petty 


same with him again. 

Phank 
* thank 
you some day 
him at that time what form the repay! 
might take, but it may be said at once t 
he did not attempt to deny the debt 
He found it cost 
they live ce 


said with a choke 
you. I shall hope to reps 


Perhaps 1 did not su 


vou,” he 


Vol 


the bill was presented 


parting with Eileen, but as 


at hand, and are the idols ot Blackham, ' 


to-day than evel 
And the vical @ 


Another mirace. 


finds himself happier 
was ip hus hfe betore. 


he are bosom chums 


sound went 
What did ; 
Was Eileen’s happy thought t 
cried Silas Bradwell in a loud 


voice, which could be heard to the farthes 
edge of the crowd, “ I’m glad to see you to 


To-morrow is Christmas 


something lo 


Good-night. Its 


vas 
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The Clear Call 


A Christmas Story 
By ANNIE S. SWAN 


(Illustrated by SALMON) 


NNA HAMLYN, otherwise Sister 
Faith of St. Anselm’s Hostel, came 
up to her cosy bed-sitting-room about cleven 
o'clock one evening, very tired at the close 
of her working-day. It had been a longer 
dav than usual, and she was so tired both 
in body and in heart that she wished she 
could dispense with the duties of her toilet, 
and by simply throwing herself on the bed 
fall into a sound and dreamless sleep. The 
Sister-in-Charge at any Hostel must neces- 
sarily be a bearer of other people’s burdens, 
because the very name of Hostel suggests a 
place where burdens can be laid down. 
‘he fire burned cheerily in the little room, 
and the big old basket chair stood invitingly 
in front of it, while some Ictters lay on the 
little table at the side. She glanced at them 
asually, wondering whether she would have 
the courage to tackle them before she went 
to bed. First she hung up the cloak she had 
over her arm, then set on the kettle to get 
herself a cup of cocoa ; 


it seemed long since 
the seven o'clock supper in the Common 
room. It was the month of December, and 
there was so much distress in the parish and 
surrounding district that the resources of 
the Hostel were taxed to their utmost limit. 
Then they were busy with their Christmas 
preparations, the celebration of which was 
to be on a scale not yet attempted at St. 
Anselm's. This was made possible by the 
generous benefactions of a friend of the 
Mission who wished to remain anonymous. 
ghee Faith was not the Warden ‘of St. 
Anselm's, though she was undoubtedly one 
Ol its most valuable assets. 


Into 


ho As she dropped 
into her chair, and untied the neat bow ot 
"er cap so that the Strings floated on her 
rege her face, a little pale and lined 

' fatigue, made her look at least thirty- 


© Her actual age 


She Was just twenty-nine. 
1ad known much sorrow, had suffered 
*nest disappointment that can possibly 
On a won ’ 
‘woman's heart, and in the last three 
years had 


tiie 


laboured SO strenuously among 


poor that they had worn het almost to 


a shadow, Her lace Was both 


sweet and 


strong; and since she had given herself 
completely to works of love and mercy, it 
had acquired a sort of saintliness which made 
people look at her in the street as she passed 
to and fro in the garb of the Sisterhood, 
and feel that they could tell her almost any- 
thing. That was the secret of her power— 
the compelling sympathy which simply drew 
all hearts to her, and caused the suffering, 
the erring, and the sad, to tell her things they 
kept from all the rest of the world. 

But sometimes the burden-bearer got very 
tired. She gave herself so freely, yet there 
were moments when, in the midst of the 
work God had blessed so abundantly, she 
became conscious of sudden and swift rebel- 
lion, of all a woman's longings for the things 
other women had in plenty, for a home of 
her own, for love and succour and caressing 
—in a word, for all she gave to others. She 
was feeling so to-night, and her eye scarcely 
brightened as she glanced over her letters, 
laying some of them aside with the little 
weary air which indicated that she did not 
feel herself equal to studying any fresh 
appeal. But presently she was interested 
and arrested by a square envelope of hand- 
made paper, addressed in an elegant hand- 
writing, and having on the back a small neat 
crest in black. She opened that without a 
moment's hesitation, and her face became 
very soft and sunshiny as she read: 


“ Keston Grange, Ashdown, 
* December 18th. 
“Dearest ANNA, 

“Tam writing about Christmas again, 
because Claude and Evy are coming, and 
we feel that we should not be complete 
without you. 

“ If you don't send a favourable answer 
to this, don't be at all surprised if Colonel 
KXkeston comes one day to the Hostel to 
He is always talking 
Dear, don't 
you think we have spared you long enough 
to St. Anselm's 2?) We are very dull and 
quict and empty here without you, and you 


remove you by force. 
about what he is going to do. 
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THE QUIVER 


all her hopes she had been unable to endyp 
the quiet monotony of a country rectory, ay | 


know that at Christmas things are more 
difficult, and all our sorrow seems to be 
accentuated. Do try and arrange to come, 
even if it should be Thursday before you get 
away. The Colonel or Claude or Jimmy 
will meet you anywhere, or come all the 
way to fetch you, if you only say the word. 
Only come you must! We have been very 
good in other years, Anna, and have not 
insisted, but this time we really feel that 
we must have you. Take this asa clear call, 
and come. All the rest of the year you 
give to St. Anselm’s and your poor. We 
are very poor, dear Anna, at Christmas 
time, and nobody needs you more than 
‘Your ever affectionate 
“ALICE KEsTON,” 


Sister Faith’s eyes were full of tears as she 
laid the letter down, and her face became 
dreamy with memory. Once she had ex- 
pected to become daughter in fact, as she 
was already in heart and love at Keston 
Grange. Then the blow fell which brought 
an honoured name in the dust, and desolated 
her life. Dick Keston had been an anxiety 
and a trouble to his parents from his way- 
ward boyhood up. There seemed to be a 
wild strain in him somewhere, and when he 
became engaged to sweet Anna Hamlyn his 
father and mother had rejoiced with exceed- 
ing joy. She would steady him, they said, 
and bring him back to the paths of rectitude 
and duty. But she had failed. 

For a time he had reformed, and showed 
a lively desire to love right and to pursue 
it, and then the final blow had fallen, He 
embezzled a large sum of money from his 
employers, and was only spared the con- 
sequences of his sin by the prompt settlement 
of the claim, and the leniency of the firm 
who did not wish to add to the burden of 
the unhappy parents. 

The culprit had disappeared, and nothing 
had been heard of him since, and his name 
was now seldom mentioned at Keston Grange. 
sut he was not forgotten; what prodigal ever 
is? Even Anna Hamlyn, the woman whose 
heart he had wrung, never forgot him for a 
moment, and as she went in and out among 
her poor she often 
should 


wondered whether she 
Stranger things 
had happened in her experience during the 
last three years. 


come across him 


She had come face to face with traeedy 
in a hundred forms. After the downfall of 
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with the consent of her aunt and uncle, wh; 
had brought her up, had given herself to the 
work at St. Anselm's. 

It was a step she had never regretted, ony 
sometimes, as now, she felt over-tired jp 
body and soul. She let the letter fall on be 
lap, and pondered the contents. She knes 
that it was a hard thing for the Sister.p. 
Charge to ask to be away at Christmas, byt 
somehow the words “a clear call” lingere 
in her heart, and beat upon her ears, It 


— 


was true what her dear old friend and almost * 


mother said, all the year she gave herself t 
the work. At Christmas she ought to belom 
to them. 
that she would move heaven and earth t 
get away. She was surprised at the promp 
titude with which she was able to decide 
and also at the odd lightness of heart whic 
followed hard upon it. Even her prayes 
were haunted by pictures of Keston a 
Christmas, with the snow upon the tres 
the ice on the lake, the joy and comfortd 
a real home within its old grey walls, 

She slept peacefully and soundly, aol 
without dreams. Next morning, being dom 
a few minutes before breakfast, she pr 
sented herself in the Warden's room to malt 
her plea. The Warden was a grey-hait 
clergyman who, with his wife, after twenty 
years’ experience of an East End parish, ba 
taken up the Settlement work, honestly 
believing that it presented the best meas 
of dealing with the poverty and misery ¢ 
the district. 

‘‘Good morning, Sister Faith,” he sail 


looking round with a little pleased smile whe | 


she entered. He was in a good mood hin- 


She decided as she made her coon 


self, having been heartened by the goodw! 
offerings received by the morning post for | 


their special Christmas effort. You loos 
bright ; have you had good news, toot — 

suppose | have,” she answered, “Wi 
you read this, Mr. Shillito ? 1 want t 
answer 

She gave him Mrs. Keston’s letter, and be 
read it through, then turned and looked uf 
into her face. 

‘You would like to go?” he said inquir 
ingly. 

‘TI should like it, of course, but it 1s m0 
so much that, as the feeling that I ought t 
vo, that there is something for me to? 


there,” she answered frankly. “It 5™ 


“* Will you read this, Mr. Shillito? I want to answer “°° 


| 
is vet 


THE QUIVER 


strong, so strong that I don't feel I can set 
it aside.” 

“Then go,’ he answered without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. ‘‘ Christmas without you 
is unthinkable, and we shall have a catas- 
trophe of some kind as sure as we are dis- 
cussing it now; but I would not keep you, 
my dear; go, most certainly. You have 
been very faithful and devoted, and this poor 
lady's claim is perfectly just and reasonable.” 

“‘T should not go till the twenty-third, at 
least, or perhaps the twenty-fourth, which is 
Thursday, and I should most certainly be 
back on the Monday. I have a week in 
between, and our preparations are well for- 
ward. Sister Joyce will step nobly into the 
breach.” 

** She will,”’ answered the Warden with a 


“She was seen off by Sister Joyce, 
a trifle tearfully.” 


trifle of dryness in his voice, 
not be Sister Faith.” 


Sister Faith smiled a little as she tun: 
away. It was sweet to be spoken to like thy 


to know that when she went her place wou 
be difficult to fill. 
lived and laboured for. 

She made good use of the intervening da 
and when she got into the train at Water) 
where she was seen off by Sister Joyee 
trifle tearfully, she felt that she had eam 
her little holiday and prepared to enjoy by 
self to the full. When she reached Ashd 
station, after a quick and pleasant run of 
hour and a half, she was delighted to see 
the platform Evelyn, the only daughter 
the house, now the wife of Captain Clav 
Vicary, stationed at Colchester. 

How are 
dear? I'msoa 


fully glad to s 


you,” said Evel 
heartily. “ Fat! 
and Claude 2 


ing things, 

mother hadac 

and I wouldn't 
her come out. Sheis 


we all are, you bles 
woman, though 
hardly hoped you wou 
achieve it.” 

‘*T came against 
precedent, Ev 
Anna 
ously,“ because I sim; 
felt, after your moth 
letter, 
come. 


answered 


How sweet | 
older!” 
Evelyn 
pretty 
years younger th 
Anna Hamlyn. Buts 
had had a_ happy! 
and two dear lit! 
and was 


was 4a Vel 
woman, 


children, 
every way satisied 


her lot. 

‘* Ves, the kiddies 2" 
quite well. To t 
vou have never 


baby ; you have 


“ But she wil 


It was something to hay 


Jimmy are shoo! 


pleased at your comin 


that I 


look, and not a mua 


a 
Salt 
bee 
how 

but 


only 


hop 
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THE CLEAR CALL 


t of worshipping in these few days,” 
“But they have 
Heavens, 


a lo 
said Evelyn teasingly. 
been working you too hard, Anna. 
how tired you look!” 

She very nearly said “ How old you look!” 
but kept back the words, though Anna would 
probably only have laughed at them. 

“How many are stopping at the Grange, 
Evy? For I haven’t any pretty clothes 
only what you see, and an old evening frock 
hopelessly out of date.” 

‘I do wish you had come in the Sister's 
garb ; you look sweeter in that than in any- 
thing,” said Evelyn quickly. 

“T wanted to leave it behind just for a 
few days. No, I’m not tired of anything, 
but just for these days, only till Monday, 
I thought I should put St. Anselm’s quite 
behind me.”’ 

“It's the right thing to do, I'm sure. 
I only wish we could put St. Anselm's behind 
altogether, and get you to come and live with 
father and mother. That would make us 
allhappy. Oh, about the guests! Nobody 
to-night, but to-morrow night we shall have 
the Rector and Lady Arabella, and possibly 

lonel and Mrs. Truscott. If your frock is 
not ot passable I dare say you and I can rig up 
something between us to-night ; we gener- 
ally used to be successful with that sort of 
thing in the old days, didn’t we, dear ? ”’ 

Thus, in intimate, friendly and slightly 
Temmiscent talk, they drove through the 
lanes to Keston Grange. 

“ Mother is not very well. You know how 
dull she gets at times like this. Whenever 
lamily celebration is in the air, she feels it 
all so much. You will do her mere good 
than anybody, | suppose you've never 
here she hesitated a mome nt, hardly know- 


ing how the woman at her side would take 
it 


“T suppose you’ve never heard or seen 
anything of Dic xe" 


Anna shook her head. 
Never, but do you know, Evy, 
never given up hope. 


I have 
I have a sort of fecling 
somehow that I will come across him, and 
that he will be redeemed yet.” 

Great is your faith,” said Evelyn, with 
small unconvinced sigh. ‘It is because 
you talk to mother like that, that your too 


Tar 
© visits do her sO muc h good,’ 
They ¢ ame, 


a 


as she 


ke tl ‘se rds, 


which ] wretty rambling old house 

ooked more like a picture than ever 
At 

appreciative eyes, It was her 


home in a sense that her uncle’s house had 
never been, and her heart gave 2 little throb, 
half of pain and half of pleasure, as she 
stepped into the familiar lall. 

“ Run up to mother, she'll be listening for 
you. She's in her own sitting-room, and we 
shall have tea there presently.” 

Evelyn did not hasten after her. She had 
a singularly generous and trustful nature, 
and was in no way jealous of the strong hold 
Anna Hamlyn had on her mother’s affection. 
When she followed hard upon the tea-tray 
about ten minutes later, she found Anna 
sitting on the end of her mother's sofa, both 
of them looking much pleased, now that the 
first emotion of the meeting was over. 

‘Don't you think Anna looks very tired, 
mother ?” asked Evelyn, as she stood over 
them both, dangling her gloves in her hand. 
‘She talks of staying only till Monday. It's 
absurd! She looks as if she wanted weeks 
and weeks of rest!”’ 

Mrs. Keston patted her hand, but for the 
moment did not speak, and then tea came 
and made a timely diversion. Very quickly 
Anna slipped into her old place as a daughter 
of the house. When the men came in about 
half an hour later, they greeted her almost 
rapturously, Jimmy Keston looking specially 
glad. Jimmy was a fair-haired lad of nine- 
teen, still at Oxford, the Colonel's nephew, 
and now likely to be his heir. After the 
frightful downfall of his hopes concerning 
his own son, the old soldier had made a 
definite offer to his brother concerning his 
second son, and had practically adopted him. 
On this point there had been a little bitter- 
ness between Dick's father and mother, the 
latter thinking not sufficient margin had been 
allowed for the prodigal’s return. With this 
view Anna Hamlyn had concurred, but the 
subject had never been mentioned by Colonel 
Keston her presence, and he was not a 
man to stand questioning or criticism from 
any quarter. His son's disgrace had nearly 
killed him, and it would have caused him far 
less suffering to have lost him by death. 

A very happy hour was spent over the tea- 
table, and Anna had to stand a good deal of 
good-humoured chatf about her work at the 
Mission, all of which she received in good 
part and parried very cleverly. 

‘Your tongue hasn't lost its edge, miss,” 
said the Colonel grimly. 

“T hope T haven't been rude, Colonel,” 
she said with a little pretty deprecating touch, 
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THE QUIVER 


“Oh, no; they deserve it; and you're 
more than a match for them. If you talk to 
your dock labourers and your loafers like 
that, the fear of death must be on them.” 

“They need straight talking, and they 
like it,” she answered merrily. “ And neither 
Claude nor Jimmy know what they are talk- 
ing about now. I shall get them to come and 
spend a day at St. Anselm's soon, and their 
eyes will be opened.” 

“We don’t think !”’ said Jimmy under his 
breath, with a comical glance at his Cousin 
Evy. At the moment the babies appeared 
with their nurse, making a delightful diver- 
sion, and adding the final touch to a pretty 
family scene. 

Anna was very tired that evening when, 
about half-past ten, she retired to her own 
room. Evelyn came in for a talk over the 
fire, and it was after eleven before she was 
really left alone. Then she drew in a low 
chair, and in her dressing-gown sat cowering 
over the fire, recalling a lot of old memories, 
many of them painful, all of them so engross- 
ing that when on the stroke of midnight she 
was ready for bed, sleep seemed far enough 
She had been given her old rooms, 
bedroom 


away. 
a snug little sitting-room with 
adjoining, and she left the communicating 
door open, so that she could catch the glow 
She heard 


the old clock on the stairs strike one, and 


of the firelight from her pillow. 
then remembered no more until she was 
awakened by a sudden sound of some kind, 
not very loud, but unusual, the sort of sound 
that awakes people because it has no part 
in the ordinary happenings of the house. 
Not in the least a nervous woman, she sat up 
and listened intently. At the foot of her 
bed the door opened upon the corridor, but 
it was seldom opened because always when 
she had Oct upied these rooms she had made 
a practice of coming through by the sitting- 
room. But now she was quite conscious of 
a step in that corridor, and on the spur of 
the moment she was going to call out to ask 
whether it was Evelyn, whose room was on 
But something held hea 
A small night-light burning on the 
table by her bed just relieved the gloom, 


the same landing. 
bac k. 


and bending over it she looked at her watch 
and discovered that it was just twenty 
minutes past three. 
Listening intently she heard no further 
sound, but the consciousness of some pre 


sence near became 


Oo strong that she ross 


quietly, put on her dressing-gown and gi 
pers, and taking up her night-light went 
into the sitting-room., 
she stepped into the corridor and listen 
One small light burned at the far end, whe 
it ended in the wide landing at the top oft 
stairs. Without a moment's hesitation s 
sped along, and looking over the gall 
shading her iamp with her hand, she s 
something move below. The experiences 
the last three years had given to Am 
Hamlyn a courage not perhaps natural to} 
She was not in the least afraid, and wit 
out a moment's hesitation stole softly d 
the richly carpeted stairs. Then she s 
quite clearly that there was a light int 
drawing-room. This disposed of her i 
that it might be Colonel Keston, or Clau 
or Jimmy, because they would be unlik 
to go into the drawing-room in the mid 
That it was a treasure-h 
The collection of enar 


of the night. 
Anna well knew. 
alone was worth over a thousand pound 
and in a cabinet between the windows th 
were snuiff-boxes of rare workmanship 4 
design, many of them richly jewelled t 
had belonged to famous people, and had bx 
picked up by Colonel Keston at various ti 
in his search for the curios he loved. 

In the old days Anna had often wonder 
that they were so careful of the silver, @ 
so little careful of these treasures, which 
worth more and could so easily be cat 
away. She even remembered, as withs 
unhesitating feet she approached the ¢ 
that once Dick had spoken about it to! 
pointing out how easily any intruder’ 
make himself possessor of the whole lot 

She set her light down on one of the he 
oak chests in the hall and stole forwat 
the door, which was a little ajar. It was 
she expected, a man was busy at the cab! 
between the windows, so intent on his W 
that he evidently had no expectation 
being disturbed. No sense ot feat took | 
Anna Hamlyn, and_ without! 


hesitation she pushed open 


session. of 
moment's 
door, purposely making a movement 
should make the burglar aware ol her | 


not somehow very ® 


sence. She was 
id 


surprised when he turned his face al 
saw that it was Dick, the son of the hov 
the prodigal returned, in the early —_ 
Christmas morning, not with the pea 
heart asking to be forgiven, but only to? 
to the burden of grief and shame he: 


Setting the door ajar | 
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THE CLEAR CALL 


already brought on 
the house of his 
fathers. His scowl- 
ing, furtive look gave 
wav to one of con- 
sternation when he 
recognised the girl, 
and a flush of shame 
rose to his face. 

“It's you!” he 
said thickly. “I 
wonder you weren't 
afraid to come down. 
You might have been 
hurt, Anna, some- 
thing might even 
happen to you yet, 
for | am a desperate 
man.” 

“You would not 

hurt me, dear Dick,” 
she answered quite 
quietly, and in the 
half-light her eyes 
seemed to shine. 
“Somehow, when I 
woke up, I knew that 
you were somewhere 
near.” 
“How could you 
know that?” he 
asked as he dropped 
the leather bag in 
which he had been 
stowing the spoil. 

She shook her 
head. 

“T can’t tell you, 
because I don’t know 
myself. You were upstairs, were you not ? 
You passed my door 

“Tdid. I was thinking about my mother’s 
jewels, but I could not remember the room ; 
then I thought of these ; they're easier to 
tat. As you have come down, would you 
lot to coisas 1ouse, but they mean a 

a Starving and de 

ard faded from the 
WhO took part in it, 
“isteputable, haggard 


sperate man.” 
picture which never 
? minds of these two 
Dick Keston, shabby, 
ol ond of face and skulking 
that back from her face, so 
was plainly visible and 
: s¢ compassion written upon it. 


***Don't you think Anna looks very tired, mother?’ asked Evelyn”—yp, lio, 


She was like an image of purity and compas- 
sion, and there was not an atom of fear in 
her heart. 

“Sit down, Dick, and let us talk. No, 
I will not waken up anybody, and there is 
plenty of time for you to get away, but I 
want to hear about you. It seems such a 
long time, and some of us are so heart-sick 
for news of you.” 

He looked most desperately uncomfortable, 
and eyed the door furtively, but she put her- 
self in the way, so that he could not reach 
it without pushing her aside. 

“Dick, I don’t mean to let you go like 
that. I believe God has sent you to me. 
I have prayed to Him for you so long, and 
it is Christmas Day!” 
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THE QUIVER 


“Yes, I knew that,” he answered bitterly. 
“Fool [ was to come skulking here at this 
time, but you don’t know what it is to be a 
homeless man at Christmas time. And | 
wanted to get even with them. They've 
treated me hardly, Anna. If they'd given 
me even half a chance, I'd have picked up 
even at the eleventh hour. I've been down 
to the nethermost hell since I saw you, and 
they put me there.” 

She passed the accusation by, and still 
facing him fearlessly spoke again: “ Dick, 
I don’t believe you came down to Ashdown 
deliberately to do this awful thing, to rob 
your father's house. I'll never believe it ; 
you came for another reason, and are just 
saying this to put me off.” 

‘I don’t know how you get to the bottom 
of things, Anna, but you are right. I came 
to see my mother.” 

“Yes, and why did you not ask to see 
her? Do you know that she never falls 
asleep a single night without commending 
you to God’s care and pity ? She never rises 
up any new day, without hoping it may 
bring you home.” 

IT can't believe that,” he answered hardly. 
‘I was outside the .dining-room window 
when you were at diner, and I could see 
them all quite plainly, 9 ept you. Had you 
not arrived then?” 

“Yes, but I was sitting at the bottom of 
the table beside your father, and you could 
not me from the casement window.” 

“Well, they all looked jolly comfortable, 

It made me 
that bounder 
Jimmy Keston, looking so smug and so satis- 
hed with himself, I felt like breaking in and 
taking him by the throat!” 

“Hush, dear! Life has to be lived, remem- 
and if they laughed 


see 


and Gad, how they laughed ! 


clean wild, and when I saw 


ber, whatever happ ns ; 
and smiled, most of us were glad that it was 


possible. There was many a long day in this 
house without a smile.” 

“Well, I suppose I'd better go,”” he said, 
and made no effort to take up the bag. “I 
can leave you to put these things back, I sup- 
pos I’ve nothing in my pocket, not even 


t shilling to buy my breakfast with. It took 
my last to bring me to Ashdown last night.” 
She moved on towards the door, closed it, 
and set her back against it. 
** Dick, it’s Chri 
ro out of this house till you have seen your 
mother,” j 


tmas Day, and you don't 


she said very deliberately. 


He shook his head. 


“Oh, chuck it, Anna! I'd like to see he | 


but how's it to be done? My father woy 


probably be telephoning for the police wij 


I was speaking to her. You can give her 
my love, if you like. 
me out.” 


She shook her head. 


Now stand off, and}: | 


* No, Dick, you don't go out of this how ; 


till you’ve seen your mother.” 

He smiled at her a trifle bitterly. 

“You're game, Anna; but you always 
were, Don't you know I might murder ym 
here, and I’ve often been near murder, | 
hasn't any terrors for me. You'd better: 
me by.” 

She only shook her head, still smiling, he 
sweet compassionate smile, 

“You would not hurt me, Dick. Dot! 
you remember once it was your chief 
to be my protector ? Nothing can ever wig 
out that.” 

She saw him wince. 

** You would remind me of that!” hesai 
hoarsely. You don’t hate and despise m 
Anna. You speak almost as if nothing ia 
happened, as if I’d never put myself outst 
the pale. How is it done?” 

“I'm a servant of the Lord Jesus, Did 
and this is His birthday. He came to bam 
peace on earth, goodwill to men, and becawt 
of that you are going to stay here ands 
your mother, and spend Christmas Day we 
your family. Piease God, it will be sui 
Christmas Day as Keston has never set. 

“Do you know what will happen, Aas 
My father, when he finds me in the house, 
kick me out of it.’ 

“He won't,’ said Anna stoutly, and 
heart was a desperate praye! 

They talked on, and in the end $00 
compelling power in the woman won the da 


‘Your room is ready for you, Dick. Yor | 


mother sees to that. Even last night bel 
we went to bed she took me to look at! 
and the fire was laid ready to put a mat 
to it. Go up to 1t 
You can have 
find your clothes in the drawers and mt 


wardrobe just as you left them. Nothing # 
they nee 


You know the way. 
your own bath, and 


been touched, except when 

airing. Go, Dick, and we shall have 

glorious Christmas !”’ 
Ilis eyes began to glow. lo have 


rooms again, the little bachelor suite ne 
it had been his mother’s pride to prepa’ 
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him, to enjoy the luxury of a bath, to feel 
the gloss and the purity of clean fine sheets ; 
the prospect allured him beyond power of 
his to resist. 

‘ By Gad, Anna, if I were to do what you 
say, what a lark it 
trying to speak airily, but failing utterly. 
She laid her hand on his arm, and he never 


would be!” he said, 


forgot the expression in her eyes. 
“Do go, Dick. This is the turning-point. 
I am sure that God sent you here as well as 
me, and that we may be happy yet.” 
They went up the stairs together, and she 
disappeared through the 
Then she stole down 


watched until he 
door of his own room. 
again, made all the drawing-room straight, 
and went at last, verv weak and faint and 
weary, to her own room to fall upon her 
It was for the soul of Dick Keston 
she prayed in these weird and silent night 


knees. 


watches, beseeching God with strong tears 
and crying to give her her heart's desire, as 
sign and seal that her labours of the last 
three years had not been in vain. Then she 
crept into her bed, and though trying to keep 
awake for the stealthy step of Dick Keston 
going down the stairs, she, to her own intense 
amazement, fell sound asleep. She was 
awakened by the maid with her morning tea 
and bade her a Merry Christmas, in her usual 
voice, asking what kind of a day it was, and 
whether she had been disturbed by the bells. 

All these 


cheerfully, as she drew up the blinds and 


questions the girl answered 
remarked that the sun was coming up redly 
behind the trees, and that it was going to 
be a fine day. Anna, left alone, drank her 
tea, and quickly reviewed the situation. She 
could not find out whether Dick had occupied 
his recom all night without going there, and 
told. 
ion that she must seck speech 


someone must be 
at the deci 
with the Colonel before his wife came down- 
stairs. Very often now Mrs. Keston break- 
fasted in bed, though on Christmas morning 
an effort for her 


She quickly arrived 


possibly she would make 
family's sake. 
When she was half-dressed 


saw, through the window, the 


Anna suddenly 
Colonel ap 
proaching the house from the direction of 
the little church which stood in the 
of the park. He had been to carly celebra 


tion, the onl 


corer 


member of the family who had 


risen in time. She made such haste with} 


dressing that she had reached the hall dy: 


before he came into the house. 
“Good morning and a Merry Christmas: 
you, Anna,” he “A lazy en 
Why, we ought to ha 
had a better representation for Keston: 


said gaily. 
every one of you. 


was tired,” confessed Anna, “Br 


I am so glad you went.” 

* Take a turn, Anna,” he said, offering} 
arm, and she slipped her hand through 
readily, still praying hard. 

‘Fact is, my dear, I had a queer sor 
a night, full of the most 
dreams. 
night. 
that he must see his mother on Christm 


Day, and, God forgive me, I was pushinghs 


out of the house. I've been praying ther 
my knees, Anna, for some news of him t 
would lighten his mother's heart. Perha 
I was too hard on him. I'd be differento 
1 think, if I had the chance.” 

Anna withdrew her hand and gave alit 
cry. 

‘Oh, Colonel Keston, it was not a dr 
atall! Dick did come! 
in the night, his mot 
I saw him! He is in his bed now in hs 
You know it is always kept te 
for him. Oh, go quickly!” 

He stared at her stupidly, wonder 
whether after all the sorrow of the past 
left some lingering mental weakness behit 


It was all true. 
anxious to sce 


TOON, 


‘Go quickly ; perhaps he may have m8 
and left the house,” she said breathles 

‘God forbid!" said the Colonel, & 
strode away. ‘ He would not be so a 
If it is as you say 1 will take him t 
mother, the best Christmas gilt sh 
ever had. She gave him to me on Chnst 


Day, just nine and twenty years ago: 


* * * * * 


Dick Keston, clothed and in his right! 
sat with his family in the Grange pt 
eleven o'clock that morning, 10° all! 
Anna was not there, she! 
She never told 


world to see. 
she could not bear it 
had happened in the silent night wal 
Dick hims 
Ar 


no one ever knew, except 


whose hand had kept him there ; 
spent the rest of his life in trying 0 # 
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|! was a strange experience. I woke 
on Dec. 25th with a feeling that 


something had happened. I know that 
I had fallen asleep the night before with 
happy expectations, as if dear dreams 
of childhood, and merry making, and 
home gatherings were about me, and as 
it I were going to enter again into a 
familiar ingle-nook, with a bright fire, and 
the sound of comfort and of happy 
laughter, 
And something had happened. But 
[ could not tell what it was. Something 
had gone, Something on which every- 
one had depended had given way, and 
the world had collapsed on its unstable 
loundations. 

I tried to shake off the painful feeling. 
was a glorious morning, the snow 
sparkled on the ground, and the rising 
— promised a day of clear and ex- 
anarating cold. But when I came down 
0 breakfast, I found that everyone was 
the seme mood as I was myself. What 
They they asked anxiously. 
Wishing eact sag they ought to be 
each other a Merry Christmas, 
ut they could not The childre 

things and sweet a stuffed with play- 
Ptmeats, But none of them 
: er the name of the genial 


figure who had brought them. 


The sense 
Of loss had robhe | 


‘d them of their joy. 


After breakfast someone asked : “ Are 
we going tochurch to-day ?"”” “ Oh, yes,” 
everyone said with a sense of relief; “let us 
go and get ready and walk down to the 
village together.” But when we started 
there were no bells ringing. Everyone 
we met was evidently in the same state 
of perplexity as we were. We passed 
the chapel on the green; it was closed. 
But that did not strike us. ‘“ There is 
only a service in the evening there,” 
we said, with some compassion, But 
when we reached the church, it was not 
only closed, but it looked as if it had not 
been opened for years. Its grey walls 
seemed mouldering, and they were com- 
pletely overgrown. Many of the villagers 
were in the churchyard waiting. But 
all looked anxious, and there was no ex- 
change of greetings. Presently the viear 
came out of the vicarage, and we thought 
he would explain things and put every- 
thing right, as he had trequently done tor 
the last thirty years for many ot us, But 
he looked as bewildered as any of us. 
“What has happened ?”’ 1 ventured to 
ask him. “Is it not Christmas Day? Is 
there not the service church ?” 
“ Christmas,” he said, putting his hand 
up to his forehead, ‘ Christmas !—there 
is no such thing!” “Why not?” I 
asked, and the others joined he and 
pressed around the pastol who had been 
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their leader and their teacher for so long. 
Then he said: ‘‘I do not know, I 
only know that Christmas is gone for 
ever ! 

why?” we all eagerly exclaimed, 
thinking that his brain must have given 
way, and yet knowing in our hearts that 
this was not so, but that we had just 
the same conviction that was behind his 
words. 

We all separated, as if by mutual 
consent, realising that none of us could 
explain, or help the rest. 

The day passed very heavily, and the 
red sunset, through 
the wintry trees, 
seemed like the set- 
ting of the sun for 
ever in a fiery apoca- 
lypse. Next morning 
we opened the papers, 
and found that 
exactly what had 
happened in our vil- 
lage had happened 
all over the world. 
Cables had come in 
from the remotest 
parts of Christendom, 
stating that the 
churches had been 
shut, and there had 
bee n no services held. 

There were the 
usuai accounts of the 
day’s general events, 


and the announce- 
ments for the 
theatres on Boxing 
Night. But the 
articles were written as if by men 
in a dream. It was said that anxiety 
and trouble were on every face. It had 


been a good winter, with less distress 
than usual. Trade had been good, and 
pauperism had never been so low. But 
there was a trouble harder to bear 
than empty larders or insufficient winter 
clothing. 

On the following day—the holidays 
still continuing, though all sense of 
holiday had vanished, and everyone was 
to get to work again—news came 
in from all over the world, from Morocco, 
and Turkey, and Persia, then from China 
and from Japan, Strange to say, from 


Cagel 


all parts of 


came tidings of exultation. As jj 


a common impulse every Mohammeé 
country was declaring a Jehad for; 


forcible conversion of Christendom, 
China and Japan a spontaneous m 


ment had occurred for the massacre of 


Europeans, and for a campaign ag 
the West. 


said to be in 
widows had 
men were 
the 
disused  Juggem 
cars. 


India was 
Hundreds of 
Suttee. And 
under 


insisted 


themselves 


state of the wi 
world. 
wonder of our mod 
life. And before) 
Year’s Day dam 
all the papers | 
full of the portent 
thing that had! 
pened. We wereg 
ually able to re 
the situation. 
Christmas had 
tually vanished 
cause the ston 
Christ had 
peal ed trom! 


from the memofy 
men, 
found to have bee! 
dream. The 


had been very * 


Only by degrees would the rem 
effects appear. But here was the sift 
tion which had to be faced. The ou 
tion on which Christendom had been be 


den. 


up for nearly two thousand yeas * 
given way, and the whole structure 


in ruins. 
No one now could teach or even belle 
that God loved the world. He had ! 
sent His Son, That was a mere fd 
The silence of the heavens had never e 
broken ; God had never spoken. 
was no reason to believe that there ¥ 
or could be, a life after this. seep 
were dead: and the hopes graven ® 
tombstones were a delusion. The # 
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THE WORLD WITH NEVER A CHRISTMAS 


sanguine people said : “Surely we can 
still try to live our lives by the sermon 
on the mount; we can still love one 
another and try to love God.” But the 
majority saw at once that the sermon on 
the mountain was impracticable, if there 
was not a Spiritual power given to enable 
us to obey it. And how could we love 
one another, when we felt our hearts 
wither within us in the conviction that 
we could not tell whether God was love, 
or even whether God was a Person ? 

The heart had all gone out of the 
(Christmas charities. For many years 
the rich, materialised classes had been 
cutting down their gifts and refusing 
personal service, because they did not 
believe in Christ. Now there was no 
Christ to believe, and it was seen that 
those selfish classes had only anticipated 
the great discovery that had now come. 

Naturally Islam rejoiced in its new 
prospects. And the heathen world only 
regretted the loss of the missionaries 
because it lost now the advantages of 
Western medical skill. 

As I began slowly to grasp the full 
significance of what Lad happened, I 


found my whole attitude to life changing. 
No love of God, no revelation of s.ving 
grace and power! No beautiful example 
of the sinless years lived beneath the 
Syrian Blue. No prospect of the mansions 
in the Father’s House, or the promise ot 
One who would come to take us there ! 


Our loved ones lost and taken! 
Now by Christ Himself forsaken! 


Well, I thought, I will try to be brave 
and kind and helpful. I will try to live 
as if the old legend were true. I will 
try to bring into the world the courage 
and the hope and the love and the 
sacrifice which the dream of a real Christ 
brought. 

I was just reaching this conclusion and 
girding my heart for what seemed to be an 
impossible effort, when I awoke. It had 
all been an early morning dream. As | 
came to myself, I heard the Christmas 
bells, and then the happy cry of the 
children in the house. It was a dull, 


wet day. But what did that matter ? 
Christmas had not gone. Christ was there. 

Never before had Christmas seemcd so 
wonderful and beautiful. 


THE THAMES IN WINTER: A UNIQUE VIEW OF THE TOWER BRIDGE 
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** Oh, men!’ 


he cried in a loud, clear voice. 


‘I can tell you what it means. 
Christmas megsage from the sea’'”"—p. 126. 
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The Story of a Stormy Christmas 
By FRANK H. SHAW 


N the little village that nestled under 

the looming shadow of forbidding crags 
Christmas Eve dawned grimly, with a low- 
lying and ragged scud of cloud sweeping 
inward from the grey sea. The wind held 
4 mournful note, but the wiscacres, scratch- 
ing their shaggy heads and glancing to 
windward, said that before many hours were 
past that minor cadence of wailing fear 
would be overcome by the full thunder of 
as big a gale as North Cove had ever seen. 

“There'll be no fishin’ this week-end,” 
grunted Simon Powers, acknowledged by 
common consent to be the wisest and most 
skilful fisherman along that section of the 
coast. “It’s our luck—there ain’t no fish 
when we can get out, an’ when there is fish 
it ain't possible to get out nohow.”’ 

He voiced the usual pessimistic tone of 
the community—a community that num- 
bered barely fifty souls, and of these forty- 
five were men. There were only five women 
in North Cove—old, haggard women, whose 
youth was forgotten—for a peculiarity of 
the place was the willing bachelorhood of 
those who dwelt there. 

They were a shy breed, seldom venturing 
inland from their hamlet, holding them- 
selves aloof from the inducements of the 
larger villages, and practically strangers to 
the town of Middlewick, fifteen miles away 
by road. 

No railway touched the seaport. The fish 
was discharged at the one rickety wharf, 
loaded into wagons, and dispatched by 
toad to the junction, five long miles away. 

fi ity, save for the periodic orgies 
Seare set his Mr. 
thels frequency or 

the wherewithal to ke from 
a foe as the sea itself - pier 

sea itsell: only by dint of per- 


tual 
| Striving could they win from it its 
treasures, 
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“A Godless race—hopcless,” had been 
the description of these men given to Mr. 
Seare by one who knew, when the clergyman, 
warned by a sympathetic doctor that life 
in a city was not for him, made inquiries. 
“They are as hard as the rocks that shut 
in the harbour, they’re as merciless as a 
winter sea; they fear neither God, man, 
nor devil, and I warn you that you might 
as well attempt to sweep back the incoming 
tide with a broom as try to bring the light 
of love and tenderness into their hearts.” 

Mr. Seare coughed weakly, and placed a 
thin-fingered hand on his chest, through 
which shot a spasmodic pain. 

“T have never yet found the community 
that was so hopeless as to be useless for an 
experiment,” he replied, with the large 
faith of a zealous man. ‘‘ And who knows ? 
—it may be that they have had no sympathy 
shown to them in their lives.” 

“‘There’s no church; they pulled down 
the one that was built twenty-five years 
ago,”’ said his informant. ‘* They said they 
weren’t going to have the fish frightened 
away by the ringing of bells.” 

“God knows what is best for them,” 
said Mr. Seare; ‘‘and He will show me a 
way to their hearts.” But that was seven 
years ago, and the way had not been opened 
out as yet. 

Nevertheless, the clergyman did not de- 
spair. The harsh, keen air of North Cove 
had purged from his system the seeds of 
the insidious disease that had threatened 
his life, and had imbued him with a courage 
equal almost to the courage of the lawful 
denizens of the place. Sturdily, without 
allowing his own heart to confess that 
failure was his portion, he endeavoured to 
lead these wayward feet into righteous 
paths, working with the same enthusiasm 
at first—as he had worked in his city charge. 
A modest income of his own enabled him 
to be above the necessity of preaching for 
hire, and as the years went by the spirit 
of the wild place took close hold upon him ; 
he grew to love its very bleakness and 
misery—it was the place that had given him 
life out of death, and so was dear, 
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But the time had come when he could 
no longer conceal from his soul the 
fact that he had failed. Open hostility 
had marked his efforts at first; persever- 
ance had overcome this, but the men of 
North Cove had settled down into an apathy 
of hopeless indifference that was even worse 
than hard words and harder blows. For 
Mr. Seare had not been a stranger to violence 
in the conducting of his self-imposed task. 
The windows of the small cottage he had 
taken had been broken ; the small shed that 
he had erected as a meeting-house had been 
pulled down and scattered broadcast ;_ he 
repaired the windows and rebuilt the shed 
with perseverance—but the place remained 
as empty as the grave. 

He looked from his bedroom window on 
this morning of Christmas Eve ; and thought 
of Christmases long since past. They had 
been many, some of them joyful and full of 
many of them 
sorrow and even 


heart-warming memories ; 


saddened by the touch of 


death. Ten years before his only son had 
been brought home to die; eight years 


before his wife had died in his arms— the 
tale ran on and on, and a weight of great 
weariness descended upon him as he gazed 
down upon the clustered roofs below, 
“Christmas Eve ** Christmas 


Ive! And there is not a soul down there 


!” he said. 


who knows or cares what Christmas means. 
God, Thy hand is heavy upon me.” He 
and down to the little room 
where his sister, a grey and prim-mouthed 


dressed went 
spinster, a woman to whom sympathy and 
affection were alike unknown, presided ovet 
the breakfast-table. 

‘Miriam, the hard,” he said. 
‘T am tried beyond my strength. When I 
look out and think of what 1 meant to do 


work is 


and what I have done, I am disposed to 


ah! throw up the sponge and leave North 
Cove behind me for ever.” 

“And a good thing if you would!" 
norted Miss Miriam. ‘' A shameless, blas- 
phemous  placc You should have left it 
ages ago if I'd had my way. As well try to 
reach the moon down out of the sky as try 
to convert these heathen to a better way of 
id you hear them last night ?” 

Mr. Seare said nothing, though he was pain 


fully aware of what the night had brought. 
\ crowd of dancing and yelling figures had 
assembied betore his door, bearing alott 
an ethgey of himself he had seen it im the 


glare of carried torches, by peeping unde 
lifted corner of the blind. Also he had x 
the solemn cremation of that effigy, to 4 
accompaniment of poignant curses, 

**T shall not make up my mind until; 
new year,” said the clergyman brayd 
fortifying himself with and ha 
* But if there is no change then, I see) 


coffee 


other course. 
sister smiled sympathetically for one 
‘and I feel I can do a better work elsewhe 
If the new year comes and brings no 
I shall go—there is no alternative.” 
There any change; you | 
lived here seven years, and they're wor 
than said 
Miriam, shaking a doleful head. “ It le 
to me as if you stirred them up to t 
very worst. As for the women—’ 
would seem had no words sufficient 
strong for the women. She sentenced th 
with a single prolonged sniff, and tured! 


I am not a strong man”— 


won't be 


now when you came,” 


she 


attention to the coffee-pot. 

‘* Miles Blantock is the ringleader of the 
all,” said Mr. Seare mildly. His influe 
is paramount here. Against him I ama 
account. It is an unholy wish, Minam 
sometimes I think it might be better! 
world if Blantock removed from 
He is a—a—limb of if ever t 
was one,.”” 


were 
Satan, 


“He certainly docs his best to 
world of his presence,”’ said his sister. ) 
more reckless, headstrong man never n 
I should say. Jo you remember whet h 
swam across Lyte's Channel in that ¢ b 
with a strong flood running, just be | 
one ot the other men had said it was . 
sible for any human being to do sua+ ; 
thing Miss Miriam's checks glow 
littke at the recollection. Foredoom 
spinsterhood and to the care ol me h 
invalid brother, she was built to 
mate of a Spartan hero; she rejowee ; 
reckless daring, and _ felt that one Ga 
episode of this nature was better . 
desired than years of patient endes 
such as had marked her brother's Hl 

Phere was also that time when he 
overboard from the Joyful Hope to 
his mate,’’ said the munister. “He 
superb swimmer, of course, and J 
there is good in the man. If he “= 
lost soul we are apt to think 
believe he would have let fom Monay 


drown. 
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“*T am disposed to throw up the sponge aud leave North Cove behind me for ever.’” 


“He did say that Tom was cheap, and a 
man to work till he dropped,’’ said Miss 
Miriam. “ However, it is a pitiable busi- 
ness at the best. I shall be glad to leave 
here, Henry—very glad. Now that you are 
better, too——” 

“It is going to be a stormy Christmas,’ 
said the minister. “It will keep them 
ashore, and with their spirits and their 
disappointment—the luck has been bad 
lately, Miriam, so I understand I'm afraid 
they may be up to some more mischief. I 
have never heard of a place where the boats 
went out at Christmas, but here the anni- 
versary has no significance at all.” He 
sighed heavily, and rising from the table 
walked to the window. There was little 
to cheer him in the outlook. Although it 
nine o'clock, there was but scant 
“ayight, 


lower» 


The ragged clouds were drooping 
yellow dinginess enshrouded 
.__ » Whose thunder could be heard dis- 
tinctly, even above the shrilling of the 
Wind in the chimney, 

“They will be like ca 


Only 


red lions, and God 
nows whom they will choose to 


devour,” said Mr. Seare. “It is a bad 
place, Miriam—a bad, bad place.” 


ILES BLANTOCK drew his mighty 
figure up to its full height, and a hard 
laugh creased his harsh-featured face. He 
had blundered heavily into the little inn that 
was the mart where most of North Cove's 
hard-earned wages were spent, and those who 
sat round the bare apartment knew from his 
manner that no good was afoot. 

‘* The luck’s left us,” he said, in a voice 
that shook the rafters. ‘ We might as well 
own up to it, mates; the luck’s gone. But 
it’s no use giving in without a fight. Who's 
came to come out wi’ me to-day ? There'll 
be good fishin’ in this weather for them as 
dares go.”’ 

No one answered ; normally brave as men 
well could be, there was that in the terrible 
menace of the day that overawed even their 
stout hearts. On such a day as this the 
staunchest vessel might easily meet her 
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dvom, and in that devilish fury of raging 
sea the strongest swimmer could not live 
a minute. The life would be beaten out 
of him; he would be made the sport of 
the cruel waters; death Jurked abroad on 
the waters, and no man might wrest from 
him the right of existence. 

‘“Who’'s comin’ ?” asked Blantock, strik- 
. fist like mahogany on the hacked table 
in the middle of the room. The mugs and 
tankards leaped upwards to that mighty 
stroke, and settled back again with a clatter, 
“Who's comin’ ? ’Tisn’t more than a 
capful o’ wind; not enough to blow the 
sleep outer your eyes. Give me two men, 
an’ I’m for the fishin’ grounds.” 

“It’s Christmas,’”’? grumbled one man, 
slowly. ‘Who'd work at Christmas ?”’ 

“Christmas!” Blantock let out a sul 
phurous oath, and glared round on_ the 
assembly. ‘* What's Christmas ?”’ 

* Blowed if I know,” said the speaker 
* But I rec’'lect hearin’ somewheres an’ 
somewhen as how Christmas meant you 
didn’t work,”’ 

* Anybody else know aught about Christ- 
mas ?’’ challenged Blantock, throwing back 
the hair from his forehead. His thirty, odd 
years sat lightly upon him. Standing there, 
his great form filling the room from floor to 
ceiling, he looked a veritable picture of 
strong and capable manhood—a man who, 
turned to right courses, might leave his 
mark on the history of a nation 

‘I did hear as how it meant something 
outer the Bible,” volunteered another man. 
His remark was greeted by a furious snort 
from Blantock; the rest of the men snig- 


gered appreciatively. It was recognised as 
a necessity to side with Blantock when this 


reckless mood was upon him 

“ Bible! Does anyone dare to mention 
the Bible here ?”’ he stormed, casting a 
glance of wrath about him. ‘* Why don’t 
ye go an’ ask that sky-pilot up the hill to 
sing little hymns to you? Bibles! Don’t 
none of ye go mentionin’ Bibles in my 
hearin’."". Ile smoothed back his hair and 
turned up the sleeves from his mighty arms, 
made a determined step in the direction of 
the man who had aroused his wrath and 
checked himself. 

“If ye’d been twenty year younger, 
Bill,’ he said, have had ye through 
that window. As it 1 get out.” The 
man rose meekly and sidled to the door, 


“Well, is anyone goin’ ? ” asked Bj 


when the unpleasing element had | 
removed. But none would venture af | 


that day. They had excuses to 


Make 


one must repair his nets, another had ; | 
very uncomfortable twinge of rheumatis 


Blantock knew that these excuse 
merely trumped up to avoid runn 
awful risk; but even he could not 
them to take the sca under the 
conditions. 


Wr 


Ing 


pres 


o’ babies—cowards !”’ he threw ¢ 


them tauntingly. ‘* Where’s Tom ? 
Tom, you broach that demijohn o’ 


Her 


ye brought back from Middlewick, « 


keep it goin’ till I tell ye to stop,’ 


This was an order more to the liking 


the gathering than the previous one. 
was nothing to do save loaf about 
and imbibe whatever liquor was goir 


The 
the ir 


7 
Ig; a 


the day went by in this fashion. 


and then a man would absent himself a 


clamber against the terrible wind to 


his 0 


home for food, but he was back again a 


soon as he had bolted the unsavoury 
fuls; and a scene of terrible deb 
ensued. There is no need to dwe 


mout 


neher 
aAUCHE 


ll 


that scene in detail ; human nature in 


rough is occasionally unpleasant 


to 


witness ; and these men were coarser é 


ruder in their manner than those 
the finer atmosphere of the city. 


bred 


Deep as he had drunk, Blantock’s | 


was still clear as a bell, and a litth 


of mischief whispered in his ear 
night settled down in all its raging 
ness. 
“ Bibles!’ he said, heavily. 
parsons read Bibles ?”’ No one sp 
“Task ye, don’t parsons read B 


a& t 


Turiou» 


ke 
ibles 


he roared, springing to his feet. “ Hay 


we got a parson here doin’ nothin’? B 
I've got an idea. We've been done out 
our lawful work ; but that’s no reason 


we shouldn’t do summat to amuse ot 
Let’s go up to par son's house ; let's 
out. Let's tar an’ feather him, m 


sels 
get 


ike 


ride a rail, an’ read his Bible while we ¢ 


Who's on for a spree ? 
Several of the men caught their 


brea 


sharply. They knew that Blantock hat 


the minister most cordially ; they kn 
he had resolutely forbidden any one 


to listen to his teachings; they knew Ws 


ew t 


ot thet 


that 


on dozens of occasions he had openly’ 


sulted the unfortunate Mr. Seare, | 


is 
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was a step beyond anything that had ever 
gone before. 
“Ye're too big cowards to go to sea in 
this weather ; aren't ye game to make a bit 
o’ sport wi’ parson ?” thundered Blantock. 
“We won't do it yet; we'll wait a bit— 
wait till he’s gone to his bed, an’ then we'll 
have him out an’ make him dance on his 


Bible. We will. I'll kill the man _ that 
tries to stop me!” He was in a terrible 
mood—his Viking ancestors would have 


named him Berserk --in such a mood that 
he would hesitate at nothing, perhaps, 
careless of all consequences. 

“ Ave, let’s wait a bit,”’ said a man. “ Let 
it simmer a bit ; it’s over early to break up 
a pleasant gathering such as this. Here's 
your health, Miles.” He waved a mug to- 
wards the leader and quenched an _ heredi- 
tary thirst. 

Blantock said nothing further of his idea 
for the moment, but silently he brooded 
upon it, and the more he brooded the more 
requisite it seemed to him that something 
must be done to show North Cove’s dis- 
approval of the attempted interference of 
the clergyman. From time to time he 
grinned widely—a grin terrible than 
his frown; he struck the table with his fist 
as fresh ideas seized upon him. 

“He'll be sick an’ sorry for what he's 
tried to do,” he said solemnly. * I’ve been 
Waitin’ for such a chance as this for a long 
time 


more 


The house shook and rumbled to the 
onslaught of the storm. Even through the 
closed windows could be heard the harsh 
thunder of breaking water, The wind 
struck the north-east wall like a battering- 
fam; an occasional flash of lightning pene- 
trated through the drawn curtains to tell 
of the terrors that stalked abroad by night. 
All North Cove was indoors ; it was as much 
as one’s life was worth to be abroad. 

Thunderstone 's talkin’ to-night,” said a 
_ drowsily, lifting his head from his 
“Feast, aS a specially loud reverberation 
Spok through the gale. “Glad I ain't 
makin’ up for port, lam.” The Thunder- 
‘tone was a formidab 
that stret, 
less 


le reef of jagged rocks 
out to sea from the mainland 
ia alt a mile above the village. At 

Ss tide the reef was almost completely 
Submerged ; at one point, close on 
hundred yards from its heel 
gap in the 


five 
there was a 
formation, through which 


roared 
Still further out the reef 
reappeared in the shape of a detached islet, 


the wind-hounded seas and leaped 


like a Niagara. 


frowning and forbidding. To enumerate 
the good ships that had come to grief on 
the Thunderstone were to fill the pages of 
a large book. It was easily understood 
how it came by its name. Even in calm 
weather the breaking of waves on the rocks 
was like the muttering of an advancing 
storm; when the storm broke the sound 
was incredible, dominating the day. 

‘Let her talk,” said Blantock, thinking 


of his great idea. ‘Curse her! let her 
talk.’’ The publican appeared in answer 
to a call from one of the company, but 


Blantock waved him back. 

“ There’s to be no more drinkin’,” he 
said with authority. ‘ Leastways, not till 
we've done what we've got to do, It’s my 
word, an’ it goes.” 

One or two would have remonstrated, but 
sank into silence after a single glimpse of 
his face. The man’s mood was such that 
he might be guilty of murder in the event 
of meeting opposition. So another hour 
went by, and another; and with each 
succeeding hour the gale grew in violence 
until it seemed as though it must lift the 
inn from its foundations and hurl it inland 
like a feather. 


“Now, then, we'll start,’ said Miles 
Blantock, as a clock struck cleven. For 
some time past the landlord had been 


trying to persuade the men to leave, but 
taking their cue from  Blantock, they 
remained. ‘We're all goin’ to parson’s, 
so there'll be no backin’ Him that 
yon has me to reckon wi’.” 
Probably the men would have 
refused to be a party to the proposed ex- 


out. 
trices game 


some of 


pedition, but they feared Blantock more 
than they feared anything else on earth. 
They rose to their feet and stood about 


waiting for Blantock to make the initial 
move, 

Get 
fisherman 
Is there any tar in th’ shed ?” 

“Ave, ye know there is. 
there ?”’ Tar 
thing of daily use with the fishermen, and 
the landlord of the inn made a point of 
Miles Blantock 
disappeared the the back 
premises, and presently reappeared with a 


us a piller, Tom,” said the big 


bolster chock full feathers. 


Isn't it allus 


Was a necessary article, a 


keeping a barrel in stock, 
direction ot 


ily 
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bucket of the viscid stutf in his hand. Tom 
crowded a pillow into his arm with a grin. 
The landlord had no 
minister—he remembered various occasions 
when Mr. Seare, out of his zeal, had preached 


cause to love the 


hotly against his manner of luring the simple 
fishermen on to the spending of their wages. 

‘Now, we're ready; we'll get along,” 
Blantock, and opened the door, It 
almost felled him as the force of wind be- 
hind it drove it inwards; but he recovered 
and shouldered his night. 
Bent almost double, he fought his way to 
there to 


said 


way into the 


the corner, stopped make sure 


that the rest were following him, and turned 
up the road that led to the parson’s house. 
It was difficult going, although the wind 


““*You'll go to your bed, and you'll stop there,’ she said firmly’ /”. |22. 
120 


| 


was now on their broadside instead of ahea 
But there were countless eddies caused 
the gale hurling itself madly 


against th 


surrounding cliffs and beating back jn it 


there 
mcn would have ask 
to seek t 


foiled 
falling, 
nothing 


attempts ; 

too. Most 
better to-night 
their own firesides; but 
held Blantock firmly, a 
none amongst his followers dared disput 


than 
comtort otf 
Berserk mood 
the action he had proposed. 

‘** Now, then, kindle a flare 
roared the 


some ol 
halted outs 
the small strip of garden that lay before Mr 
** Let 
richly he desarves all he’s goin’ to get 
With the deftness of long custom some 


leader, as they 


Seare’s home. him see what's afoot 


struck a match a 
kindled a torch tha 
blazed weirdly intl 
darkness, to 
stunted trees bo 
almost double byt 
the stor 

survey 


force ot 


Blantock 


grim smile. 

** He'll come dow 
when I bid him 
said. ‘I'll pull he 
out by the head. ! 
you others fasten 
then, an 
We ki 


to him 
that’s all. 
what to do wit 
him afterwards 
strode up the nat 
path knock 
loudly on the doo 
Mr. Seare had! 
tired to rest anh 
before, but he cou 
not sleep. Those! 


mories of Chris 
past bore him ¢ 
company that 


he tossed resus 


trom side to 
Ihe discordant no! 
of elemental stmt 
about him 
further to his 
comfort. Tune 
without number 
started up to list 
with straining 


was a bitter 


his company witha 
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fancving that the wind had brought a 
cry of appalled distress on its wings. And 
then he sank back again, saying that his 
senses had played him false. 

A dull and muffled sound broke upon his 
understanding ; it was repeated again and 
again, Someone was clamouring at the 
door, there could be no doubt of that. 

The night was cold as he slipped to the 
window and threw it open. But two men 
were to be seen below by the light of that 
creat torch, whose flame was blown level by 
the wind: Blantock and one other. The 
rest, obeying the word of their leader, had 
crouched down into hiding. 

“What is it?” asked the minister, and 
the words appeared to be forced down his 
throat. It required the exertion of all his 
strength to enable him to keep standing ; 
his hands gripped the window-sill tenaciously. 

“We want you to come down,” roared 
Blantock, who, despite the amount of liquor 
he had consumed, was as sober as a judge. 
“It's important ; life or death.” 

Seare slipped back into his own room and 
pondered for a single moment, the curtains 
slatting boisterously the while. His natural 
optimistic spirit told him that his prayers 
had at last been answered. Here was a 
special manifestation. one of the 
men must have met with an injury and 
required spiritual consolation before passing 
into the great Beyond. 

“Wait a moment ; 


Some 


I'll come down,”’ he 
cried through the window, and groped for 
his dressing-jacket. He smiled to himself 
as he donned the garment; he was still 
smiling as he opened the door, which flung 
him back into the passage like a wisp of 
grass. But he smiled no longer at what he 
Saw without as soon as he had recovered 
the use of his The entire male 
population of North Cove was gathered in 


senses, 
the garden. A loud roar of laughter grected 
his appearance, There mischict 
brewing; of that he was certain; but ex- 
actly what he could not tell. 


tary 


Was some 

In a momen- 
panic he att mpted to close the door, 
ut Yound it impossible, The force of the 
win 

nd alone prevented such an action; in 
Blantock’s sea-booted 
“rust Over the threshold, 
were outstretched 

We've got 


addition 

leg was 
his great hands 
the 
a little surprise for ve,” he 
Said in a boist. rous 


10 see what it’s like, 


towards minister, 


VOI’ “Out ye come 


Here, boy s, fetch that 


| 


tar along, an’ get the feathers handy.” In 
a flash Mr. Seare understood. He had 
heard that once before a member of the 
community who had made himself extremely 
unpopular had been tarred and feathered 
and driven out of the hamlct riding on a 
rail. His soul quaked within him, Spiritually 
a Trojan, physically he was a weakling. 
struggled against the overpowering 
strength of those grasping hands. 

‘Out ye come,” said Blantock, pitching 
his voice so that it over-rode the gale. 

Mr. Seare attempted to hold back, really 
afraid. To undergo the indignity that was 
threatened might well spell his death ; 
never strong, and still subject to chest 
weakness, this outrage might easily leave 
him so nearly a corpse that further living 
would be impossible. 

“No,” he said shrilly. “No! You 
cowards—you pitiable cowards!” These 
words aroused Blantock’s smouldering wrath. 
Previously he had looked on the whole matter 
as a joke ; it is doubtful whether he had any 
real intention of carrying his threat into 
efiect. But now—his eyes blazed, he put 
forth all his strength, and plucked the 
minister into the open as if he were a cork. 
Mr. Seare closed his eyes, tried to think of 
a prayer. 

Lord ! what’s that ?’’ came an arresting 
shout from the rear of the party. ‘“‘ Boys, 
there’s a ship on the Thunderstone!” 
Dimly through the sleet could be seen the 
threadlike upward flight of a rocket, 


pat-Aeroce loosed his hold of the minis- 

ter and swung round. He had lost his 
cap on the way, and his face, shown by 
the flickering torch, was as the face of a 
warhorse scenting the distant fray. 

that ? he cried in a tremendous 
** Who says a ship on the Thunder- 
stone ?” 


voice, 
“It's right enough,” cried the man who 
had sounded the alarm. ‘See, there's 
another!’’ And another glittering thread 
climbed up into the unseen vault of the 
hung there whilst men drew deep 
breaths, and disappeared in radiant stars. 
Forgotten was the dastardly plot to injure 
an inoffensive man; forgotten the long day 
Yo Blantock the 


sky, 


of hopeless complaining. 
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sight of that soaring flame was as a direct 
challenge from that sea which he had loved 
to encounter and defeat so long as he could 
remember. 

The mood that had held him had found 
its proper outlet at last. Better to wage a 
fierce, determined battle with the gale than 
to add torture on torture to a@ man who 
could not even retaliate. 

* Down to the beach !’ he yelled. “ Stand 
clear, there.”” He gave no heed to the torch 
nor to the tar-bucket which a man had set 
down in his very path. With an oath he 
kicked it aside and stalked on, shouldering 
the others to the right and left. It was 
an instinct with him to be wherever great 
doings were in progress, and he knew that 
to-night the Thunderstone must be a place 
of death. It was not so much pity for the 
suffering that drew him thither; it was 
more the stirring of his mad strength and 
moodiness, impelling him on and on into the 
thick of the fight. A rocket spelt disaster ; 
disaster spelt striving of the kind he loved. 

“Come on!” he shouted in the voice 
that made a toy of the gale, and crouching 
low he ran down the steeply sloping street 
which led to the beach. The others followed 
him, imbued with something of his fire, 
but he outdistanced them easily. Mr. 
Seare crawled back into his house, and saw 
a white-faced woman on the stairs. 

“What is it ?’’ she asked tremulously. 
As well as he was able he told her what had 
transpired—told her, too, of the dramatic 
sequel, 

‘You'll go to your bed, and you'll stop 
there,”’ she said firmly. ‘I shall make you 
a posset, and you'll 

‘I shall go down to the beach,” he said 
resolutely, and she stared at him aghast ; 
‘there may be a need for me. There is no 
surgeon here, and—and ios 

Those brutes will kill you,”’ she said 
convulsively, but he paid no heed to her 
words. It was a small matter to don his 
clothing—rough, weather-resisting garments 
that the needs of the place demanded ; once 
this was done he left the house and fought 
his way down to where the sea, lashed into 
gigantic fury by the gale, swept upwards 
towards the clustered houses on its brink. 
The beach was deserted of human life—but 
he knew where to find the men, Step by 
step, stumbling over loose stones, dashing 


his shins against cast-off anchors and the 


various trifles that litter the beach of; 
fishing village, he made his way to Thunder 
Cove, the terminal of the reef. 

The voice of the sea was a threat: 
flung itself in angry spite up to the ver 
of the cliffs ; like the never-ceasing roar 
heavy artillery the breakers smashed a 
rioted amongst the shingle and _ rocks th; 
lay to seaward, It was a night to quail t 
stoutest heart; a night when brave m 
might shrink back in awe of God's wrat 
and breathe voiceless prayers for those wh 
had their business on great’ waters 
night when death walked broadcast ove 
the sea, when giant ships became but 
playthings in the hands of the devouring 
Waves. 

Clustered in a spot where a tumbl 
great rocks created an imperfect. shelter 
Mr. Seare found the men of North ( 
staring out to sea through eyes that t 
salt spray had rendered almost blind. | 
steadied himself by clinging to an armt 
came his way, and gazed out towards t 
Thunderstone. A thin thread of yell 
light shot upwards ; the vessel still surviv 
But how long could it live ? Not for long 
an ironclad would be shattered to fragment 
before the night was done. 

“Well, which of you's coming?” 
a cry that dominated the gale. Some ott 


men had possessed themselves of lanterms 
by their light Mr. Seare was able to seet 
face and figure of the speaker. It ¥ 
Blantock, as he had known from the vo! 
but a different Blantock from him who ha 
dragged the minister forth into the chill 
the night less than an hour before. Ths 
man cast defiant glances about him 
nostrils were distended, his eves were all 
He had flung off his heavy pilot coat a 
stood forth now in thick jersey and his 
boots, a tower of strength. 

Which of you’s coming he demane 
again, There's my boat fit to 
but I can’t steer an’ pull myself.” 

It seemed incredible that any man show 
dare the anger of the sea that night. Not! 
could live for more than a moment 
Mr. Seare, through parched lips; note 
these stalwart men who had spent 4 ' 


mal 


time apiece in combating the ocean 


moods. 

‘Who's comin’ Brantock strode 
wards the huddled little group pep 
fully. No one came forward ; their co# 
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spirits were quailing ; they knew that no 
boat could fight its way out in the teeth ot 
the storm. They knew more than that. 

“Ye can’t get near Thunderstone in a 
nor’-caster,” Said a voice. 

“T asked who was goin’—with me,” said 
Blantock. They refused to venture, The 
man ran down to the very edge of the 
creaming sea, gazed for long out towards 
the reef, came back, a giant of wrath. 

“Ye'’re not children,” he said. ‘ Ye eall 
yourselves men! Must I go by myself ?” 
' “No; I'll go with you,” came a small 
voice, and every face turned in Mr. Seare’s 
direction. “I'll go,” he said. No one 
laughed ; it was a moment when mirth was 
useless, 

“Must ye be put to shame by parson ?” 
thundered Blantock. ‘Come on, I'm sick 
o' waitin’.” He was panting with eagerness 
to be off. The rest began to make excuses. 

“She's done for ; there ain’t been a rocket 
for five minutes. We'd be smashed to 
matchwood—there ain’t no chance.” 

Let me go,” said Mr. Seare, thrusting 
himself forward. Blantock looked down at 
him. 

“No, sir,” he said. “ No, ve wouldn't 
be no use. It’s work for men to-night.” 
He was unconscious of the stab; to him 
the weakly minister was on a par with 
the women only—even of less account than 
they. But the others would not be spurred 
on toaction. They knew, none better, what 
would surely be met with out there in open 
sea; Mr. Seare had volunteered from ig- 
horance; they held back from knowledge. 
Blantock attempted to persuade them 
went further and breathed dark 
Ants of drastic punishment for those cowards 
ps stood back when human lives were in 
danger, 

But it was all of no avail. For five more 


Peclous minutes the big fisherman urged ; 
finally, 


; with a cry ot derision and despair, 
beg 


an to tug off his great sea-boots. 

I can’t take a boat out there,”’ he said ; 
but I'm goin’ 
Vv. Get 


to have a trv, come what 
that light line along, an’ look 


He STOW 

tood up, a tower of potential life 
ane 
the rest hastened to obey. As yet 
Mey had no clear ide 


het a of what he purposed, 


not for long were they to 
Ignorance 


Blant 


remain in 
“tripped to shirt and trousers 
UC 

“kK seized the end of the long, thin 


rope that was brought, and set off at a 
rapid pace along the beach. Here the inner 
end of the reef lay bathed in surf, and in 
detached black masses protruded from the 
breakers as far as the eye could see. Glim- 
merings of his idea came to the other men ; 
they would have restrained him, but he 
fought them off. Foremost amongst those 
who followed was the minister—a breathless, 
excited figure. 

“Follow me along the reef,’’ roared 
Blantock, springing waist-deep water. 
They followed him; he gained a craggy 
foothold, and scrambled on. Mr. Seare, 
seeking to follow, missed his footing, secured 
it afresh, was shouldered aside; men ran 
past him and took no heed. 

“Oh, to have a man’s strength to-night ! 
he said. But it was denied him—he could 
do nothing save stare with aching eyes out 
to sea and pray hard. 

There was no sign of life from the wreck 
now; all signals had ceased. As Blantock 
halted on the further spur of the reef, where 
the great cauldron surged and boiled whitely, 
his arms were seized and hoarse, meaning 
voices spoke into his ears. 

“Tt’s death to go, Miles,” said a man. 

‘There won't be nothin’ when ye gets 
there, s’posin’ ye ever does,”’ said another. 

“I'm goin’—I'm goin’ to make sure,” 
he said, and knotted the end of the rope 
around his body. “Stand ye by there to 
pay out. Don’t ye hamper me.” 

They saw now what he would be at. He 
was about to make a supreme effort to swim 
across the intervening horror of water to 
the ship. And nothing that the men could 
say—they said much, though the wind caught 
most of their words and flung them mockingly 
against the high cliffs to leeward—could 
hold him back. The mad Berserk mood 
that had led him on to cruel devilment was 
finding its legitimate outlet at last. He 
longed for the coming struggle as a lover 
might long for the arms ot his beloved ; 
the sea and he had so much in common 
this wild night; to fight and fight on, to 
battle with overwhelming odds, to pit his 


own great strength against the greater 
strength of his litelong foe—only this would 
satisty the wild, untrammelled nature ot 
Miles Blantock. 
‘She's there!’ 
vivid flash of lightning zig-zagged across 
the wilderness of raging clouds. She was 


croaked someone, as a 
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THE QUIVER 


there, dimly seen for a hardly appreciable 
moment ere the blackness shut down again, 
doubly black by contrast with the uncarthly 
glare of the electric flame. 

‘Goin’ fast,’’ added someone else, whose 
eves were gifted with clear sight. 


makin’ a clean breach over her!” 

‘Pull it in if ye don’t hear from me soon,” 
said Blantock, shaking back his hair and 
himself on the outermost edge ot 
There was deep water bencath 


poising 
the reef. 
him ; it leaped up hungrily, splashing those 
near from head to foot, but 
they already were a little more water made 
though the up- 


drenched as 


no difference. It 
leaping wave had licked the big man to 
itself ; when the torrent of spray had passed 


Was as 


there was no vestige of him to be seen, save 
that the line ran out between the 
fingers of those who tended it. 


slowly 


He swam on, nursing his strength cun- 
ningly. Not for nothing was he known as 
the finest swimmer on the coast; he had 
studied the tricks of the sea, and was pre- 
pared to meet a slogging onslaught of tury 
with cunning with 
formidable combination. He floated inertly 
until he had grown used to the biting chill 
of the 
gether his tremendous energies and struck 
out The 


themselves 


combined strength—a 


water. Presently he gathered to- 


stroke. watcrs 


hurled 


with a sweeping 


laughed exultantly and 


upon him, as though determined to hold 
him back; he waited until their immediate 
fury was spent, and then swam on, There 


was something terrible in his battling; it 
seemed impious, sacrilegious, that he should 
dare to pit his puniness against that might 
of wrath. 

The drag of the rope about 
hardly noticed; he had set his mind on 
achievement, and had lost sight of all other 


him was 


things. He must reach the wreck, he said, 
no matter what difficulties waylaid him ; 
and more than once, as a choking wave 


cut him in the teeth, he laughed hoarsely 
a challenge to the sca 

hese standing on the reef, maintaining 
their foothold with difficulty, tended the 


rope, paying out and paying out, yet with 


caution, knowing that if they allowed the 
line to slack unduly it would but add to 
the magnitude of the WITTLINCE task It 


was critical work enough, but in their tiny 
they had Mr. 
Seare learnt mor breath- 


performed it often; and 


dd 


than one 


less and wellnigh exhausted, he 
their handicratt. It they were blasphemos 
they were strong a 
confident in their own strength, 

told the truth of te 
titanic against such terrific 
Only himselt and his Maker knew the ma 
perils he overcame ; but he said that anoth | 


and unholy, vet 


Blantock never 
struggle 


moment would have seen the end, whe 
striking out blindly, struggling now to ke 
afloat rather than to make headway, | 
caught at a tangle of rope and wreckageth 
surged and crashed in the turmoil; a 
resting there until his waning powers a 
back, slowly and with infinite difficultyé 
himselt aboard what was left of the wreck 


rhe vessel had over-run_ the reef a § 
broken her back ; the fore part had slp § 
off the rocks into deep water and vanish 
for ever. The atter part gave stray 
protesting groans as the attack of 
spiteful sea was hurled upon it. The exper 
enced mind of the fisherman told him? 
end was very near. Working methodical 
he unfastened the rope from his waisté 
made it fast to a portion of the wre ; 
then he began his search. L 
Lashed to the gratings of the wheel! P 
a bundle of something wrapped in oil 
a minute’s investigation revealed it L 
human being, and it stirred weakly to S 
touch That was all the wreck he ; 


every other occupant had been torn iomt 
hold and swept to destruction. The 
had held on to the limit of their endurad 
firing rockets and burning signals of dist 


but one by one the hungry sea had dam 


them until now —this wrapped bunde 
helplessness alone remained. It took Dé y 


tock but a bare five minutes to makes 7 
of this tact; by the time he had conclu 
wreck was breaking up lis 


leaped aboard were tem 


his carch 
Phe seas as the 
they fell with the sodden crash of immi 
time to We 


destruction There was no ‘ 
He worked nimbly. Snatching a 
rope, he bound the form on the grating 
his own breast ; he fastened the rope* 


led to the shore about him afresh. 48 


paused om the raik the eas came ® 
renewed ener loath to lose their } 
In a whirl of shattered timbers the fishet 
was carricd iv by the ba kwash, @ 
hie went he laughed detiantly His 
had been satistied at last ; he hae 
another victory irom the sea 
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He was sensible still, though battered, as 
they hauled him ashore. One of his arms 
hung down limply from the shoulder; he 
clenched his teeth at the pains that racked 
him. A piece of wreckage had struck him 
a cruel blow during the delirium of the 
return ; but for the rope about him he and 
his burden together must assuredly have 
perished. 

They picked him up and bore him to the 
mainland; they unlashed the 
had brought, and laid the saver and the 
saved on the floor of that same inn where 


salvage he 


the plan to maltreat the clergyman had been 
formulated, and Mr. Seare bent down—here 
he could be of some use. 


** Dead,”’ he said, with a sorrowful shake 


of his head; ‘quite dead.” It was a 
woman, young and, despite the pallor of 
her face and her wet and draggled hair, 
beautiful. ‘‘ Must be the captain's wife, 


poor thing !”’ 
Blantock 
woman he had risked his life to save, and 


stumbled forward to see the 
risked it in vain. He was curiously touched 
by the sight of her face; he had nevet 
looked upon anything half so beautiful. 

Dead ? ”” he questioned hoarsely. 
“Dead ? See, she’s movin'!’’ He pointed 
to the coverings over her breast ; he 
them back 


drew 
with a curiously gentle hand. 
Then he dropped on one knee beside the 


dead woman, and his breath came strangely. 


Lying in the arms of the dead was a; 
living child, that stirred and cried fai 
Blantock touched it; a tiny hand {i 
crumpled rose-leaf clutched his horny fy 
and held to it firmly. ' 
through his unwounded arm, right t 
heart there passed a strange thrill,a sensat 
he had 
first time he had ever seen a child of: 


never known before. 


age, save from a distance 
The child ceased 
wailing, and groped with its other hand 
that sustaining finger ; 


had he touched one, 


with wide-open: 
Blantock watched it, though his eyes 5 
growing strangely dim. 
‘““What’s it mean ?” he asked ina) 
“What's it mean?” 
Mr. Seare had watched this interludes 
a strange 


awed voice, 


huskiness in his throat. | 


like a flash from another world, an inspir 


tion was born in his heart. It was Chnistr 


Day, for many hours had passed in them 


struggle with the sea. 


“Oh, men!” he cried in a loud 
voice ; ‘oh, men, I can tell you what 
means. ‘Unto us a Child is born, unt 


God's Chnstr 
And the light t 
shone on his face was greater than the! 


a Son is given’—it is 


message from the sea. 

light on a lover's face; for in a flash 
insight he had seen that those tiny, hel 
fingers were God's instrument to lead * 


men of North Cove to Himself, 


Up from that fir 


It was t 


never in his| 
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Christmas with the Sailors 
By AGNES WESTON 


HE British Bluejacket has of all 
men the most varied experiences 

of spending Christmas ; spread over the 
clobe as our Navy is, this particular 
season’s festivities may include a delightful 
summer moonlight trip to Manly Beach 
in Sydney Harbour—a_ winter-quarters, 
housed-in, impromptu theatrical display 
on the coast of Labrador, or hundreds of 


‘ miles up a river in Northern China—or 


may be a sweltering calm anchorage at 
Acapulco, with the option of seeking the 
shade of the coco-nut trees to watch 
the exuberance of the dusky natives or 
the high jinks of the gorgeously dressed 
Mexican rancher on his buck-jumping 
steed—or perhaps in very scanty attire 
to carefully keep under the protection of 
double awnings in the Persian Gulf with 
the possible excite- 


Christmas Day has become much modi- 
fied of late years, and many circum- 
stances are combining to entirely alter 
the old-time routine—or the want of it 
—for Christmas Day on board His 
Majesty’s ships of war. 

We no longer find the youngest boy 
in the ship assuming the duties of the 
chief boatswain’s mate, and piping the 
“petty officers’ mess to pump water,” 
etc., or the “side boys” taking on the 
quartermaster’s business, or the juniors 
of the mess commandeering privileged 
positions and leaving the seniors to 
“dish up.” 

The changed nature of the duties, 
separation into more clearly defined de- 
partments, short commissions, and the 
constant changes taking place from ship 

to ship of the mem- 


ment of chasing a 
suspected gun-runner. 

Such are some of 
the varieties due to 
geographical position, 
and the luck one has 
to be called upon to 
keep the “ flag flying.” 
The prevailing 
notion of the sailor as 
to “keeping Christ- 
mas” on board—ever 
since I first knew him 
—has been that for 
this one day out of 
the whole year he 
should be permitted to 
vert routine, trespass 
© discipline, smoke 
openly on the “ lower 
deck,” and show his 
preterence or otherwise 
lor those in authority 
over him by chairing 
them round the mess. 
deck—the depth and 
quality of his affection 
demonstrated in 
the process, 


This notion of the 


— bers of the crew, as 
well as the evolution 
from a “lower deck” 
common to all the 
various ratings from 
chief petty officer to 
drummer boy, into a 
series of compartments 
separating the seamen, 
the stokers, the 
marines, and the petty 
officers, has destroyed 
much of the communal 
living, and the inti- 
mate relations of the 
whole crew which ob- 
tained when the chief 
petty officers’ mess 
bounded the foremost 
end, and the marine 
messes the after end 
df the mess-deck, and 
contained all the ele- 
ments of the ‘ lower- 
deck” personnel, The 
lower deck was 
common to the whole 
crew, and everybody 
knew everybody a 
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A CHRISTMAS DANCE ON BOARO SHIP, 


before the long commissions were up not 
infrequently they knew each other far too 
well not to desire a change of people to 
live with. 
Christmas Day 

The first abnormal derangement. of 
routine would be, then, the permission 
to keep the galley fires alight for cooking 
purposes on Christmas Eve instead of 
the usual rake out for the rounds, and the 
very olten extraordinary operations of 
a hundred amateur cooks, who would be 
preparing for the ship’s cook and_ his 
mates the plum-pudding, the joint, the 
poultry, the ham, the wonderfully fantastic 
tarts and pies, and all the good things 
which were to mark with a heavy mark 
the Christmas fare. 


one amateur cook 


an ideal Christmas ; 


ceeded so well that, ) 
on Boxing Day a 
up of the mess se 
unearthed a_ basin 
the full allowance of: 
finely 
had inadvertently | 
omitted 

gredients, 
been missed ; the pu 


and was all consw 
with gusto. 


If it were at all pos 


heads and yardarms 
vr ve bunches 
curing huge bunch 
evergreens as the ¢ 
decoration {or 


mas 
vessel, 
After breakfast, 


Sunday routine tor i 
divine service would 
performed, with bu 
short homily appre 

to the occasion. Thes 
ing would always ben 
hearty, good 
hymns of Christmass 
as only several hundreds of lusty s 

can sing on board ship when git 
lead. 

Then at noon, to the tune of “ The R 
Beef of Old England,” the — 
officers would march round the mes 
to witness the decorations, and 
pressed on every 
pudding, munce-pies, ete. 
coration scheme was never by any cha 
uniform, but cach mess to llowed th . 
sign of its own special artist; the ma 
was that, with the limited materials 
great variety and origin could be 
duced as appeared in the "general ft 
Generally, somewhere there would : 
model ship, or a battery of guns, W 
received the captain with a salute 


Ci ike, 
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CHRISTMAS WITH THE SAILORS 


friction tubes which would make a suffi- 
cient noise and cause a smoke. - 

This was certainly a very exciting 
and animated scene, but it was but a 
prologue to the “ abandon” which fol- 
lowed, It was considered a point of 
honour for the officers to accept a taste 
of all the dishes offered, which must have 
militated to the detriment of the justice 
done to their own luncheon when they 
arrived aft again. 

According to the possibilities of the 
particular station, the Christmas fare 
was from the fullness of the earth, but 
it must include “roast beef and plum- 
pudding,” and always seemed in amount 
to be treble the quantity required. 
Half an hour after dinner—unless : 
it were near the equator—one <—e 


could scarcely recognise his chum iam 


in the next mess by sight because 
of the volumes of tobacco smoke 
held like a fog by the screened-in 
messes; each mess aiming at a 
sort of privacy by festooning of 
bunting, evergreen, and coloured 
paper, etc., and often giving a 
special title to the “rook” for 
that day only. 

At the conclusion of the ‘‘ Roast 
Beef” march from the “ aft” 
deck, the bugle would sound the 
“still,” when the captain would 
wish the whole of the ship’s com- 
pany a “ Merry Christmas,” re- 
sponded to by a vociferous “* Same 
to you, sir”; the “carry on” 
being the signal to fall to and 
pipe dinner. The Christmas dinner 
with its weird and wonderful con- 
coctions and decorated dishes 
would be sadly mauled and soon 
present a different appearance. 

This, however, would generally 
be the last regular meal for that 
day; it would be come and pick, 
When and where you will; singing, 
smoking, yarning, and playing 
— would be mixed up with 
quarrelling, 
routine was All 
arrival ot the time f on oe 
lights may have | a 

have been granted. 

Such is or was the 
Christmas on board 


sailors’ 
; and then 


be strenuous life and the routine must 
be resumed for 364 days, with a 
constant variety of exciting events 
following each other hot foot — the 
tactical manceuvres, the battle-practice, 
the gun-layers’ competition, the torpedo 
exercise, the coaling ship, out torpedo 
net-defence, phvsical drill, pull round the 
Fleet, the landing party, the occasional 
general leave, each and all straining some 
department or section of the crew up 
to its highest tension, and _ disclosing 
the strength or the weakness of the 
present-day efficiency in the Navy. 

But the Christmas which every sailor 
looks forward to, dreams about, builds 
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THE QUIVER 


castles in the air anent, sometimes fox 
years before he realises the enjoyment, is 


Christmas at Home 

Christmas in the family circle where he 
is the pivot round which all the pleasure 
or all the sorrow hangs for those who love 
him, whether he be faulty or faultless. 

The single young men we sce going to 
every part of the kingdom, to meet their 
relatives and friends, taking with them 
a whiff of the sea, and often also acquired 
habits which seem strange to such as 
are unacquainted with the ways of the 
sea and sailors. 

To judge by the annual gatherings at 
the Royal Sailors’ Rests at Portsmouth 


and Devonport on the Boxing Night 
distribution party, meetings crowded 


with hundreds of sailors’ families, the 
single men do not get all the happiness 
that is to be extracted at Christmas time. 

For many years between twelve and 
fourteen hundred naval married folk 
have attended this festive function, and 
the pleasure of the parents with the 
exuberance of the children indicate love 
and joy and real happiness, side by side 
with responsibility and struggle, many 
separations and reunions. The giant 
Christmas Tree has, of course, been 
prominent feature of these Boxing Night 
assemblies. But its duty has been merely 
sentimental and ornamental, for though 
the top touched the ceiling it could not 
support all the useful presents which are 
given out. A capacious ship is modelled 
for that business, so that from an appar- 
ently inexhaustible hold the decks, rigging, 
and masts are constantly replenished as 
the presents are selected by the recipients 
who pass round her. 

A programme of bright music, Christmas 
recitations, or magical legerdemain is al- 
ways provided to make the distribution a 
complete evening of pleasure and joy to all. 


There is yet another class of ; 
besides those detained for duty 
those who go home to friends and | 
ones. There are those who coul 
away on leave for the festive seas 
they had anywhere to go. Oft-tim 
chum will invite one of these frienj 
ones to his own home ; or he may voluy: 
to take the place on board ‘of at 
whose duty it is to stop on board, | 
always there are enough at each of 
big ports to make up a special Christ 
party to be held at the Royal Sailors’ k 
and very jolly Christmas parties they 
A few good Christmas hymns and 
muster round a liberally spread 
handsomely decorated table on w 
appear the indispensable turkey, 1 
beef, plum-pudding, etc., at which 
inner man can be tempted and satis 
the after-dinner social chat often 
the beginning of a friendship whi 
destined to last during the whole sn 
career, and not infrequently a dé 
mination to live and work for thes 
and righteous life. 

Thus briefly we have Christmas a 


the sailors on board, ashore at home, 


at a “‘ Home from Home.” 

The change that has grown up 
the difference in the celebration ot Ui 
mas has been very distinct in the pes 
of the generations which have succé 
each other; and it is all for bettem 
There is nothing like the wild exces* 
thirty years ago. 

Education, less cruel discipline, grea 
comfort, better food, and the 
importance of each individual unt 
ship’s organisation, 


scheme of a 
brought about a_ self-respect and 3 
finement of character which in the ¢ 
before us should exert a powerful 

ence over the evils which still ex 


R 


over the country as well as in the 
Navy. 
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Five-and-Twenty Turkeys 


By J. J. BELL 


(With Illustrations by H. M. Brock) 


I 

OMEONE once remarked of Mr. 
Thomas Bulfinch that he suggested < 
Merry Christmas all the year round. And, 
in truth, he was so plump and rosy, so 
blithe and hearty, so frank and kindly, so 
good-humoured in all seasons and in all 
weathers, that the description was not, 

after all, a merely fanciful one. 

Mrs. Bulfinch was a fit mate for such a 
man, for while her stoutness of figure and 
goodness of heart were not exceeded by his, 
her discretion had on many occasions pre- 
vented his enthusiasm from running to 
sheer extravagance and, perhaps, positive 
folly. The Bulfinches were in comfortable 
circumstances—very comfortable  circum- 
stances, indeed—and Mrs. Bulfinch would 
have been the last to deny that they could 
afford to be generous ; on the other hand, 
Mr. Bulfinch would have been the first to 
admit that his wife recognised the prac- 
tical limits of generosity more clearly than 
himself, 

They were getting on in years, as we 
say: their silver wedding day was past, 
and Mr. Bulfinch was beginning to take 
things easy at his office. His home was in 
Norfolk Square, where it had been since the 
return from the honeymoon. For a good 
many years now he had talked frequently 
desired in the subj ay ¥ t 
the et cach knew that 
lion of drop his inten- 
fully approve ys — 
eure that he would 
the call § without having made 
You would have said of the Bulfinches 
: at they were the sort of couple whx echt 
have a dozen children hi 
But they didn’t mind 1 

a kind magician Ir, Bulfinch 
ri Mrs. Bulfinch as a 
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good fairy. There were, doubtless, persons, 
also, who said that it was a very easy matter 
to be kind and good when money was in 
plenty ; and possibly they were right, for 
the Bulfinches did seem to give without the 
slightest difficulty. At the same time it 
might be remarked that a too close and 
constant admiration of the poor widow's 
mite may induce a certain spiritual short- 
sightedness. 

On the 23rd of December Mr. Bulfinch 
came home a little earlier than usual, in 
order to enjoy a cup of tea with his wife, 
and to assist her in the dispatch of the last 
batch of Christmas gifts. He found her in 
the parlour immersed in correspondence, or 
at any rate in envelopes, five-pound notes, 
and postal orders. 

“All the parcels are gone,’ 
him. 

“Good,” said Mr. Bulfinch, rubbing his 
hands. 

“ And all the letters, except the anony- 
mous ones, Thomas.” 
Thomas chuckled. 
ing too hard, my dear. 

to do my share.” 

‘Well, we've still got the Christmas tree 
to get ready for to-morrow, and_ there’s 
more to hang on it than ever.” 

“To be sure, to be sure. But I'd better 
give you a hand with the anonymous lot, 
Mildred.” He chuckled again. “I believe 
we enjoy this part of it best of all.” 

‘*I believe we do, Thomas. But let us 
have tea first. Jane shall bring it here.” 

For a good many years it had been the 


she informed 


“You've been work- 
| expected to have 


custom of the Bulfinches to dispose of a 
hundred pounds through the post in sums 
varying from a sovereign to a five-pound 
note. The recipients were people to whom 
these mysterious money gifts would make 
all the difference at Christmas, and the 
senders derived very considerable satisfaction 
from their innocent little game. 

Mr. Bulfinch was still emitting intermittent 
chuckles when the tea arrived. “ 1 think we 
must really try to inerease the list next 
year,” he said. “ Another twenty pounds 
wouldn't ruin us ——’”’ 
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Mr. Bulfinch shook 
head. “I’ve comet 


conclusion that John re 
resents any little atte 

at kindness. I suppos 1 
are now the last ton i 
any. I fancy all his 

friends have given him : 
as hopeless. He won' 


can’t, come out of 
shell. At least, | 
Imagine no bait that) 
tempt him. Nobody 
do anything for him 

““Won’t he do anyt 
for anybody said } 
: Bulfinch. “If he ¢ 

: of other people— 
“Other people d 


~ 
Sees Se] pill course, if you were to: 


to him with a subsenpt 


b l ve ve 
AP! list for a hospital ort 


charity, he would gives 

a fat cheque quite read 

“We'll see, we'll see,” said his spouse But he wouldn't be the least interested 

gently. “And did you meet your cousin the people his money was going to bese 
to-day ?”’ she inquired, as she removed the And as for the human misery round al | 


cosy. him—there’s a good deal of it round | 
Mr. Bulfinch stopped in the midst of a home—TI don’t believe he notices it” 
chuckle ;_ his face fell slightly. There was a short silence. 
“Yes; I called at his office. But he “Well,” said Mrs. Bulfinch, “y , 
wouldn’t change his mind.’ letting your tea get cold, and why dt ) 


“Did you remind him that it was the you smoke acigar? I think we shoulds : 
twenty-fifth time he had declined our him an anonymous gift. It might st! | 


invitation ?” wondering and take him out ol hims 

‘I did. I fancied he seemed a little I’ve a good mind to send him a we 
moved, but his regret was expressed in the Thomas.” 
usual cool fashion. I sometimes think that ‘Good gracious, Mildred! A tus | 
John Major has retired so far into his shell Of all the things to send John Major | 
that he couldn't come out even if he wanted. “In one way,” she interrupted quit 


“et VO 


It is extraordinary that a disappointment “a turkey does seem absurd ; yet, Ye 
in love, all those years ago, should still leave admit it is a thing not easy to overio0s 


its wound. Well, we have done our best, your cousin got a turkey 


Mildred ; we can do no more.” ‘My dear, if you sent John a¢ 
Mrs. Bulfinch sighed. ‘I hate to think of turkey began Mr. Bulfinch 
the man sitting alone on Christmas Day stopped short. The next momen 
even his housekeeper out with her friends.” slapped his knee and chuckled violen! 
“He has done it for a quarter of a cen- ‘Thomas, you're spilling your tea. 
tury.” besides, 1 don’t see anything 0 ™ 

“Yes; but he is getting old.” aie 

“He's two years younger than I.” “You will presently,” said Thomas 

Mrs. Bulfinch smiled. ‘He is two cen- trolling himself. ‘* You will presently 
turies older, poor man. Is it no use making dear, I believe you've given me an! 
one more effort, Thomas ?” the idea of my life! Listen to ths 
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Mrs. Bulfinch listened, frowning and 
smiling by turns. 

“No, Thomas, you must not do such a 
thing,” she said, when her spouse had 
finished, but her tone was not very firm. 

“Why not? It’s worth trying. In fact, 
we must risk it. Think again, Mildred. 
The possibilities are great. He is bound 
to do—something.”’ 

“Yes, but what will he do?” 

“Let’s try him and see. I'll promise not to 
spend more than twenty pounds, Mildred.” 

Mrs. Bulfinch threw out her hanus. 
“ Have it your own way, Thomas,” she said 
at last; “have it your own way. It would 
be worth twenty pounds, but—— Well, 


have it your own way. 


Ii 
N Christmas Eve Mr. 
John Major left his 
place of business rather 
laterthan his wont. It was 
seven o'clock when he in- 
serted his key in the door 
of the old house in the 
shabby terrace which he 
called home. It was a 
drizzling evening, but he 
Was not more depressed 
than usual. Perhaps de- 
pressed is hardly the word 
for the man’s normal state 
ot mind; dulled would 
be better. Mr, Major's life 
Was spent in his dingy 
othce and his costly library, 
He had no interests what- 
ever elsewhere. Albeit he 
had no quarrel with the 
— he simply ignored 
He pushed the door open, 
Stepped inside, and closed 
carefully. He remem- 
bered that his housekeeper 
had gone to her friends in 
the country for a couple of 
days. The thought did 
not disturb him ; his crea- 
‘ture wants were simple, 
‘ ithe aid of a 
fa ed his um- 
stand, hung 


anc 


his coat and hat on their accustomed pegs, 
and went forward into the dim hall. There 
was a tiny peep in the hanging lamp, and he 
turned the tap on full. John Major was 
not a miser; only a recluse. 

‘Good gracious!’’ he exclaimed, and 
wheeled about. ‘‘Good gracious!” he 
repeated. 

Tie hall seemed filled with turkeys, 
enormous turkeys. There were turkeys 
on the floor, reclining in various queer 
attitudes against the wall, turkeys on the 
table, with swelling chests and dangling 
necks, turkeys under the table, as if thrown 
down hurriedly, turkeys on the chairs, one 
of which slid off and fell with a solemn 
thud even as Mr. Major gaped at it. 
There were turkeys also at the foot of 
the stairs, and one more rested on the 
mat at the door of the library. 


“The hall seemed filled with turkeys.’ 
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The unhappy gentleman put his hand 
to head groaning, demanded of 
space what it all meant. At last his eyes 
alighted on a piece of paper laid on one of 
It proved 


his and, 


the turkeys occupying the table. 
to be a message from his housekeeper, as 
follows: 

‘SIR, 

Turkeys have been arriving all day 
long, and I did not know what to do with 
them, seeing you never told me as you had 
ordered them, or was by way of expecting 
I have been near dis- 
tracted of my but they are 
beautiful turkeys indeed. With comps of 
the season, and thanks for the kind present 
you left for me this morning, 

“ Respec tfully, 
** ANNE MIDGEWORTH.” 


ot them to arrive. 


out sense, 


Mr. Major had just completed a second 


‘INot really, sir? 
gavped the pottman 


reading of this missive when a ring cal 
him to the door. 


Lal 


A vanman handed in a turkey and a shee 


for signature. 


Mr. Major was about to protest, when} 


the 
turk« without a word, 


own name stared him 
took in the 
the receipt 
** Merry Christmas, sir,”’ 
“Oh!” said Mr. Major, and produc 
florin. ‘I added feebly 
closed the door on the man’s thanks, 
He round of all the turk 
examining labels. The label 
him nothing except that no two turk 


in lace 


and made to close the door 


forgot,”’ he 


made a 
their 


said the vanma 


had come from the same shop, and that ma 
| 
had come from quite distant parts of 1 


metropolis, also that all were indubita 


directed to himself. 
to count them. 
helpless sigh he 


Presently he procet 
Twenty-tive 
made for the library 
but 
mat. 


it, he took it up, 


Then he entered the room, slat 


self into the casy-chair by the gas-st 


it ought to have done. 
his housekeeper, prior to departure 
set a frugal meal consisting ol a tl! 
tongue, bread and butter, chees 
bottle of Ile gave 
glance of distaste and lit his 
At the end of halt hour 
nearer an answer to the doubl quest 
Who had 


For one bright moment his hope tast 


small claret. 
pip 
an he 


sent him the turkeys, andy 


on the directory but he soon dis 


that he was the only 


twenty, but he could not nam 


brained scheme did occut 


he could hardly conceive ol 
their attentions upon 


men Wasting 


! With 


falling over the turkey lying ont 
As his savage kick hardly mov 
with a shudder at 


clamminess, and slung it across the ha 
door, jerked up the gas, and flung h 


which was not burning as inodorously 
On a small ta 


John Major 


neighbourhood, and that no John Ma 


in the list had an addr bearing 
slightest resemblance to his own I 
he began to count up all the men’ 
whom he had dealings in the city. 4 
certainly amounted to fully 


seven 


who would be likely to send him 4¢ 


vettins 


of any kind, at any time Ot cours 
had heard of practical jokes and 
possibility ot one or two men nite 
others to join them in ¢ arrving out 4 ed 


to him, thous 
twenty! 


: 
| 
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self, and in su h a manner. 
\gain he th yught of his cousin 
Thomas Bulfinch ; but Thomas, 
he argued, took Christmas scri- 
ously, and Thomas had, at all 
events, left him the previous 
afternoon with anything but the 
air of a man about to indulge 
in a joke even more silly than 
seasonable. So Mr. Major’s mind 
went back to the city again, and 
it might have groped there for 
the remainder of Christmas -ve 


had not a new question sprung 
up to demand all its attention. 
And the new question was 
exceedingly urgent, though ex- 
tremely simple. 

What was to be done with the 

e-and-twenty turkeys ? 

Here the kindly reader is asked 
to remember that Mr. John 
Mai 
ntleman, that he was alone, 


or was an elderly, single 


and, also, that he was of a very 
retiring disposition. Moreover, 
the time was the eve of the two 
most complete holidays of the 
year. Further, he did not know 
his housekeeper’s holiday ad- 
ress, nor had he the remotest 
idea as to how long a turkey 
would “ keep 
He began by taking down a 
volume of the encyclopedia, and 
therein acquired some unneces- 
sary miormation respecting the Otto- 
man Empire, the populations of Con- 
stantinople and Bagdad, Turkish cigar- 
tttes and Turkey red; he also gathered 
lat the turkey he was interested in was 
“a genus of gallinaccous birds, according 
® some ornithologists, of a distinct family, 
Meleagride, but included by others in 
Phasianide.” And here he threw the 
stout volume on the floor. It is at such a 
moment that we realise that compilers of 
lopeedias are only human—or, if you 
the reverse. A wild desire to dig a 
in the back garden and bury the lot 


hol 
‘ame to him, but passed almost immediatelv. 
Hi had no spade ; he doubted whether the 
garden were big enough; and he 
remembered the neighbours. Next he 
thought of hiring a cab and delivering the 


turkeys 
KEYS, ONC by one, to his business acquaint- 
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The cabby 
narrowly escaped AAS 


a fall from hiv hox 


ances ; but on referring to the directory he 
learned that, with few exceptions, their 
homes were out of town, and in the most 
absurdly diverse directions. It would take 
him about a week, he guessed, to carry the 
scheme to completion. He was beginning 
to wonder about some of the charitable 
societies and institutions, when he heard 
the bell ring. 

“T won't go!” he said to himself, huddling 
in his chair. “If it’s another “s 

The flap of the letter-box snapped, and 
at the sound he bounced from his chair and 
flew to the front door. Wrenching it open, 
he called back the laden postman. 

“IT say, my man, look here—er—have 
you—er—any use for a—a turkey?” 
The weary postman siarted, then stared. 
turkey, sir? You're joking!” 

Joking!” said Mr. Major. Wait!” 
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"I-I have a turkey here 


which I have no uve for” 


He hastened back and returned witl. what 
seemed to him the largest bird, 

“Not really, sir ?’’ gasped the 
his eyes bulging. 


postman, 


‘Fo. goodness’ sake take it! 


The postman took it. ‘‘ Why, sir,” he 
said, not quite steadily, “I don’t know 
what to say, sir. As for the wife and 


” 


children 

‘Well, well,” said Mr 
‘you're welcome to it. 
the 


bless 


Major hurriedly 
Good-night.”” As 
heard 
Merry 


h losed 
‘God 


door, he something 


like you Christmas, 
ir.’ 


With a 
twenty 


the remaining 
the 
olitary 


bitter glance at 
four turkeys he returned to 

There he the 
envelope which the postman had dropped 
in the box. It was a card with greetings 
from Mr. and Mrs, Bulfinch. Jor a moment 
he thought of telephoning to his cousin to 


library. opened 
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request his aid; then he laid the cy 
on the mantelpiece and began tom 
the room. 

Something would have to be do 
and quickly. It 
Five minutes later he went on tipt 
to the front door, and, after 501 
hesitation, opened it a coupl 
It was a dreary night, z 
but few pedestrians went throught 
terrace. At last a policeman, his 
cape glistening in the lampshine, ca 
slowly along. Summoning his courag 
Mr. Major opened the door about 
He had a turkey ready. 

Officer Ahem! 
moment, if you please.” 

The policeman came up the ste 


was eight o'd 


inches. 


foot. 


constable. 


at once, 

“Er—IlI've a turkey here—no 
for it. Care to have it?” 

It took a minute to convince t 
policeman that the offer was genum 
When that was done, he overfo 
with thanks and recollected that! 
knew a little shop hard by where! 
could deposit the gift until he we 


“My! but it’s a beaut 
» 


off his beat. 
don't know how to— 
was when Mr. Maj 
mumbled something about its bem 
of no consequence, and shut the door 
Still, he was not in time to escape" 
‘*Merry Christmas.” 

The lonely man’s spirits had risen 4 
degree or but on his turning # 
surveying the hall they sank again to # 
Still twenty-three to get rid of, and he 
possessed with the idea that some of thes 
at least, were already beginning to tar 
the atmosphere. He stifled an imple 
towards flinging wide the door and slingitt 
them one by one into the street, at © 
risk of taken for a lunatic. Na 
he must try more discreet methods, he" 
himself, and longed for another postm 
though he knew of no person save his covs 
who would communicate with him at® 
The sound of a passing cab roux 


and I 
cone luding 


two, 


be Ing 


SCason, 
him. 

Opening the door he called “Hi! ~3 
The driver hea 


deplorably diffident voice. 
he ker! 


however, and brought his cab tot A 
Mr. Major, having torn the ere 
a couple of birds, descended with the 4° 


to the pavement, 
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“T wish you,” he said, depositing a 
turkey in the cab, “to drive this turkey 
to——” And he gave the name and 
address of the caretaker of his office. 
“Deliver it with Mr.—er- —Brown’s compli- 
ments. Here are three—no, four—shillings 
to cover your fare, and, I say do you—er 
care to have a turkey for yourself? I 
—I find I’ve got one too many.” 

The cabby, though perfectly sober, nar- 
rowly escaped a fall from his box. His 
speech may not have been elegant, but there 
was no mistaking his gratification. And, 
of course, he wound up with ‘A Merry 
Christmas to you, sir.” 

Mr. Major, oblivious to the rain on his 
bald head, watched the cab drive off, and 
wished he had put several turkeys in it. 
He was about to ascend the steps when the 
face of a woman under the nearest lamp 
caught his eve. It was a long, melancholy 
face, and the owner was tall and gaunt, but 
respectably dressed, She came along the 


pavement rapidly, and Mr. Major made up 
his mind with a jerk. He stepped forward, 
put his hand to the hat that was not there, 
coughed, and said in a loud whisper : 

“Madam, would you accept a iis 

“Sir, how dare you address me ?”’ she 
exclaimed, and was gone, leaving him 
ready to sink to the ground with shame. 

With bowed head and burning counten- 
ance he made for the steps. 

“Please, sir; please, sir,” said a small 
voice behind him. 

Mr. Major turned to behold a little girl 
of, perhaps, twelve, and a woman with 
two younger children clinging to her skirts. 

“Texcuse her, sir,’”’ said the woman, 
shamefacedly ; “she didn’t mean to beg.” 

“Ah!” said the man, and somethmg 
stirred in his heart. ‘‘ Will you come up 
to the door for a minute ?” 

The woman hesitated. 
“ Mother!” cried the little girl. 
“ To oblige me,” said Mr, Major, and led 


be 


“* You're just in time, bless you.’” 
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““T—I have a turkey here which 
for,” he continued, a few 
“ Pray accept it as a favour 


the way, 
[ have no 
later. 
to myself.” 
“Oh, mother! 
again, and the 
her ecstatically. 
But the woman wept. 
It was many years since Mr. Major had 


use 


onds 


the little 
children 


cried girl 


smaller echoed 


seen a woman weep. 

‘Ycou—you must not do that,” he said 
at last; you not.”’ 

The little “it's 
father’s in the hospital, and we've 
money, and—and 
the young ones was crying, and I told ’em 
I'd perhaps find a kind gentleman like I 
read in a book, and _ then 
you -’ She broke down. 

“It’s all 
finding her voice, “ 


really must 


girl spoke. because 
got 
no it’s Christmas, and 


onee about 


said the woman, 
but I never thought I'd 


true, sir,’ 


come to this.” 
“Well, I’m glad you've 
replied, I—I on 
ing this and giving me your address.”” He 
forced a couple of sovereigns into her hand. 
“You don't know much you have 
obliged me.” ‘To the little girl he repeated 
his request for the address, and on receiving 
“I’m afraid the turkey 
is too much for you to carry, and here is a 


me,”’ 


to 
your accept- 


come 


he insist 


how 


it, wrote it down. 


cab coming—luckily disengaged.” 

The woman was past protesting. 

“And now that we've got a cab you may 
as well have two turkeys. You can 
one away, if you like.” 

A minute later they were driven off, the 
children with a shilling apiece which he had 
thought of at the last moment. Nor did 


he forget to present the driver with a turkey 


ive 


along with his fare. 
he surveyed the hall. Still 
eighteen remaincd! Yet the sight of them 
did depress him as much as might 
have been expected. 

Presently he donned coat and hat, took 
a turkey in each hand, and went forth into 


(nce more 


not 


the night, 
* * * * 

At eleven o’elock he tound himself in the 
hall with but turkeys left. But he 
was utterly He passed to the 
attempt upon the 
was a failure; he could 


two 
exhausted. 
library and made an 
neglected meal ; it 
Me lit his pipe, but let it go out 


Laying it he 


not eat. 


almost immediately aside 


leaned forward, his face in his hands, 4p! 
in his heart that the night's work seen 
literally to have quickened and warm 

there grew an ache, a desperate craving 

human company, human sympathy, 


T was almost midnight. The Bulfinch 


tired but happy, were in the 


nar 
pari 
th 


Their children’s party was over; th 
of the older youngsters had just depart 
“Surely stopping,” 
Mrs. Bultinch, breaking off in her recoll 
tions of the 


“Tl go,” 


hear a cab 


evening's incidents. 


said her husband, “ before t 


ring brings up any of the serva:ts. tT 
must be tired out. Possibly some of 
young friends have forgotten something 

He reached the front door just as so 


one came heavily up the steps. He th 
it open, 
“John, by all 
From the departing cab came 
shout—-‘* Merry Christmas, sir!” 
Mr. Major and look 
ready to collapse, 


that’s wonderful!” 
a hoars 


smiled faintly, 


cousin dragged h 


in. A turkey flopped on the rug. 
‘I—I thought I'd bring it along,’ 
John feebly. “ I'm afraid I’m late. 


“You're just in time, bless you! 
‘Man, this is good ot you. 
Why, it’s soaking. WI 


Thomas. 


with your coat. 
have you been doing with yourself?’ 

“Oh, I'm not going to wait a munu 
John began, awkwardly. 

Mr. Bulfinch's kindly eyes grew @ 
“You're going to wait over Christmas D 
at least,” he said softly. “ You 
leave this house to-night."’ He raised 
voice, “ Mildred, here's John—cousin J 
—come to stay !”’ 

Mrs. Bulfinch came bustling trem 
parlour, 

“And no one was ever so welcom 


“Why, what a spiel 
perceiving 


she said warmly. 
turkey !’’ she exclaimed, 
bird which her husband had placed 
chair. ‘How very good of you, Jon 
She gave a little sob 

And Thomas chuckled. a 

John said nothing, but he allowed | 
to lead him to the parlour. After a 


yh 
didn’t so much matter just then 7 
got them. 


or was it a 


sent the turkeys as who had 
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Everyday Life 


I—INTRODUCTION 

N one sense the Bible is the simplest 
and plainest of books: the child, the 
‘“wayfaring man,” the working man, or 
woman, can understand the appeal it 
makes to the heart, and respond to its 
teaching. Yet the honest and thoughtful 
reader constantly finds himself confronted 
with figurative language, embodying facts, 
ideas, and phrases wholly foreign to his 
daily experience. As a matter of fact, 
the Bible is essentially an Eastern book ; 
its language, life, illustrations, and mode 
of thought are wholly Oriental, and, 
unless we are able to understand the 
manners and customs of Bible Lands and 
their mode of life and habits of thought, 
we are bound to go astray in our inter- 

pretation of the Holy Scriptures. 

The object of this article is just to put 
the reader into the atmosphere of every- 
day life in the Holy Land, so that he may 
understand the allusions and _ figures 
which, simple and striking to the Oriental, 
tend to lose much of their value when 
judged by the differing manners and 
customs of the West. 


The Changeless Condition of Oriental Life 
First of all, a wonderful fact has to be 


noted—that the life of Bible Lands remains 
virtually unchanged from the earliest 
ages. For instance, the dress of the 


women, which is such a varying quantity 
in our up-to-date life, is, among the village 
women of Palestine, as to colour to a 
shade, as to material to a perfect match, 
as to style to the least particular the 
same as that of the women of the land 
for countless generations back ! 

Secondly, this life is at all points the 
opposite of ours. It is to a Western all 
strange. They do everything differently 
from the way in which we do it, and live in 
surroundings foreign to our experience at 
every point. 

Thirdly, the life of the Orient is abso- 
lutely uniform. All houses are built alike, 
all furniture is of exactly the same pattern, 
all the implements of every trade are alike. 
Everything everywhere is done in the same 
way. 


in the Holy Land 


This has the immense advantage thy 
we can, from the life of the East tody 
exactly reproduce the style and mok » 
life that prevailed in the time of Je 
Christ—nay, rather in the time 
Abraham, and_ probably long befor 
Again and again Scripture can be explained 
and understood by the running comm. 
tary of everyday life in Palestine at t 
present time. 

The pictures that accompany this pay: 
were painted under my direction } 
artists intimate with their subject, ay 
are intended to give just wat description 
of life that could not be ensured by th 
most graphic words. 

They are part of a unique series of fifty 
three life-sized oil paintings, each of then 
illustrating some eight or nine Scriptanl 
allusions with minute accuracy and pert 
realism, and they are the first attempterr 
made by an able artist to work at all poms 
under the direction of an expert om th 
subject of Holy Land life with a views 
the perfect illustration of the letterd 
Holy Scripture, without a single unreda 
conventional feature. 

The whole series of these oil paintings 
of which fourteen are here reproduttt 
constitutes a new and true schodd 
Biblical art. How far it is a success ma 
be judged from the words of that eminett 
painter of Scriptural subjects, Fredent 
Shields. He wrote: “ Merely to review 
these brilliant pictures of Onental lab 
and life gives far more vivid impress 
and more ineffaceable than any attemps 
at such illustrations known to me.” 


IL—THE THREE CONDITIONS OF 
HOLY LAND LIFE 
In our first picture are seen, gather 
around a well in Palestine, represental® 
of the three distinct conditions of Easte 
life—the BEDAWEEN, the FELLAHEES, 
the BELLADEEN. The full understancm 
these three conditions, to one or other 
which all dwellers in Bible Lands bel : 
lies at the foundation of any clear 
ledge of the manners and customs ol 
East, and the countless allusions @ vl 
manners and customs in Holy 
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Here around a Palestine well are gathered representatives of the three distinct cond'ticns 

of Eastern life—the Bedaween, the Fellaheen, and the Belladeen. The Bedawee (nomad 

: Arab) 's seen standing by the camel on which his wife is seated; the rerresentat ve 

ds helom of the Fellaheen (villagers), in white cotton kamuise (shirt) and brown-and-white-striped 

ear ki - shair cloak (ahetyeh), is seen standing ; whilst seated on the ground is one of the 

ms ol! lladeen (\ownsmen). A girded Fellaneen woman has just come, at even, to draw 
’ water at the well. 
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DESERT DWELLERS 


Here is a group of Bedaween. On the right stands a sheikh or chieftain — just in all 

respects similar to what Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and the patriarchs must have been. 

Looking at the woman, with the baby boy riding on her shoulder, we may picture to the 

life the appearance of Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, and Leah. A mounted Bedawee, ia the 

centre, carries the eighteen-feet-long spear borne by these warlike descendants of Ishmael. 
The tent is in the background. 
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EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE HOLY LAND 


The Bedaween, who derive their name 
fom the Arabic beda, “ desert, the 
desert dwellers,” the ne mad Arabs, are 
sheep-masters and herdsmen, whose home 
is the vast wildernesses that on the south 
and east surround the Holy Land. They 
live in tents, or, as they call them “ houses 
of hair,” low, gipsy-like tents of black 
gat’s hair sackcloth, stretched on rude 
poles, and held up by cords and stakes. 

The men of the Bedaween wear a white 
cotton shirt, the hamise, a black goat’s 
hair sackcloth cloak, and are specially 
distinguished by their head-dress, con- 
sisting mainly of a large flowing, brightly- 
coloured scarf of silk or cotton, called a 
kefeeyeh, bound round by an akal, a 
twisted rope of dark brown goat’s or 
camel's hair, about an inch and a half 
thick, Artists say that this is the most 
picturesque head-dress worn by men. 
Their footwear is the sandal, or, when 
riding, turned-up-and-pointed-toed red 
leather top boots. The dress of the women 
of the Bedaween is a long robe (kamtse) 
of indigo blue cotton cloth, with a head- 
dress and veil of the same colour. 

The Fellaheen, who live in the unwalled 
villages, and are peasant farmers and farm 
labourers, wear the kamise, or white cotton 
suirt, bound round the waist with a 
leathern or coarse worsted girdle, an 
abaryeh, or aba, a sackcloth of goat’s or 
camel's hair, or coarse worsted, cloak, 
kather shoes, and on their head a turban. 

The Belladeen, or townsmen, live in 
towns (distinguished from villages by 
having walls and gates), and are mostly 
merchants, shopkeepers, artisans, Govern- 
ment officials, scribes, and soldiers. 


Evening at the Well 

The scene of the picture is drawn at 
"the time of the going forth of the women 
to draw water” (Gen. xxiv. 11)—that 
a towards the hour of sunset, when the 
wet has abated, and there is still daylight. 
This is the latter part of the time called 
Marc the evenings,” the time when 
he Passover lamb was to be killed, the 
ne evening being at noon when the sun 
decline, and the second evening 
pais — below the western horizon. 
that part ot it called the wind 
m the day,” rendered in our Versions 
the cool of the day,” the hour when 
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Adam and Eve “ heard the Voice of God 
walking in the garden,” so named because 
almost every day, during the seven months 
of the hot season, a cool, gentle breeze 
comes up from the Mediterranean Sea, 
“the great sea westward ”’ (Josh. xxiii. 4), 
and continues till dusk, which specially 
relieves the great heat. 

The usual well of the East is shown in 
the foreground, with the ring of stone 
around its mouth, without any ccver, 
windlass, or bucket. A woman of the 
Fellaheen stands by it, with her huge 
water-pot gracefully poised on her head, 
and in her hand the little black leathern 
bucket and rope, with which to draw 
water from the well. She is “ girded” 
as all men and women are when working. 

Our Lord belonged to the Fellaheen 
class, being born, brought up, and during 
His ministry living only, in villages— 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Capernaum, 
and even when he came up to Jerusalem 
going to lodge each night at the village of 
Bethany (Matt. xxi. 17). 


IlIl.—DESERT DWELLERS 

Of the three conditions of Oriental life 
that of the Bedaween at once the 
simplest and most picturesque. They 
proudly call themselves Arab el Arab 
(the “ Arab of Arabs’’). Well may they 
be proud, for these descendants of Ishmael 
have never once been conquered and 
subjugated by another nation, but have 
enjoyed unbroken freedom ever since, 
some 4,000 years ago, they started their 
national life. The proof of this is that 
they do not speak one word of any other 
language but their own—the purest Arabic. 
Thus wonderfully through four millenniums 
has the prophecy of the angel to Hagar 
been fulfilled. ‘He (Ishmael, in the 
persons of his descendants) shall be a 
wild-ass man, his hand against everyone, 
and everyone’s hand against him” (Gen. 
xvi. 12). The wild ass—the wildest, 
freest, and most untamable of animals, 
which has its home in the desert—perfectly 
pictures their lite of gipsy-like wandering 
and treedom, whilst having their * hand 
against everyone’ graphically describes 
their constant fighting amongst them- 
selves, and their preying upon all around 
them, and is a plain prediction that they 
should be able, as they have done, to dety 
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THE QUIVER 


the whole world, each mighty neighbouring 
empire in turn, and rmain—wondertul 
race, as wonderful in their way as their 
cousins, the Jews--the one unconquered 
nation ! 

The dress of the Bedaween wemen is 
very graceful. As before mentioned, their 
one rcbe is of indigo blue cotton cloth, 
the kamise, with head-dress of the same 
colour, or else of dark green. 

There are three ways in which they 
carry their children, and these are common 
to all Eastern wemen, though mostly seen 
am ng the Bedaween and the Fellaheen. 
Scmet.mes they place them, especially in 
early infancy, in a scarf slung hammock- 
wise over their back. At other times the 
children are placed astride on the mother’s 
hip, in which case her hand is placed 
under them for support. But the way 
they mostly employ, and it begins as soon 
as the children are old enough to sit up, 
is placing them astride upon their shoulders. 
Assyrian and Egyptian sculptures show 
that this custom was just the same 4,000 
years ago. 

A mounted Bedaween is shown in the 
second picture On one ol the far-famed 
Arab horses, holding in his hand _ the 
truly formidable spear, 18 to 20 feet long, 
borne by these warriors. It is a most 
formidable weapon, and is doubtless the 
spear of the Bible. The Midianites were 
a vast tribe of Bedaween, and we must 
picture them as just such men as these, 
coming up with their camels, covering 
the rich, fertile plain of Jezreel like locusts 
in number, raiding the villages, and 
robbing the threshing floors, just as these 
desert tribes have been doing down to 
the present day (Judges vi. 1-6). 

On the right of the picture stands a 
Bedaween sheikh, or chieftain, just in 
all respects what Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
the twelve patriarchs, and Job must have 
been. In his hand is seen a staff on which 
he is leaning This staff is the matieh of 
the Hebrew Bible, the rude, undressed 
bough of a tree. It is a most important 
rod of office. It is borne by the sheikh, 
or chieftain of a village, as well as by th 
sheikh of a Bedaween tribe. His father 
held it before him, and it will descend to 
his eldest son, for it appertains to the 
hereditary ruler. But it is the mark of 
priestly as well as princely rank, for the 


muftee, who is a kind of chief priest, x 
the ullama, the Mohammedan religip 
teachers, who answer in like manner; 
the priests, all bear, in right of their of 
and may be seen carrying in public g 
important occasions, a staff like them 
I have described. 

The flood of light which this disgoye, 
throws on a number of Bible d ficulties: 
shown at length in “ Palestine Explond 
13th ed., pp. 152-180. 


In a Bedaween Tent 

A Bedaween tent, or, as these An 
call it, “‘a house of hair,” is made od; 
very strong, coarse sackcloth of goal 
hair, naturally black, or of camel's ha 
dyed black or very dark brown, Tk 
women spin the hair, and weave it im 
cloth about 
This tent cloth is quite waterproof, ani 
possesses the property of absorbing t 
sun’s rays, and so these tents are mt 
than the white canvas tents ¢ 
European travellers. 


The tent is in the form of a paral 


cooler 


gram. To stretch and support it, rom, 
strong poles of various sizes are 


upright beneath the hair-cloth, usu 
nine in number, placed in three rows as 
the width of the tent, but sometimes the 
‘ pillars” are as many as twentydi 
The highest part of this “ house of har 
is about seven to eight feet, sloping dr 
from a ridge running along the ceait 
after the form of the inclined roof dé 
house. The lengths of hair-cloth # 
generally sewn together so as @@ 
tain a sufficient width of tent ove 
ing, but sometimes they are pie 
together with small hard-wood pit 
the taches ” 
the Tabernacle “curtains of goat's bar 
to “join the tent to be one” (Exc 
XXXvi. 14-38). 
The tent of the sheikh, or chet 
stands in the centre of the camp, aie? 
sometimes 120 teet The other tet 
are pitched round it, often in a circie 
but in the case of large cal 


long. 


semi-circle 
In a square form the rows ol tents alt 
straight lines with street-like spaces“ 
between them. Thus in the camp 
Isracl in the wilderness, the tent ™ 
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INTERIOR OF A BEDAWEEN TENT BY NIGHT 


mg Ba men’s quarters (in the foreground) and the women’s quarters (behind the 
Abraham oe = woman secretly prying on the guest. In this way Sarah, the wife of 
eee — — the intelligence of the angelic messenger, which caused her to laugh. 
wa nag two-feet -leng tent pegs, or ‘*nails,” of hard, sharp-pointed wood, and the 
are fa hammer with which they are driven into the ground. A “lordly dish,” 
Sual wooden bowl, big as a hand-basin, of leban, or goat’s sour milk, is shown. 
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ROAD SCENE NEAR NAZARETH 


In the front is seen one of the Belladeen—richly dressed but armed, because of the dangers 

of the road. The latter is that running towards the East from the village of Nazareth 

(at the back of the picture to the right), A closely veiled Belladah is riding an 45%, 

accompanied by a man on foot who acts as groom. The woman in the front — dressed 

in indigo blue robe, girded—is at once distinguished as a Fellahah. She is heavily 

loaded, whilst her lord and master, with nothing to carry except his club, rides at his 
ease on his ass—typical of the spirit of the East! 
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cainp around, which consisted of over 
2,000,000 men, Was rectangular. 


The Women’s Apartment 

In the case of an ordinary Bedaween 
tent, there are two apartments, one of 
these, the smaller, closely curtained off 
all round, is for the women, and the other 
or the men, this last always open down 
one side. The men’s part is on the right- 
hand side of the tent, and the women’s 
on the left, and the only entrance is the 
open side of the men’s part. Both these 
divisions, among the well-to-do, have 
carpets, cushions, and the camel’s huge 
and heavily upholstered pack saddles, 
lying on the ground to furnish seats. 
Thus Rachel sat most naturally, as upon 
a couch, on the camel’s furniture, under 
which she had hidden the teraphim, the 
household gods, she had stolen from her 
father (Gen. xxxi. 34). 

The men’s part is the reception room, 
the place of public entertainment, but the 
women, in their private curtained-off part 
of the tent, the harem, can hear, and often 
by peeping over the dividing curtain, as 
in our picture, see what is going on in 


the men’s part. Thus Sarah, though 
unseen, would hear Abraham's angel 


guests’ announcement that she should 
have a son (Gen. xviii, 9-15). 

The kefeeyeh, or large square silk 
handkerchief, generally red, yellow, and 
chocolate coloured, with silken strings 
ending in tiny silk tassels, which forms 
his head-dress, is a distinguishing mark 
of Bedaween costume. As will be seen 
in the case of the younger man in the 
picture, whose back is turned to the 
beholder, it is often arranged in a very 
picturesque way, so as to give the appear- 
ance of two small horns, one on either 
side of the head. The rope of camel's 
hair, sometimes two inches in diameter, 
which, placed twice round the head, binds 
on a kefeeyeh, is said to be a preservative 

. Ss es ot his 

i. or — cotton shirt, for these 
ae long and very wide. coming ‘ 
at the end, and 
beyond the length of his } 
shorter, and not much 
so wide. When the Beda- 

Saging in work, or 


preparing 


for war, he ties these long sleeves together 
into a knot and throws them over his 
head on his neck out of the way, which 
leaves his arms bare and free. Hence the 
graphic allusion “ Jehovah hath made 
bare his arm ’’—that is, stands prepared 
to fight for and to protect His people. 
The huge gipsy-like cooking pot is 
heated by “a fire of thorns,” or else by 
a fuel of dried camel’s or cow’s dung. 
Sometimes it is hung by an iron chain 
below an iron tripod stand, and sometimes 
it is placed over a rude impromptu hearth 
of several large stones. In this pot, meat, 
when it can be had —always eaten directly 
it is killed (Gen. xviii. 7)—and, therefore, 
very tough—is for this reason stewed to 
excess. Thus, in the desert, food consists 
very largely of broths or soups, the 
“ pottage ”’ of Scripture (Gen. xxv. 29-34). 


The Killing of Sisera 

The nature of the Bedaween tent throws 
a flood of light on one of the gravest 
difficulties of the Old Testament—the 
killing of Sisera by Jael, the wife of Heber 
the Kenite. Sisera, flying for his life, 
after his sudden and crushing defeat, 
came to Heber’s tent at a time when, 
no doubt, all the men were away seeking 
spoil after the battle. The Canaanite 
commander-in-chief, armed and desperate, 
was seeking a place of safe concealment. 
He could not have found that in the men’s 
part of the tent—always, as we have seen, 
open on one side; only in the women’s 
part could he hope to hide. But, accord- 
ing to the unwritten but inexorable laws 
of Bedaween life, the entering of the 
women’s part of the tent by a man of 
another family is punishable with death. 
Instances are recorded amongst the Arabs 
of a defeated warrior having hidden 
himself in the apartments of women, 
but such a heinous breach of Eastern 
etiquette has in each case been followed 
by the sentence of death. It is true 
that she came out and invited him to 
enter, playing in this the part of a loose 
woman, instead of strongly resenting the 
outrage, but dealing with a cruel, unscru- 
pulous, and now desperate man, who 
evidently showed from the first his 
determination to escape in this way, it 
was in all probability the only manner in 
which she could have saved her life. This 
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woman, who was the daughter, wile, — 
possibly mother of warriors, would at a 
glance have taken in the situation ia 
realised her peril. It was no case of 
ordinary hospitality, as commentators 
have supposed, for, first, this would not 
be offered by a woman, who was alone, 
to a man; and secondly, being offered 
would, with desert dwellers, make the 
life of the guest inviolable, by every 
principle of honour and justice. ‘‘ Water 
he asked—milk she gave. In a lordly 


dish she brought near butter - milk 
(hhemah)”’ (Judges v. 25). This hhemah 


is the Arabic Jeban—that is, goat's milk 
made artificially sour with the butter left 
in it, the highly medicinal, sleep-inducing 
preparation of milk which is always drunk 
by Bedaween, served, as I have had it 
served to me, in a wooden bowl as big as 
a small hand-basin, truly “ a lordly dish.” 
Jael knew that such a draught of leban 
would prove a potent soporific 

Having thus pitted a woman’s cunning 
against a man’s strength and violence, as 
soon as he was fast asleep she lost not a 
moment in punishing his crime with her 
own hands, thus being the executioner of 
a just sentence, which would otherwise 
have certainly been carried out by the 
male members of her family. She took a 
yathaid, and with the hammer, or huge 
wooden mallet, she drove it through his 
temples, as she had so often driven such 
a tent peg into the hardest ground; for 
well she knew that he de served to die a 
hundred deaths for the awful crimes that 
he and his brutal soldiery had committed. 

Thus, judged by the laws of desert life 
she proved herself a veritable heroine 
Now we can understand how the inspired 
prophetess, Deborah, by whom the Lora 
gave deliverance to Israel, in her grand 
ode prefaces the recital of this incident 


with words of the highest commenda 
tion: “Blessed ameng women be Jael 


the wife of Heber the Kenite; blessed let 


let her be among women in the tent’ 
(ludges v. 24). 
IV.—THE PHANTASIA OF THE WHITE 


BANNER 
Enough has already been said to show 
how widely different are the custcms of 
the people of Palestine from those which 
obtain amongst modern Western nations. 
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The Bible reader must, too, soon be fore 
to see the difference in law and method 
of the administration of justice. The 
is one custom of law that underlies tj; 
society of the East, an unwritten py 
inexorable law — Thar, or “ Blood-R. 
venge.”” The crime of homicide jn gj 
its forms is punished, not, as with « 
by the Government, but by the m& 
relations of the person slain; and dj 
Scriptural allusions show that it was th 


same in Bible times. 

To-day the life of a relative of th 
murderer, should the latter escape, may 
be taken; and in this way endless feud 


arise which decimate the country-sié 
3ut the merciful Jaw of Moses strictly 
limits the Thar to the life of the actul 
murderer (Deut. xxiv. 16). In order tt 
mitigate the terrors of the Thar, a bloo 
fine, called deeyeh, may be accepted by 
the family of a man who has been killed 
instead of life The fixed deeyeh, a 
“price of blood,” in Palestine, in 1%, 
was 4,000 piastres (£35) for a man, a 
half that amount for a woman. Buti 
the case of wilful murder the law d 
Moses forbade the taking of mee 
place of blood (Num. xxxv. 31). 
law did not bind the Gentiles, so ni 
gave the Gibeonites their choice of deed 
(ransom) or “ blood,” and they chs 
the latter (2 Sam. xxi. 3-6) 

To mitigate the harshness of this sum 
mary procedure, and to prevent a ils 
carriage of justice through hasty passions 
six cities of refuge were appointed 
afford instant and inviolable sanctuay 
for the manslayer until his case could be 
properly Investig rated (Joshua XX, 2-4). 

But there are in Palestine to-day, aul 
doubtless were in Bible times, sever 
other rough and ready modes of sanctuafy. 
First, the manslayer, if ran down, my 
seize the dress of a woman, even his wiles 
and thus find safety. Secondly, he may 
fly to a mosque or a mukam (sepulchr 
shrine) Thirdly, he may take refuge # 
any neutral person’s house, and it would 
be thought disgraceful for the hous 
holder to refuse him this asylum. Many 
saved in this way every ye 
in Syria. There is a fourth and mo 
remarkable mode of taking 
by calling out when overtaken by {ne 
“avenger of blood,” “T am the dahhes 
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FISHING IN THE SEA OF GALILEE 


The vari . 
of Gian = = fishing are here depicted as they are still carried on in the Lake 
ties cts 4 of these is by a line with baited hooks, then (on the left) is a 
£ the cast-net, whilst on the right the drag, or draw-net, is being used. 
From the boats the fishing is done at night. 
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“SANCTUARY!” THE PHANTASIA OF THE WHITE BANNER 


This is a truly Oriental scene. The inexorable law of ‘ blood-revenge” demands that 
homicide, even if purely accidental, shall be avenged by death by the male relations of 
the person slain. To mitigate this law, however, there are various kinds of “sanctuary,” 
where a manslayer is protected until the matter is arranged by the payment of a * blood- 
fine,” or in some other way. In the picture the man’s life has been saved by “sane 
tuary,’ and he is being led back in a triumphant procession to his home. A white 
banner is hoisted, and a wild, half-naked man dances backwards before the procession 
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(one under the protection a 
person,” mentioning him by nam¢ a — 
some man of power and influence, and 
this person “ for the honour of his name 
has the right to, and would surely, avenge 
any harm done to the one who thus 
publicly claimed to be his sag Mam 
protégé. In most cases the public ca ing 
on the name of a powerful protector, 
though his protector may be personally 
unknown to the manslayer, is sufficient 
to stay the hand of the most enraged 
“ avenger.” 
When, either in this way, or by being 
taken in by the owner of a neutral house, 
a man’s life has been saved, he is led back 
in a triumphal procession to his home, 
and a white banner is hoisted, and it is 
proclaimed as they pass along, ‘ This 
banner is the honour of the great So-and- 
so”—the person whose house or name af- 
forded sanctuary, whilst impromptu songs 
to his praise are sung to the joyous 
capping of hands, with music, loud 
ullaloos, and the firing off of guns. Any 
street procession of this kind is greeted 
with shouts of phantasia, the very 
same Greek word, rendered “ pomp” in 
our A.V, and R.V., used of the procession 
with troops and military bands, etc., with 
which King Agrippa and Queen Bernice 
came to hear Paul’s trial (Acts xxv. 23). 
In all cases of phantasia, as shown in 
our picture, a wild, half-naked, turbanless, 
dishevelled man, generally a poor working 
man, often waving a drawn sword, and 
making himself as ridiculous as possible, 
dances backwards before the procession 
to do it honour by his voluntary humilia- 
tion. This is what David the King did 
when he danced before the Ark, as it was 
being brought up in procession to Jeru- 
salem, and no wonder gave, by so doing, 
steat offence to his worldly-minded royal 


consort (2 Sam. vi. 16). 
V.—EASTERN HOSPITALITY 
is peculiarly an Oriental 
a » and is confined to no one class of 
Phe Bedawee will throw 
sd : tent and give his last food and 
ae A the stranger, The Belladee, on 
ta side of the social scale, 
ness bat Ms guests with more elaborate- 
the — no more warmth, than 
€n of the desert. 
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We have frequently had occasion to 
observe how every feature cf Oriental life 
is the exact opposite to our life in the 
North-West. Here, on entering a place 
of worship or a private house, as a mark 
of respect men remove their hats, but 
keep on their shoes. In Palestine and all 
the adjacent lands still to-day, as they 
have done from remote ages, men take 
off their shoes or boots, but keep on their 
turban or tarboosh. The discarded foot- 
gear is left in that small, narrow, lower 
part of the reception room, by which it 
is entered, called durka’ah—where the 
bed-chamber, or bed-cupbcard, is placed, 
where servants wait and strangers often 
come—before stepping up some eight 
inches to that raised portion of the apart- 
ment, always square, called the leewan, 
round three sides of which the deewans, 
or continuous couches, run. 

In two following pictures we illustrate 
Eastern hospitality at the house of the 
rich Belladee. In the durka’ah are to 
be seen the red leather riding-boots of 
the Bedawee, who may be distinguished, as 
he sits on the deewan, by his kefeeyeh, cr 
striped silk handkerchief, bound round 
his head by an aghal, or cord. The red 
leather shoes of a Fellaheen visitor, and 
the yellow shoes of the Belladeen, or 
townsmen, are also shown. All these are 
bought ready made, and only roughly fit 
the feet, and are broad in the heel with 
turned-up pointed toes. A study of these 
pictures will show that all the clothes of 
men, women and children hang loosely 
round them, for, unlike our clothes, they 
are not made to fit the figure, and in 
this way, whilst all artists agree that 
Oriental dress is more elegant and grace- 
ful than ours, a world of waste of time, 
trouble, and expense is saved, and their 
clothing is far more comfortable and 
healthy. 

When a guest arrives, on the occasion 
of any entertainment, the host receives 
him, if an equal—tor the observance of 
rank is a matter of inexorable etiquette 
in the East—with a kiss, which takes the 
place of our equal social greeting of a 
shake of the hand. It is given by placing 
the right hand on the guest’s left shoulder, 
and kissing his right cheek; and then 
the action is reversed, the host laying his 
left hand on the guest’s right shoulder, 
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and kissing lis left cheek. The other 
returns the salutation in the same way. 
As we have seen elsewhere, the guests in 
these cases are always and only men. 

Then a slave, generally one of the 
humblest in the establishment, comes for- 
ward, having girded himself and taken 
a towel, and washes the guest’s hands, 
and, if he be a naked-footed Bedawee or 
Fellahee, his feet. This is done, as will 
be seen in our picture, by pouring water 
over them. 

Another slave, or servant, carries round 
a kum-kum, or perfume-sprinkling bottle, 
and sprinkles the person of the guest 
with trebly distilled orange or rose water. 
After this, on some an em- 
broidered napkin is thrown for a minute 


occasions, 


over the guest’s head and_ shoulders, 
whilst a burning censer with incense, 
often lignum aloes, is held under the 


napkin, that the cloud of incense may 
cling to the clothes already sprinkled by 
the kum-kum. In some very wealthy 
houses the attar of roses, or of orange 
flowers, or of sandal woed, is sprinkled 
on the head, hands and feet, or othe1 
parts of the guest’s person. The word 
“ointment ” in the Bible, which is the 
translation in our Versions of shemen 
(‘oil’) in the Old Testament, and of 


(myrrh) in the New, is an unhappy 
rendering of words that mean these 
precious attars, or essential oils. For at 


Oriental entertainments it is as much a 
part of hospitality to give perfume as 


it is to give food or drink. 

In the deewan, or reception room, the 
host sits at the corner of the deewan, 
which 1s diagonally opp site the door by 
which the room is entered. The chief 
seat of honour is that at his right hand. 
and the next is that at his left. The othe 


places are in the same order, the third 
place being the second seat to his right, 
and the fourth the second to his left. 


and so all down each deewan to its end. 
“The lowest room,” or, it shoul] be, 
“the lowest place,” is that right at the 
end of the deewan on his left hand. 


ils 


Even at a morning. call, et.quette 
requires that the guests should sit in 


order of rank, and it must be remembered 
that in the East the poorest of the per ple 
know their pedigrees and their place in 
society. If, therefe re, a_ host 


any 
I 
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person who has taken a place on 4 
deewan to which his rank dces not enti 
him, his duty requires that the matt, 
should be put right, and the man request 
to take a lower seat. For the gy 
reason if anyone takes too low a place, th 
host will step down from his seat, api 
taking him by the hand—which in th 
East answers to taking the arm with ps 
will lead him up to the position due ¢ 
his rank. On the occasion of a hos 
paying any attention like this to @ guest 
all the other guests wait to catch the ew 
of the person so honoured, and then ead 
in turn—and sometimes there are 
many as thirty seated on the deewar- 
temeenech to him, that make th 
Oriental salutation, that answers to ou 
bow, which consists in keeping the heal 
erect, but slightly inclined forward, whils 
raising the right hand to touch in succes 
sion the forehead, the lips, and the heart 

All this is graphically alludd to n 
Holy Scripture. The mother of Zebedee’ 
children, James and John, came to Chns 
with the nobly ambitious rcquest, “ Grant 
that these my two sons may sit, the om 
on thy right hand, and the other on th 
left, in thy kingdom” (Matt. xx, 20, 2 
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The ‘‘uppermost rooms at feasts 
which the proud Pharisees loved ai 
chose, are, in the Greek, “ the first seats 
(protoklisia)—that is, those on the decwm 
nearest to the host. When Christ tes 
His disciples to “go and sit down i 
the lowest place (/opos),” He meats 


the “ place,” or “seat,” on the deem 
furthest away on the host’s left hand 


“Friend, Go Up Higher” 

Again it will be realised how the 
whole scene lives, when the Master sa 
“When thou art bidden toa wedding, st 
not down in the first seat (protoklisu 
lest a more honourable man than thou & 
bidden by him: and he that bade the 
and him come and say to thee, ‘Gi 
this man place,’ and thou begin 


shame to take the lowest place (lp) 
when thou art. bidden, go and 


down in the lowest place (topos), 
when he that bade thee comes, he : 
say unto thee, ‘ Friend, go up highe 
then shalt thou have honour (doxd) 
the presence of them that sit at med 
with thee ’—that is, each ol them W! 
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EASTERN HOSPITALITY: IN THE HOUSE OF A RICH BELLADEE 


Immediately on entering a house, custom demands that all foot-gear be removed. In our 

picture are to be seen the red leather riding-boots of the Bedawee, the red leather shoes 

of a Fellaheen visitor, and the yellow shoes of the Belladeen. The host receives his 

oe = an equal) with a kiss on the cheek, and a slave comes forward and washes 

7 ands and feet by pouring water over them. Another slave carries round a kum-kum, 

perfume-sprinkling bottle, whilst sometimes a censer is held under a napkin covering 
the head and shoulders. 
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A MEAL IN A RICH TOWNSMAN’S HOUSE 


The host, in a yellow kumbaz, or kuftan, the striped dressing-gown-like silk robe of the 
townsman, sits at the corner, where two sides of the deewan, or raised cushioned seats, 


meet. Occupying the principal seats of honour, those on his right and left are guests, 
A black slave 


dressed respectively in red and gold, and light purple striped &umbaz. 
waits upon them 
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watch to catch your eye and bow to you! 
(Luke xiv. 8-10). 

It will be seen how disgraceful was 
the treatment of our Lord by His 
host, Simon the Pharisee. _ First he ne- 
lected to give Him the social greeting of 
an equal—the kiss ; for all that the eye 
of flesh saw in the Son of God on earth 
was a poor, uneducated, working-man 
street-preacher, with the reputation of a 
prophet. Then he allowed his servants 
to neglect the washing of the Saviour’s 
feet, and the sprinkling of His person 
with perfume (Luke vii. 44-46). 

At Simon’s house, as at so many other 
wealthy and worldly Jewish houses in 
our Lord’s day, the Roman fashion of the 
frilinia, or dining-couch, was followed. 
In this case, a large, long table ran all 
down the centre of the Jeewan, and round 
it on three sides, answering in shape to 
the three deewans, ran three couches, 
some six feet wide, upon which the diners 
laid recumbent upon their side at full 
length, with their heads towards the 
table. Only in this way can what follows 
be explained, for, according to the Jewish 
manner, as it is everywhere in the East 
to-day, they sat on the deewan, or some- 
times on carpets or beds on the floor, but 
in every case with their feet gathered 
under them, where they could neither be 
seen nor touched. Our Lord, as we might 
have expected, had done what He told 
His disciples to do namely, taken “ the 
lowest place,” that is, the one at the 
extreme end of the ériklinia, or dining- 
couch, reaching up to the durka’ah, the 
lower or common part of the room. 

Thus it was that the penitent woman 
who came in could stand there and see His 
naked unwashed feet, as He lay reclining ; 
lor our Lord would have naked feet, seeing 
He lived and dressed asa Fellah, or vil- 
ager, Discerning at a glance the rude and 
contemptuous way in which He had been 
treated by His proud and self-righteous 
host, she appears there and then to have 
in she has — 
meaning, she h; leet 
from the frst - one at again and again 
salutation. in P i this day this mode of 
lowliest by wl 1s one of the 
woman, can an inferior, man or 

‘ a superior, she did 


rss 


so she burst into tears, with which, as 
they fell upon them, she washed those 
precious feet, wiping them with the hair 
of her head. Then from the tiny alabaster 
gilt-ornamented bottle, in which it is 
still universally sold throughout the East, 
she poured upon them some rich attar, 
or essential oil. Well might the Master 
say, “she had loved much,” and thus 
given a convincing evidence that “ her 
many sins” were forgiven (Luke vii. 47). 


VI._AMONG THE FELLAHEEN 

As an utter contrast to the scene of 
the last two pictures, let us inspect the 
interior of a Fellaheen dwelling. 

The Fellaheen house consists of one 
room about 18 or 20 feet square. About 
a third of the room—that part next the 
entrance—is the stables, for here the 
animals find shelter in winter. The 
family live in the rest of the room, which 
is raised about a foot and a half above 
the stable floer. A few rude steps lead 
up to this raised part. On either side of 
the steps is a manger, hollowed out of 
stone or rudely built of wood, where 
crushed straw and barley, the usual 
fodder, are supplied for the beasts. The 
little red ox, the grey ass, and the black 
goat are seen in the foreground of our 
picture. 

There can be little doubt that it was 
in such a stable, on a hot night, about 
25th September (the Bible season of heat 
—Gen. viii, 22), that Mary “ brought 
forth her Son, the firstborn, and wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes, and laid him 
in a manger, because there was not a 
place for them in the inn” (Luke ii. 7). 
In the wintry cold of 25th December, on 
the heights where Bethlehem is situated, 
it would be unthinkable for an Oriental 
mother to lay her child by itself in a 
manger within a few hours of its birth. 

When a child is born in the East, it is 
immediately washed in salted water and 
swaddled—that is, wrapped round like a 
mummy in bands of white cotton or linen 
cloth, four or five inches broad, and some 
live or six yards long. In our picture a 
swaddled babe is shown in a hammock- 
like cradle hung to the wall. 

The Fellahah, the village woman, is 
seen sitting “* behind the mill” (Exodus xi, 
5) grinding the meal, either wheat or 
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barley, or both, from which her “ da‘ly 
bread” is freshly made each morning 
(Matt. vi. 11). The upper, or, as the 
Hebrew is, “‘ the rider’ millstone, because 
it is the top stone, and being turned 
round by the handle “rides’’ round on 
the other, is of a light porous stone, whilst 
the ‘‘ nether,” or lower one, is very hard 
and heavy; hence the accuracy of the 
simile: ‘ His heart is as hard as a stone, 
and as hard as the under mill stone” 
(Job xli. 24). 

The flour thus produced coarse 
wholemeal, the universal bread of the 
Fellaheen, the masses of all Bible Lands. 
It is mixed as soon as it is ground with 
water and a pinch of salt, and is rolled 
out into pancake-like loaves, about eight 
inches in diameter, and half an inch thick, 
which are always unleavened, for leavened 
bread is a luxury of the rich, and confined 
to the Belladeen (Matt. xvi. 6-11). 

The clay oven shown near the fire, in 
which these loaves are baked, some- 
times sunk in the ground, all except the 
domed top, and its aperture. It is the 
same shape as those portrayed in Egyptian 
scriptures thousands of years old. It is 
heated by burning at the bottom of it 
the dried wild growth round the village, 
the “‘ grass”’ of Scripture, that “ grass of 
the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven”’ (Matt. vi. 30). The 
pancake-like loaf is introduced by the 
hand into the oven through the opening, 
and plastered when moist on the side. 
When it falls down, toasted rather than 
baked, on the embers below, it is removed 
and eaten. 

There are no chimneys in these one- 
roomed houses, and the fireplace, as will 
be seen, is an open slab of stone on the 
floor, in the centre of the raised part 
of the dwelling where the family live. 
Green wood is constantly burnt as fuel, 
and the dense smoke, in escaping out of 
the few holes over the door and the 
little slits in the thick walls (sometimes 
three feet thick) that serve for windows, 
enters the nostrils, throat, and eyes of 
all in the house, in a torturing fashion. 
Hence the graphic simile of excessive 
irritation and annoyance in the words, 
“As smoke to the eyes, so is the slug 
gard to them that send him’ (Prov. x. 
26). 


Is 


is 


Ploughing 

The great bulk of Bibie Lands is, aj 
ever has been, given over to agricultur 
carried on by the Fellaheen, or “ plo 
men,” as the name means. Yet 
traveller finds it hard to realise this, fe 
sees no solitary farmhouses or cot 
No hedges, stone walls, ditches, or fengss 
of any kind appear, and there are m 
visible signs that a stranger can detect 
marking off the arable land into farms o 
fields. It lies as far as the eye can reach, 
in one unbroken stretch, and it offer 
seems as if heaven had rained uponit 
huge stones and boulders. It is probably 
owing to there being no enclosures, and 
to the richness of the crops, and the eas 
with which they are raised, that it ls 
always been lawtul in the East to pluck 
and eat the standing cern as you pass by. 
No doubt many have felt the authors 
youthful difficulty, on reading the acto 
our Lord’s disciples near Capernaum, 
which in this country would be a grave 
misdemeanour, when they, going through 
a cornfield, “‘ began as they went to pluck 
the ears of corn’ (Mark ii. 23). This 
in these hospitable Oriental lands, every 
one is permitted to do, so long as he does 
not carry any away (Deut. xxiii. 24, 25). 

The cultivation each year begins with 
ploughing, about the middle or end dl 
November, as soon as the first heavy 
winter rain, the Hebrew geshem, has com 
to saturate and soften the soil, whith 
has been baked to a pottery-like hardness 
during the hot, rainless weather from the 
first of May to the end of October. Tis 
period of storm and shower in Novembet 


and December is called “ the former 
rain” (Joel ii, 23), just as that which 
comes to ripen the crop in March and 


April is called the “latter rain,” whidt 
comes in the “ first month,” that is, the 
first month of the ecclesiastical yea, 
Abib or Nisan—March, April. 


“Take My Yoke Upon You” 

The plough drawn generally 
diminutive red oxen, but sometimes 
asses, camels, and buffaloes. These a 
in the case of oxen, asses, and bufialoes 
attached by a yoke, which is a light beat 
of wood, about four feet long, with sma 
sticks of wood about ten inches i lengt! 
coming down below it on each side of the 
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PLOUGHING. A SCENE NEAR NAZARETH 


The Fellaheen (literally, ‘ cultivators” or ‘‘ ploughmen”) are the agriculturists of 

Palestine. An olive-tree in full bloom fixes the time of our scene as the spring, about 

the end of April. Note the sower, preceding the plough, and scattering the seed 
broadcast. In his left hand the ploughman carries a goad. 
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animal’s neck, made fast underneath the 
neck by tying together stout eather 
thongs attached to the extremities of 
the projecting sticks. The oxen literally 
“macs under it,” for the beam of the yoke 
ies on the top of their necks. Thus, in 
figure Jehovah speaks of the nation 
“that will not put their neck under the 
woke of the king of Babylon ” ; that, is, 
that will not submit to and serve him. 
The yoke naturally stands for service, 
ad often for bondage, and a “ yoke 
af iron” (though literal yokes are only 
made of wood) is a figure for very heavy 
ai oppressive bondage (jer. XXVIII. 
4). Some yokes are much lighter than 
others, and some by fitting better af- 
ford much greater comfort in working. 
Thus our Lord, alluding to this, says 
‘Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
me... for my yoke is easy ” (Matt 
29-30) 
The plough is a very light, rudely 
onstructed, primitive implement, which 
¢man can carry on his shoulder for two 
miles, if his work lies as far, and it does 
little more than scratch the soil. It has 
mly one handle, which the ploughman 
holds in his right hand. Hence the 
minute accuracy of our Lord’s allusion, 
“No man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
Kingdom of God" (Luke ix. 62)—his 
“Nand,” that is, “his one hand,” and 
wthis two hands, as with our ploughman, 
where the plough has two handles. But 
thee is another special force in this 
iistration that a Western would not see 
Ploughing is particularly heavy work in 
Palestine, because so light is the plough 
iat when it comes to any root. hard 
bd, or other trifling obstruction, the 
abourer must bend forward and press 
us whole weight upon it to prevent its 
ng thrown out of the furrow. Looking 
a therefore, would be utterly fatal. 
the Palestine ploughman must, of neces- 
look onward and_ press 
Twart 
. his left hand the ploughman carries 
—that is, a long rod with an iron 
arp wood point at one end—to prod 
‘rive on the oxen-—and a small iron 
‘at the other, or handle end, which 
“d to clean the plough. With this 
used as a spear, Shamgar, the son 
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of Anath. slew 600 Philistines, and saved 
Israel (Judges iii. 31). 


Ploughing in Tears 

Ploughing in Palestine has often to be 
done in the midst of cold rains, snow, 
and storms, sometimes of great violence. 
No wonder “ the sluggard will not plough 
by reason of the cold” (Prov. xx. 4), 
for the most energetic and industrious 
find it very trying, owing to their light 
diet and slender clothing, and the great 
heat they are exposed to for some seven 
months in the year. The Fellaheen are 
little fitted to face work in the fields in 
the winter, when at times the cold is 
extreme. There is not only the physical 
trial of working in such weather. Many 
of the people are, for the most part, 
ground down by the Government, and so 
poor at the best of times that they live 
from hand to mouth, and in seasons of 
great scarcity they part in sorrow and 
anxiety with every measure of precious 
seed cast into the ground, for it is like 
taking the bread out of the mouths of 
their starving children, and bitter tears 
at such time are shed over it. In allusion 
to these sadly familiar scenes in the Holy 
Land, the Psalmist speaks of those “ that 
sow In tears . . . He that indeed goes 
forth weeping, bearing the basket (or 
measure) of seed” (Ps. cxxvi. 5-6), and 
represents them as sustained during this 
trial by the anticipated joy of harvest, 
for they shall reap with triumphant 
singing (rinnah), “‘ He shall surely come 
in with triumphant singing (rinnah) 
bearing his sheaves.” 


VII.— MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF THE EAST 

Few things are stranger to us than 
Oriental customs in connection with 
courtship and marriage. There is no 
courtship, as we understand it, at. all, 
and so tar from those who are betrothed 
meeting and becoming acquainted with 
one another, a man must not see the face 
of his fiancée till after they are married. 
Hence, it is thought of the utmost import- 
ance that at the eventful moment, on 
their wedding night, when he lifts her 
veil to take his first look, the impression 
should be a favourable one. To this end 


the utmost care is taken in arraying 
the bride on the day of her marriage. 
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Her dress, in the case of the Belladeen, 
or townspeople, is of the richest mat rial, 
and of the most brilliant pure colours. 
Her nails, hands, arms, breasts and feet 
are stained with paste of henna, yellowish- 
red or deep orange, in elegant lace-like 
patterns, her cheeks and lips painted red, 
her eyebrows pencilled so as to appear 
to meet—for beetle-brows are thought 
beautiful in the East in the case both of 
men and women—her eyes tinted black 
between the lids, so as to make them 
appear larger and brighter, by a powder 
of smoke-black, usually produced by 
burning a coarse species of frankincense 
or the shells of almonds, and the skin 
of her face by a peculiar process made 
smooth and shining as a piece of polished 
marble. 

Orientals are celebrated for their love of 
display and magnificence, but a bride’s 


dress is often rich and gorgeous beyond 
expression. It should be six yards to 


the end of the train, and the sleeves 
should sweep the floor, It is not only 
embroidered with coloured silks, heavy 
gold thread, and glittering spangles, but, 
amongst the rich, diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, emeralds and other precious stones 
in clusters and bouquets are placed upon 
it, and the buttons are diamond. In the 
case of the daughter of a banker or wealthy 
grandee, such a wedding gown will some- 
times £70,000. To the Eastern 
imagination no illustration of beauty and 
splendour can be greater than that of 
Isaiah when he cries, ‘‘ He clothed me 
with garments of salvation. . . . As a 
bride putteth on her jewels’ (Isaiah 
10). Well may Jeremiah ask, ‘Can a 
maid forget her ornaments, a bride het 
attire ?”’ (Jer. ii. 32). 

The bride in the Scriptural bridal song 
cries, as it stands in our Versions, ‘“‘ Com- 
fort me with apples, for 1 am sick of love ”’ 
(Cant. ii. 5). All attempts of com- 
mentators have hitherto failed to explain 
these words. 

The apple, ¢appooahh, the breathing 
or perfumed tree,” as this Hebrew word 
means, is certainly the orange, and it is 
just as certain that the Hebrew word 
vaphad, rendered comfort” in Cant. ii. 
5. in the only two other places where it 
occurs, requires the rendering “ strew ”’ 
or‘ spread,”’ and this is clearly its meaning 


cost 


here, The true translation is “ Strew m 
with orange, for 1 am faint with Joye” 
For in those hot, dry regions strong 
perfumes are reviving and Strengthening 
in a high degree. Just as the fainting 
sensitive maiden with us would call fo 
a bottle of smelling salts to revive he. 
so the bride in the song, overcome with 
emotion, calls for the pungent, powerful 
perfume of the living orange blossom for 
the same purpose. It is deeply interesting 
to discover that we have here in the Bible. 
in the bridal song, the origin and reason 
for its adoption of the wreath of orange 
blossom employed to this day as part of 
the ‘“‘ornaments’”’ of a bride! 


The Marriage Phantasia 

Marriage ceremonies, including the 
phantasias of several street processions, 
are always kept up for seven and often 
fourteen days. So curious and interest 
ing are these exuberant spectacles that the 
children in their games play at weddings 
just as in the same way they amuse them 
selves by imitating the exciting scene 
of funeral processions. Thus our Lord, 
upbraiding the men of His day to 
obstinate rejection of the truth, whether 
coming in the form of John the Baptist’ 
austere desert ministry, or of His ow 
kindly and genial life of service in ther 
midst, declares that they were like children 
who, at the challenge of their comrades, 
would neither play at the mirthful scents 
of weddings, or at the equally cunow 
mournful scenes of funerals, “ Calling ont 
to another, and saying, ‘ We have pipet 
unto you, and ye have not danced; 
have mourned to you, and ye have mt 
wept’ (Luke vii. 32). 

Towards the close of the feasting ane 
rejoicing comes the actual wedding. Thi 
takes place at midnight. Then is forme 
the bridegroom’s zeffee, or processiol, 
which is an affair of great phantasu. The 
central figure mounted on horseback ; 
the youthful bridegroom, The age © 
marriage is very early, for often boys 
fourteen are married to girls of eleven” 
twelve. If possible, a white animal : 

in this case a white horse, ©” 
as it was in the Bible tm 
to have this cone! 
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“A BRIDE ADORNED FOR HER HUSBAND” 


oe go -” _ in adorning a bride. The gown must be six yards to the end of 
must sweep the floor. Coloured silk embroidery, heavy gold 
posh — spangles, and, in the case of the rich, diamonds, pearls, tubies, and 
ws a ' — in clusters, add to the gorgeousness of the dress. The bride’s hands, 
asia 7 ty re stained yellowish-red or deep orange, her cheeks and lips painted red ; 
yebrows are pencilled so as to meet, and her eyes tinted black between the lids. 
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“BEHOLD THE BRIDEGROOM COMETH” 


Marriage ceremonies are always kept up for seven, sometimes even for fourteen, days- 

Towards the close of the feasting and rejoicing comes the actual wedding. This takes 

place at midnight. In the picture we see the bridegroom’s procession, with the youthful 

bridegroom on horseback. Mounted behind him on the same horse is the mock bride 

groom, a little boy, dressed as his counterpart, who follows him about like his shadow 
and causes great amusement by imitating his every movement. 
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EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE HOLY LAND 


(judges v- 10). It should be known that 
white horses are bred in the East, and are 
not, as with us, grey horses grown old. 
The bridegroom, in a rich cloak for this 
cecasion, and new clothes, 1s seen modestly 
hiding his mouth, as_ befits his youth, 
and the marriage ceremonies, when 
Oriental etiquette inexorably requires 
that he should be silent and bashful. 
Mounted behind him on the same horse, 
as on every such occasion, is the mock 
bridegroom, a very little boy, dressed as 
a counterpart of the bridegroom, who 
follows him about like his shadow, and 
makes much merriment by imitating his 
every movement. 

Men carrying Eastern flambeaux—very 
probably “the torch” of the Bible (John 
xviii. 3), called mashals, long poles with an 
iron cage at the top, in which rolls of oil 
rag are kept burning—light the way. A 
woman from the low roof of a one-roomed 
village house is pouring perfume from a 
kum-kum, or trebly distilled rose or 
orange water sprinkling bottle, on the 
bridegroom, to anoint him for his wedding, 
as he rides by; whilst a youth in front 
is pouring water on the ground before his 
horse’s feet, out of the bakbuk, the usual 
drinking water-bottle of the country, as a 
libation, or precious offering, in his honour ; 
for good drinking-water is very precious 
during some seven to eight hot months in 
Palestine. 

Musicians playing on the darrabukah, 
0 drum, the ¢amboora, or lute, and the 
nay, or flute, march with the procession 
playing their instruments ; others, led by 
a fugleman, are loudly and rhythmically 
clapping their hands in unison, as an 
accompaniment to the evidently ancient 
national anthem of Bible Lands, sung in 
this way on all such occasions of rejoic- 
Ing alike by Jews, Mohammedans, and 
Christians : 

“Hey aman, Allah aman ; 

Hev aman, on-rouddo cam,” 

Which literally translated is : 


“O amen, God is Amen : 
O amen, and re peat it again,” 


ee songs are also sung in praise of 
—_ and bride, with a joyous and 
Rr chorus pecuhar to wedding festi- 
— over and over again, for, 

~~.» Monotony seems as delightful 
as Vanety is to us. 


When the bridegroom is coming on the 
night of the wedding in procession to 
receive his bride, and escort her to his 
home, the rites of hospitality inexorably 
require that her friends and_ relations 
should go out “‘ to meet him,” and conduct 
him to her house. This is the graphic and 
familiar scene to which our attention is 
called in the parable of the Ten Virgins 
in Matthew xxv. The women alone in 
the harem, their private apartment, enter- 
taining their female friends and relations 
all day, and unaccustomed to late hours, 
wearied out as night advances—for the 
procession does not arrive till about 
twelve midnight—fall asleep, but take 
care to leave some one to watch. Then 
when the distant lights, music, and loud 
rejoicing announce the approach of the 
phantasia, “ At midnight a cry is made, 
‘ Behold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye 
out to meet him!’ ” (Matt. xxv. 6). 

But by an ancient police regulation, 
which is rigorously enforced to this day, 
no one is allowed to go out at night 
without carrying a light. This light is 
still, in all purely Oriental parts, a small 
oil lamp, carried in a rude Chinese lantern 
of paper or oiled silk, as shown in our 
picture. As it is night, and the women 
have “ to go out to meet ”’ as well as the 
men, they do not go far on this occasion, 
so that the cry rousing them from their 
slumbers is not made until the bridegroom’s 
zeffee, Or procession, is seen approaching. 
Night being the time in the East “ when 
no man can work,” it is then too late to 
get oil, if they have it not with them in 
their vessels when thus roughly awakened ; 
and therefore, it is too late for those 
who then lack oil, to take part in the glad 
welcoming procession. They could not 
rouse their neighbours, or go to those that 
“sell” and procure a supply before the 
procession would have entered the bride’s 
house; and after that the door is shut, 
and no one coming later is on any pretext 
admitted to the bridal supper which 
immediately follows. 


VIIL—STREET SCENES IN JERUSALEM 

Our last two pictures are of typical 
scenes in Jerusalem, the Holy City. The 
first depicts life in the business quarter— 
the Bazaar. 

In the centre of the picture stands 
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the sakkah—the water-seller, that charac- 
teristic and peculiarly Oriental street 
vendor. It is difficult, nay, impossible, 
to realise in a moist and temperate 
country, the scarceness and preciousness 
of water in a very dry sub-tropical climate 
like that of Palestine, and one where the 
mass of people drink nothing else. The 
springs are few and far between, but 
many of them supply the purest and most 
delicious water. For its full enjoyment, 
and indeed for the purposes of health, 
it is doubly important to drink it cold 
as it comes from these deep limestone 
natural fountains. To the parched and 
weary traveller, who has often, in and 
around the Holy Land, to travel twenty 
miles and more in the driest parts of the 
year before he can reach a supply, such 
a draught of “living (that is, spring) 
water” is unspeakably precious; and so 
it is when, towards the end of the hot 
season, water runs short in towns. 

The vessel in which the water is carried 
is of porous clay, and so, by evaporation, 
keeps the water cool in the hottest weather. 
By a pitching movement, the water- 
seller pours it skilfully over his shoulder 
out of the long spout into one of the 
two metal cups of ancient pattern—such 
as we see on Egyptian and Assyrian 
sculptures—which he carries in his hands. 
As he passes along tinkling the cups 
together to announce his coming, he cries, 
“Ho, ye thirsty ones, come ye and 
drink,” and on a burning day sells many 
a draught of cold water to eager pur- 
chasers—water that he has brought from 
some distant famous spring. 

The youth seated on the ground behind 
him, cross-legged with his feet tucked 
under him—the universal way of sitting 
in the East, which must have been just 
the same in Bible times—is seen drinking 


water out of the Hebrew bakbuk, the 
drinking water-bottle of the Orient 
(Jer xix. 1-10), so called because, on 
account of its narrow neck, the water 


when poured out comes with just this 
gurgling sound, ‘‘ bakbook, bakbook.”’” The 
vessel is always held about a foot away 
from the mouth, and in this delicate and 
graceful manner, ten people can drink 
in succession without touching the bottle 
with their lips. 

Though the women rigidly 


are 


secluded, the Orient, in the case of me 
knows little of privacy; and this chara. 
teristic feature is constantly presente 
to us in Bible story. Life is lived in ty 
open, as so many curious Scripturd 
allusions imply. Thus the barber's tin 
shop and the operations there, as seen jy 
our picture, are all Open tO passers-by 
In Bible Lands, and it must always hay 
been the same, the head is closely shaved 
but a razor is never allowed to touch th 
face. It is a mark of shame to have the 
beard shaved, and hence the terrible insult 
offered by the King of Ammon to Davids 
ambassadors (2 Sam. x. 4-5). Whe 


we read that Absalom annually polled 


his head—that is, had his hair cut-t 
must have been the hair of this vain 
young man’s long flowing beard that 


weighed thirty royal shekels—or about 
five to six ounces. 

The cage, or crate, crowded with fows 
is a common sight in the market plac 
of the towns in Palestine, and illustrates 
the reproach in Jeremiah, “ As a cage 
is full of birds, so are their houses ful 
of deceit ” (Jer. v. 27). 

On the left of the picture a man is see 
chastening a boy in a_ charactenstic 
method of the East. Where we should 
“box the ears” they strike the neck with 
the edge of the palm of the hand, a mt 
less painful but much safer mode a 
punishment. 

The poles shown to the right of th 
picture—those commonly used for 9 
many purposes in Palestine—are the 
stems of the elegant Jordan reed, Anu 
donax, alluded to by our Lord whe 
speaking of the people flocking to hear 
John the Baptist preaching by the Jordan. 
He cried, “* What went ye out ito @ 
wilderness for to see? A reed shaken 
with the wind?” (Luke vii. 24). 4 
their large, silver, plume-like flower heads 
wave in the wind, these reeds lend é 
distinctive feature and delicate beauty! 
the sub-tropical jungle on the banks 0! 
the Jordan; the more striking becaus 
as Josephus points out, this river flows 
through a desert. These reeds furs 
strong serviceable poles trom twelve : 
fifteen feet high. No doubt this 1s Mi 
reed on the top of which, held by te 
humerous recurved spines of a bunca' 
hyssop (the caper plant, Capparis spmos! 
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BAZAAR SCENE IN JERUSALEM 


In the centre of the picture stands the sakkah, the water-seller; the youth seated behind 
him on the ground is seen drinking water out of the bakbuk, the water-bottle of the 
Orient. There is little of privacy in the East, in the case of men, and the barber’s 
shop and the operations therein are open to passers-by. It will be noticed that it is the 
head that is being shaved. On the left of the picture a man is seen chastising a boy in a 
characteristic Oriental method —striking the neck with the edge of the palm of the hand. 
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THE BURDEN-BEARER 


The ‘atal, or burden-bearer, as seen in Jerusalem, can stagger along for miles with 2 

truly amazing weight. His work is not only terribly hard, but fraught with great darget 

should he slip and fall. The snarling mongrel, shown in the street, well represen's the 

**dog” of Bible lands. They are held in contempt, and only tolerated for their 

work as scavengers. The two Belladeen are seen walking hand in hand—a custom 
corresponding to our walking arm in arm. 
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nge full of the Roman _ soldiers’ 


a spo 
r-like wine was held up to the 


vinega 
dying Saviour’s lips. 
“To the left of the picture the shop of 
the East is shown, with the shopkeeper, 
as usual. comfortably seated, squatting 
on his heels on the floor, whilst the 
customer, in this case a Fellahah, or 
village woman, with a child slung across 
her back, stands in front. In this, as in 
all else, the life of the Holy Land is the 
very opposite of our life in the North- 
West. The Oriental shop, or dukkan, has 
its floor about two feet six inches above 
the ground, and is little more than a huge 
wooden box open all down the front, 
about six feet to seven feet high, and 
three to four feet deep. Townswomen 
seldom, if ever, go shopping, the work of 
buying falling entirely to men. The shop- 
keeper often invites a well-known cus- 
tomer to come and sit beside him on the 
floor, furnishes him with a pipe, and 
invites him to drink a cup of coffee. 
When asked the price of an article, he 
wil say, “Take it, my lord; it is 
thine; I give it thee; what is money 
between thee and me?” just as of old 
did Ephron the Hittite (Gen. xxiii. 11). 
Notwithstanding all this initial polite- 
ness, the completion of a purchase is a 
long and weary affair. The shopkeeper 
demands twice as much as he expects to 
receive, and the would-be purchaser offers 
half of what the thing is worth. Bar- 
gaining goes on for half an hour or more, 
and passers-by, though complete strangers, 
jom in the bargaining, some taking the 
side of the shopkeeper, and some that of 
the buyer, until, amidst much vociferation 
and excitement, by mutual approaches 
the middle price is reached. 


The ‘Atal, or Burden-Bearer 
— Our last picture represents, in a street 
in Jerusalem, a very familiar Oriental 
town scene. The central figure is the 
atal, or hammal—the porter, or burden- 
bearer. The narrow streets and the 
— of carts call for the services of 
atals, rhe Weights these men can 
tt, and under which they can stagger 
— lor miles, are truly amazing, I 
a them carry loads three times 

get than that pictured here ! 
Their sole stock-in-trade is a rope about 


five yards long, with a knot at one end. 
The ‘atal when taking up his load crouches 
down with his back against the heaped 
up articles, and having skilfully arranged 
his rope without any ties, so as to catch 
and sustain them all, with a sudden 
spring, rises up and brings the whole 
weight to bear upon his shoulders and 
the upper part of his back. In this 
effort to rise the ’atfals have a practice 
of emptying their lungs by the expiration 
of breath in a loud grunt. This is a 
trick of those engaged in lifting labour 
the world over, when in the act of putting 
their system to a sudden and violent 
strain. But for the relief afforded to 
blood pressure by this expiration of air, 
they would at such time be in imminent 
danger of breaking a blood vessel. 

The work of the burden-bearer is 
not only terribly hard, but fraught with 
great danger should he stumble and fall. 
Surely this gives us the metaphor of the 
“burden” applied in Holy Scripture to 
grievous distresses. 

Thus David’s cry of anguish, “ For 
mine iniquities are gone over mine head : 
as an heavy burden they are too heavy 
for me” (Ps, xxxviii. 4). 

It was from these words that Bunyan, 
in his “ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ took the idea 
of Christian, starting out on a pilgrimage 
with an awful burden on his back, making 
life intolerable. Yet the reader will have 
noticed that, in all illustrations of this 
subject, Christian is shown with a small, 
light bundle strapped to his shoulders 
that any strong boy or girl could carry any 
distance without distress. Alas! such is 
the conventional and unrealistic character 
of most Scriptural illustration. 

Our Lord has a plain and even more 
graphic reference to the toil of the ‘ata, 
when, speaking of the cruel and oppressive 
ceremonial traditions forced upon the 
people, contrary to Scripture, by the 
hypocritical scribes and Pharisees, He 
says that these spiritual taskmasters 
“ bind heavy burdens and grievous to be 
borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders, 
but they themselves will not move them 
with one of their fingers ” (Matt. xxiii. 4). 
In beautiful contrast to such wearisome 
Observances, that only tend to bondage 
and oppression, the Master declares, ‘‘ My 
burden is light” (Matt. xi. 30). 
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RS. WEATHERBY rustled © briskly 
into her expensively-furnished draw- 
ing-room, bestowing a casual nod of greeting 
on the tall girl in the shabby black coat and 
skirt who was standing by the fire. 

**Good morning, Celia,” she said. Quite 
well again ? Sit down.’”’ Mrs. Weatherby 
settled herself comfortably in the midst ot 
luxuriously padded Chesterfield 
and opened a gold net purse she held in 
her hand. 

‘“‘There’s your cheque,” she said, handing 
folded pink slip with a blandly 
gracious air. ‘I’ve allowed for the full term, 
as you sce, though counting the time you've 
been away with this attack of influenza, and 
all the other holidays the children have had, 
they’ve missed nearly three weeks’ lessons. 
However, we won't go into that now,” she 
shut the gold net purse with a snap. ‘‘ Gladys 
and Ida have got on very fairly well with 
you,” she continued. 


a couch, 


over a 


don't say there’s 


if 


anything to complain of, but they won't | 
going on with the lessons. We've decide 
to send them to school in Brussels after th 
holidays.”’ 

“To 


claimed, 


school in Brussels!" Celia & 

‘But surely this is very sudden 
Selina ?"’ Her one 
astonished dismay. 

Mrs. Weatherby frowned, and drew he 
portly figure up on the couch. 

‘“As a matter of fact we have been 00 
sidering it time,” she repliee 
‘You remember 1 told 
arranged for you to teach the children, 1 
I could not say how long it would go % 
We have alwavs intended them to ha 
foreign advantages.”” Mrs. Weatherby la. 
particular stress on the last two worm 
* Perhaps we should not be letting them § 
quite so soon,”’ she went on, “ but the ont 
are sending their little girl to the sal 
school, so it is an opportunity for all thr 
to together. As for giving re 
notice she paused a moment —" one 00 
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terms 


not expect to be on strictly business ter 
paying 


with relations, and, as 1 say, we .e 
vou for the full term.” 

"A flush dyed the girl’s pale cheeks, her 
sensitive mouth quivered slightly. 

“I wish you had let me know before, 
Cousin Selina,” she said quietly. ‘I could 
have been looking out for something else to 
do. Ican’t afford to be idle long, you know.” 

“Oh, I’m sure there are heaps of adver- 
tisements for nursery governesses in the 
newspapers,” said Mrs. Weatherby lightly. 
“Or you might take a situation as mother’s 
help.” 

She gave an impatient little rustle of her 
silk-lined skirt as she spoke. She was the 
mistress of a big household with many 
matters claiming her attention that busy 
Christmas Eve. Celia Treverne was a 
distant cousin of her husband's, and, con- 
sidering everything, she really felt she had 
done her duty by the girl. When, a tew 
months earlier, Dr. Treverne’s death had 
left his only child orphaned and homeless, 
Mrs. Weatherby had invited her to stay in 
the house for a week or so, until she could 
fnd quarters for herself in an inexpensive 
boarding-house. Then, at her husband's 
suggestion, she had agreed to Celia giving 
lessons to the children, and was paying her 
just the same as though she had not been 
away ill for close on a fortnight. In Mrs, 
Weatherby’s private opinion, governesses 
and servants had no business to be ill. 

Dr. Treverne had been considered a rich 
man, but after his death it was found that 
unfortunate speculations had swallowed up 
most of his fortune, very little provision 
remaining for Celia. Her mother had died 
when she was a baby ; her only near relative 
was an uncle who had gone to Australia, and 
of whom nothing had been heard for some 
years 

The flush had left Celia’s face. She rose 
trom her chair, taking the hint conveyed by 
that expressive rustle. 

i May I see Gladys and Ida for a minute 
before I go?” she asked. ‘I should like 
‘0 say good-bye to them, and give them 
these.” She had a couple ot small parcels 
in her hand, 

They're 

Weatherby 
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out shopping,” replied Mrs, 
ay ‘You know what Christmas 
re going toa children’s ball to- 
oa very swell affair. Thanks: they 
shall have them when 


they come in,” as 
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Celia laid down her modest gifts. ‘' Kitty’s 
invited you for to-morrow, I hear,’’ accom- 
panying Celia to the door. ‘‘ They’re quite 
a settled-down married couple now, in their 
flat. Well, good-bye; you'll be coming in 
to see the children some time, I dare say. 
They don’t go till the middle of January. 
Use my name as a reference, of course.” 

“Such a stiff-mannered girl,’”’ thought 
Mrs. Weatherby, as Celia departed. ‘* Not 
as grateful as she might be, either ’’—still 
thinking of her generosity in the matter of 
the cheque. Well, it was high time Celia 
began to be independent. She was twenty- 
five, and quite capable of looking after 
herself. Poor relations were inclined to 
“hang on.” 

Then the good lady’s thoughts reverted 
to game-pie and truffled turkey, and she 
dismissed the affairs of her husband's young 
cousin from her mind. 

Celia walked quickly out of the square 
with its tall, handsome houses, and turned 
into the wide thoroughfare, a fashionable 
shopping centre, full of noise and _ bustle. 
The street was blocked with traffic ; motor 
broughams and taxis were ranged on either 
side of the roadway; the pavements were 
crowced with well-dressed folk, and the 
gaily decorated ‘Christmas Bazaars ”’ 
thronged with customers. 

Celia made her way through the crowd, 
scarcely glancing at the brilliant shop 
windows. It was some distance from the 
Weatherby mansion to the cheap boarding- 
house where she was living, and the long 
walk was tiring. But ‘bus fares were a 
consideration, more than ever now. 

Her heart was heavy, her mind full ot 
anxiety. The unexpected loss of her pupils 
was a serious matter. 

“It would have been kinder to tell me 
sooner,”” she said to herself with a sigh. 
“I’m sure to find it hard to get a post with 
no certificates or anything.” 

She was a clever, well-educated girl, but 
had not been trained to teach or do 
anything else to earn money. ‘There had 
been no thought of such a thing while dear 
Her heart sank at the pros- 
interviews strangers, rebuffs 
and difficulties that would have to be faced 
in quest of employment, The future looked 
very black just then. 

A barrow laden with holly and mistletoe, 
standing at a street corner, brought to her 
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mind the Christmas of a year ago—the last 
in the dear old home at Seacombe. Celia 
bit her lips hard to keep back the starting 
tears. One must ‘“ buck up,” as dear Dad 
used to say. 

“ After all, there are heaps of girls worse 
off,” she reflected. ‘‘I shan’t starve; and 
if no one will have me as a governess, I 
must do as Cousin Selina says, and go as 
a mother’s help, that’s all.” 

She quickened her pace and walked on 
briskly, leaving the smart shops behind. 
The boarding-house was in a dull road in a 
dull neighbourhood on the verge of the 
fashionable region, though claiming to call 
itself West. As Celia neared the house she 
saw a taxi stop outside ; a girl jumped out, 
a dainty vision in rose-coloured serge and 
white furs. 


‘ 


“There you are! How lucky not to 
miss you!” cried Kitty's high-pitched 
voice. ‘‘ No, thanks, dear, I won’t come in; 


we can talk here a minute. I’m in no end 
of a rush. You know what Christmas 1s. 
Look here,’’ putting her hand coaxingly on 
Celia’s arm. ‘‘You won't think me a 
perfect wretch for putting you off for to- 
morrow. I’m frightfully sorry, but 
of Ted’s people have arranged to come at 
the last minute, and the flat is such a 
box of a place. I can't imagine how we're 
all going to squeeze round the table! Isn't 
this a ducky stole and muff? Ted's given it 
me for Christmas. Oh, this is for you.” 
Kitty thrust a packet into her hand. “I 
must fly now, I’ve promised to meet Ted, 
He's taking me out to lunch. Well, good- 
bye. Take care of yourself; you're looking 
rather seedy. Happy Christmas! Mind you 


some 


pop in some day.’ 

She skipped back into the 
bowled swiftly off. Celia mounted 
the steps and let herself in with her latch- 
key. 

Her room at the top of the house, with 
its common deal furniture and faded wall- 
paper that the 
and smuts, was very cold and comfortless. 


taxi, which 


slowly 


log 


bore signs of London 
Celia sat down on the edge of the bed feeling 
utterly weary and depressed Kitty's light 
Selina’s 


treatment, had wounded her to the quick 


excuses, even more than Cousin 


‘] wouldn't have Jett her in the Jurech 
like that,’ she said to herself. suppose, 
though ’’—bitterly—" one must get used to 


the idea of being a poor relation.”’ 


She pulled off her gloves and opened th: 
packet. It was a box of cheap chocolats 
tied up with a wisp of ribbon of the gmay 
little bride’s favourite rose-red hue, (gy 
regarded it with a wistful smile. 

‘Nelly will like it,” she thought | 
would make an addition to the smal] 4 
which was all she could afford to give th 
little servant who had been so kind duriy 
her illness. 

Nelly was 
though her 
‘‘general’”’ description, 


the 
were 


called 
duties 


parlour-maid 
of a distinct! 
A domestic drudge 
and scapegoat, at everyone's beck and cal 
she was never too badgered or overwork 
to be pleasant and obliging to the boarder 
particularly to the quiet, delicate-lookin 
young lady who had the worst room in th 
house. 

Celia did up the box again, her numbei 
hands fumbling over the string. A scalding 
tear splashed down, and flinging the litt 
careless gift aside, she hid her face in th 
dingy counterpane and sobbed. 


HE boarding-house dining-room ws 
not a very cheerful apartment, & 
pecially that frosty Christmas momug 


The gas stove, in the form of sham logsa@ 
the hearth, had only been lighted a mint 
or so before the sounding of the breaklast 


gong. As it was only half turned on, to 


it gave out considerably more smell thar | 


heat. 
somewhat 


The proprietress, Mrs. Grimshore, 
person m rust 
black satin, presided over a battered-looking 
Celia and a couple of elderly. ladie 
the at table. The othe 
boarders were away. 

Having all exchanged a formal “Met 
they drank watery cofiee a 


severe-l oking 


urn. 


made up party 


Christmas,”’ 
munched leathery toast, for the most par 
the arrival of the pe 
midway through the There wa 
picture poste ard for Celia from the Weather 
a carclessly scrawled 


in silence, until 


meal. 


children, with 


and thanks ”’ for the pretty woollen mult 


which had taken much of her spare time 
But were other 


make, there 


her from triends at Seacom 
humble folk who kept grateful recollectioe 
of the kind doctor and his daughtet. 


tenderly affectionate letter, written 


two ¢ he cl 
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“As Celia neared the house she saw a taxi stop outside; a girl jumped out, a dainty vision in 
rose-coloured serge and white furs.” 


stuf theumatic fingers, from the old nurse 
who had tended Celia as a baby, and lived 
— them until the breaking-up of the 
home. There was a postscript at the end 
Of the letter : 
heard from your Uncle Frank 
wh €r wrote to afore he died ? I 
- the dear doctor always said his 


brother would come home and look after 
his bairn.”’ 

Celia folded up the letter with a sigh. 
That uncle in Australia whom she had 
not seen since a tiny child, and who 
had not written for years, had become a 
sort of myth to her. 

Miss Rudge, the elderly spinster sitting cn 
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she hid her face in the dingy counterpane ai 
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Celia’s right, eved her budget with a glance 


of wistful envy. No one had troubled to 
remember Miss Rudge’s existence that 
Christma 

Mrs. Grimshore, having finished duty at 


the urn, looked round the table and gave a 


hort dry cough, to attract attention. 

‘As everyone has given notice they will 
be out, no further meals will be served 
to-day,’’ she said. ‘‘ There will be a fire in 


here until eleven o'clock,” 
With a frigid bow she rose and sailed from 
the 
Celia 
Like the rest, 


room 


gave an inward gasp of dismay. 


she had said, when asked, that 


she would be out on Christmas Day. After 
Kitty’s visit the previous morning, it had 
never occurred to her to tell Mrs. Grimshore 
she would be in after all 


What should she She felt 
could not run after her and explain matters 
Mrs 
out herself ; 
holiday 
She had 


and Mrs 


do ? he simply 


now Grimshore was evidently going 


the servants had been given a 
No, it was too late to say anything 
illness too, 


trouble ove! her 


had 


given 


Grimshore shown pretty 


plainly that she did not expect boarders: 
Well, she must just mang 
meal out somewhere, @ 


After all 


ive trouble. 
She could get a 
she had biscuits by her. 


only day. 


Was for a 

Miss 
got up from the table and drew a chair chs 


to the side of the stove. 


‘Fire, indeed !’’ she remarked with ¢ 
shiver. “It’s something to be going whe 


one will be able to keep warm such weatht 


as this. The relations 1 am_ spending ® 


day with, have hot-water pipes laid on @ 


Wiglow, the other elderly spins, | 


over the house, and large wood fires kep! | 


burning, too, just for the look of the thing 


But, of course, it is a very large establisi 
ment,”’ she added impressively. 

* Hot-water pipes make the air so close 
said Miss Rudge, bringing up a chair to © 


other ide of the stove. 


thing nowadays, There's a system—L fog 
but you find it m® 


what they call it n 
the best houses and hotels. My cousiis® 
Smith-Robinsons, have had it put i. ou 
have spent Christ 


a charming house “TD 
there for years,’’ with a faint sigh. 


Electricity 8 
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rooms are always a delightful temperature, 
never the least bit stuffy.” m" 

Miss Wiglow gave a sarcastic sniff. The 
two maiden ladies who had lived many years 
in the enforced intimacy of boarding-house 
life were fairly good friends as a rule, 
though given to vie with each other in the 
crandeur of their family connections, w hich 
led now and then to a sparring match. 
They started one now, and Celia picking up 
her correspondence, left them huddling over 
the stove, and arguing with a warmth that 
matched the subject as to the best way ol 
heating houses. 

She ran upstairs, meeting Nelly on the 
landing, and called her into her room. 
Nelly’s gratitude for the half-crown and box 
of sweets brought a corresponding glow 
to Celia’s own saddened heart. Though 
more lonely and desolate that day than 
ever she had been in her life, she knew at 
least the joy of giving, which is, after all, 
one of the chiefest joys of Christmas. 

“I'm sure as it was-a pleasure to do 
anything for you, miss, when you was ill,” 


said Nelly with beaming face. ‘ And 1 
‘ope as you'll ’ave a real merry Christmas.” 

“ T hope you will, Nelly,”’ responded Celia, 
feeling a slight pang at the unconscious irony 
of the words so heartily uttered. 

Rather!” said Nelly with a grin. ‘ Cook, 
she’s got the day off, and missus and every- 
body'll be out till late, so when I’ve finished 
my morning's work | shan’t ‘ave nothing 
more to do, It'll be a reg'lar treat.” 

A treat to spend a solitary Christmas in 
a basement kitchen! Celia forgot for the 
moment her equally dreary lot, so struck 
was she with the girl's cheerful contentment. 


“You don’t mind being alone ?”’ she 
asked. 
“No fear!" replied Nelly. There’s 


the cat, he’s company, and | shall sit over 
the fire and. read, ‘There's lots of picture- 
papers I ain't ’ad time to look at. Give the 
bell a good ring when you come back, miss. 
I'm telling ‘em all that, ‘cos | may go drop- 
ping off tosleep, and being alone in the ‘ouse, 
I shall put the chain up.” 


shan't be late,” said Celia. It was on 


“Inside the quaint old Georgian church all was warmth and brightness "—y. 174, 
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her lips to tell Nelly of her plight, but she 
stopped herself. Nelly would be certain to 
offer to go shares with her dinner, and Celia 
had learnt enough of the scrimping ways 
of the establishment to be pretty sure that 
the girl would not have more than sufficient 
for her own wants. 
“Nelly!” called 
voice from 


Mrs. Grimshore’s sharp 


longer in the shelter of the well-warm, 
building. But a stout verger proceeded ; 


close the doors, and Celia, drawing her oy 


collar close up to her throat, set off to fi, 


place where she could get a meal of sp 
sort. 


Though she wandered a_ considera 
distance her search was in vain, Cy 
fectioner 


below. ‘‘ What 
are you doing 
up there? 
Come down 
this minute. 
I want you!” 
Slipping the 
coin into her 
pocket and 
tucking the 
chocolates 
under her 
apron, Nelly 
hurried to obey 
the summons, 
and Celia, put- 
ting on her out- 
door things, 
and taking her 
Prayer Book, 
sallied forth. 
Snow had 
fallen during 
the night, 
softening the 
ugly sameness 
ot the streets, 
and giving 
everything a 
“Christmassy ”’ 
look in the pale 
December sun- 


tea-shop, a 
were barre 
and shutter 
The sun ha 


when at leng 
footsore an 
chilled, 


the direction 
the 


and exhaust 
the thought 
a fireless 10 


treme. 


Wiglow 
Miss Rudg 
basking in & 
atmosphere 
hot-wat 
pipes and ele 


shine. Inside 
the quaint old 
Georgian 
church all was 
warmth and brightness. The wreaths of 
yew and holly round the pillars, the simple 
hearty service, the singing of familiar hymns, 
brought back vivid memories of bygone 
Christmases in the old village church. But 
though the contrast past and 
present was a bitter one, still the Christmas 
brought and comfort to 
Celia’s heart. 


between 


message hope 
When the service was ended she lingered 
till the last, wishing she could have remained 
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systems. H 
they would | 
enjoying te 
selves, poor 
things! She pictured Kitty, too, playing ® 
réle of hostess in her pretty flat; the a 
party at the Weatherbys. In the — 
passed, with the firelight gleaming bright 
through the windows, there were hap} 
family gatherings. It was 
Christmas Day. 

But she must keep up, and no 
get the better her as they a 
yesterday. She would need all 
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strength, all her courage, for what was be 


fore her. 

“T won't 
she said sternly 
corner of the road. 

There was someone walking a few yards 
in front of her, the only other person to be 
seen in the quiet, deserted street. Surely 
the short figure in the skimpy, old-fashioned 
jacket looked familiar, She hastened to 


give way, I won't give way!” 
to herself as she turned the 


overtake it. 

“Miss Rudge!” she said. 

With a frightened, almost a guilty start, 
Miss Rudge turned round, 

“Miss Treverne |” she exclaimed, staring 
ac Celia. “I thought—I understood—you 
were spending the day with your friends.” 

Celia felt the awkwardness of the moment. 
She had not remembered, in her own surprise 
at meeting Miss Rudge, that Miss Rudge 
would be equally surprised at meeting her. 

“They—they were obliged to put me 
off,” she stammered. ‘I forgot to tell 
Mrs. Grimshore yesterday, and this morning 
—it seemed too late.” 

Miss Rudge gave a grunt that might have 
meant anything, and they walked on side 
by side. 

“One is supposed to be away for Christmas 
in these sort of houses,’ said Miss Rudge, 
suddenly breaking the silence. ‘‘ Just as 
one is expected to take a holiday in the 
summer, paying for one’s room all the time, 
ifone wants to keep it on. If you've some- 
where to go, it’s all right; if not’’—she 
broke off. “You have heard me speak 
ot my cousins the Smith-Robinsons,”’ she 
resumed, drawing herself up with a pathetic 
little air of importance. ‘‘ They are almost 
my only relations—very rich people. I have 
spent Christmas with them for years, but 
this last year or two they haven't invited 
me—must have forgotten, I suppose. I've 
told no one but you, so please don’t mention 
it," she added quickly. ‘“ After all, it’s 
nobody's business but one’s own. Now 
there's Miss Wiglow, she has some well-off 
make a point of asking her. 

plays dance music well, you see. But 
— can't do anything to help amuse the 
vou, though out, It's hard on 
‘car, turning 
to Celia—“‘ to have nowhere to go and enjoy 
yourself at Christmas time 1 
case it’s different,” 

ent, 


at your age 


Of course, in my 


She left off with a sigh, pulling her scraggy 
fur necklet back into place. Her face 
looked grey and pinched, she dragged her 
fect wearily. Perhaps she, too, thought 
Celia, had been hunting in vain for a tea- 
shop, and was going home—what a mockery 
the word sounded!—to get through the 
rest of the day as best she might. 

There is nothing like sympathy with 
another person's misfortunes for distracting 
one’s mind from one’s own, Celia had not 
been very friendly with the “ old tabbies,”’ 
as she privately called them. She had seen 
little of them save at meals, and thought 
them somewhat cattish. Now she saw 
them in a new light. They were poor rela- 
tions too, lonely and neglected, and how 
much harder it was when one was old. 
Forgetting her own troubles, her whole 
heart went out in pity for Miss Rudge. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ she said, speaking as 
cheerfully as she could, ‘ We're both in 
the same boat. Let's make the best of it.” 

They had reached the house, Celia 
pushed open the gate and rang the bell. 

Nelly opened the door an inch or two 
and peeped cautiously round before undoing 
the chain. She gazed from one to the other 
open-mouthed. 

‘‘Lor’!” she ejaculated. ‘‘ Never ex- 
pected to see anybody coming back this 
time of the afternoon. Blest if I didn’t 
think it was tramps!” 

Celia, wiping her boots on the mat, felt 
inclined to laugh outright. The name suited 
them so well. 

‘Please light the stove in the drawing- 
room, Nelly,’”’ she said. There were imita- 
tion logs also in that apartment, which was, 
however, a shade less comfortless than the 
dining-room, by reason of its possessing an 
easy chair or two. ‘‘ You might turn it on 
full, too, and perhaps you could make some 
tea,” she added boldly. Had she been alone 
she would have gone straight to her room 
and asked for nothing, but she was deter- 
mined to look after Miss Rudge and make 
her as comfortable as circumstances allowed, 
whatever Mrs. Grimshore might say on the 
morrow. 

“There ain’t no gas,” said Nelly rue- 
fully. ‘* Missus turned it off at the meter 
this morning. ‘‘ You see everybody's allus 
out Christmas Day, and not back till late. 
’Tain’t fit for you, though, to be sitting in 
them cold rooms, an‘l you only just over the 
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I tell vou what 
fire in 


influenza, Miss Treverne. 


brightening eagerly. “ I’ve a nice 
the kitchen, if you won't mind coming down 
there. ‘Tain't much of a place, but it’s all 
tidy. I'll go and put the kettle on to boil.” 
She hurried off with right good will. 

‘Sit in the kitchen!’ 


horrified 


gasped Miss Rudge 
Nelly 
“I'm sure Mrs. Grimshore 


SOOT as Was 


in 
out 


a tone, as 
of earshot 
like 


thing 


Besides, I've never done 


life. I really couldn't, 


it. 
Wy 


wouldn't 
such a 
my dear 

She turned with 


the stairs 


air of offended dignity that made her shabbi- 


towards an 


ness seem all the more pitiful. Celia caught 
her arm. 

“Oh! Miss Nelly 
kindly,” she urged ina whisper, “ It'll hurt 
her feelings dreadfully if Do 
come down with me for a little while, just 
to get warm, anyway.” 


Rudge, means it so 


you refuse, 


Thus persuaded, Miss Rudge, pinched and 
numbed with cold, suffered herself to give 
in, and they felt their way down the pitch- 


black stairs leading to cellar-like regions 
where neither of them had ever been 
before. 


It was a comfort to see a fire at least, a real 


one, too, thought Celia—not lke those in- 
hospitable logs upstairs. The kettle had 
already begun to hum, and Nelly having 


lighted a small lamp, spread a clean cloth 


across the kitchen table. 

“There ain't much butter,’ said 
apologetically, bringing out a scrap on a 
saucer, ‘“‘And the pantry’s locked up. 
Never mind, there’s these the laundress 
brought for me and cook,’’ producing a plate 
with a couple of mince-pies. ‘* She won't 
mind you ‘aving ‘ers, | know; and there's 
this, too,”’ opening her box of chocolates 
proudly. 

Celia ran up to feteh her biscuits as 
a further contribution, and Nelly started 
making toast, while Miss Rudge in cook's 
armchair, reviving visibly in the warmth, 
unbent so far as to join Celia in in isting 
that Nelly should) share the meal with 
them 

Ihe kitchen table with the chocolate-box 
in the place of honour, Celia biscuit-tin 
beside it, and a bit of holly and mistletoc 
hanging from the gas bracket in the centre 
presented quite a festive appearance Phe 
tea, like the other supphes, was limited, but 
the brew was hot at least, and the repast 
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if not exactly sumptuous, was the pleasant 
Celia thought, that she had eyer eaten 
that 

But your supper, Nelly!” she cr 
dismay, the thought striking her wheg 
had finished. 

“That don’t matter,” said Nelly siny 
“It’s you and Miss Rudge as I'm think 
about. There’s a bit more bread, and thy. 
all of what was left out. 


house. 


Things is run w 
you might call a bit close, but”- droppin 
her voice to a confidential whisper—*j 
job to make the ’ouse pay as itis, Y, 
never believe what the rates and taxes o 
to, let alone rent- 
too. know, 

still 


she's 


and we've ‘ad bad season 
"dropping her y 
“you won't say a word- 
aunt.” 


"COS 
lower- 
my 


Your aunt!’ exclaimed Celia and ¥ 
breath. They had 


imagined such a thing as any relations 


Kudge in ia ne 
existing between the genteel Mrs, Grimshor 
and the tousle-haired Nelly, with her rou 
hands and Cockney twang. 

Nelly, nodding —“ leas 
ways aunt by marriage. We keep it dat 
you see, me not bein’ a lady like ’er, 
‘usband and my father was brothers. Fathe 
and mother died when I was a little 'un, a 
I'd never no turn for school 

work comes natural tom 
Things is a bit ‘ade 
she added frank 


said 


she took me. 

and such-like ; 
So that's ‘ow it is. 
times, I don't deny,” 
* but she was kind to me when I wasak 
‘er, and I shall as long ass 


There was genuine affectia 


so I stick to 
wants me.” 
in her tone, 


So Nelly was a “ poor relation,” too, a 


Celia was struck and touched even 2 
than she had been that morning by the bng 
content and loyalty of the little 4 


Drudge though she might be, she hada hea 
ol gold. 

“You're a real brick, Nelly!” she 
‘You make me 


warmly aloud. 
ashamed.” 


\ bright eratified blush suffused Nell 


plain hace there were tears twinkling 
the brown eves that were her one § 

“You've been right down good to! 
you and Rudge,”’ she said earnest 
‘Coming and sitting down ‘ere like ta! 
too. I shan't forget this Chnstmas in 
nrry. Well, it’s time was clearing 
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wal ‘ollect) cups 
she sprang up and began to coll I 


and plates. 


She washed up, 
and for some time they sat round and 
alt \ 


hatted, Nelly’s companion, the cat, curled 


put coals on the fire, 


omfortably on Miss Rudge’s knee. Sud- 
( 


denly there 


With a quickly-beating heart Celia went 
upstairs. Whoever could it be? Surely 
not Cousin Henry Weatherby. She could 
think of no one else. She paused outside 
the door a moment—then turned the handle 
and entered, starting back with a cry at 
sight of the tall 
man with the 


came the thud- 
thudding of a 
motor the 
silent street out- 
side, It stopped. 
Thenext minute 
the sharp 
ing of the front- 
door bell made 
them all three 
jump from their 
seats. 

“It's some- 
one in a ‘urry, 
whoever it 
said Nelly as a 
second ring 
following 
quickly on the 
first resounded 
through the 
house. You 
won't mind me 
taking the light 
up.” 

stood 
below listening 
to the unfasten- 
ing of the chain. 
A voice was 
speaking, deep 
and masculine. 
Miss Rudge 
caught her 
breath and 
clutched Celia’s 
hand nervously, 
They heard the 
door shut, then 


bronzed, 
bearded face, so 
like—so like 
dear Dad. 

Frank!” she 
breathed, and 
the next instant 
found. herself 
clasped ina 
hearty em- 
brace. 

“Tm glad 
you knew me 
at once, lassie,” 
he said in his 
deep, strong 
voice. “I'd 
have known you 
anywhere, too. 
You're the im- 
age of your 
mother as I re- 
member her, 
poor, pretty 
thing! By some 
mischance your 
father's letter 
never reached 
me till a couple 
of months ago. 
I'd been travel- 
ling up country, 
selling off stock, 
as I meant to 
retire and come 
home for good 
next year. Well, 


Ste pS across the 


hall. The next 


“*Uncle Frank!’ she breathed, and the next instant fourd 


J} squared up 
things as fast 


instant Nelly herself clasped in a hearty embrace. as 1 could, and 


Came flying 
the stairs to the kitchen 
It's a visitor, a ge nutleman, to see Miss 
Treverne,” she announced — breathlessly 
Asked if you lived ‘ere. ‘Yes, sir,’ 1 
‘ays, and showed ’im in the drawing-room 
E didn't give no name."’ 


| 


sailed tor Eng- 
land. I only landed vesterday. The 
letter told me he was dying, but still 1 
hoped L might be in time to see him again. 
This mornine | motored down to Seacombe 
and found | was too late, Poor Fred !"’—he 
broke off huskily. ‘ Found old nurse in 
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her cottage,’’ he went on. ‘‘Good soul! 
She recognised me at once, too. Told me 


you had gone to London to live, and I should 
be sure to find you spending Christmas 
with the Weatherbys. She me the 
address, and I came straight back to town 
and went there. Found ’em all sitting round 
the table, Selina and Henry looking just the 
same as ever, only they hadn’t such a brood 
of youngsters when I saw ’em last. They 
said you were spending the day with Kitty. 
Fancy little Kitty married! She was a 
baby in short clothes when I left England. 
They sent me to her flat, and there I disturbed 
another Christmas party, and spoke my mind, 
too, when I found how they'd treated you. 


gave 


What does it mean?” he asked, almost 
fiercely, glancing round the shabby room, 
dimly lighted by the lamp Nelly had left 
there—" finding you alone in a hole like 
this ? High time I did come home to look 
after you. Well, now, the car’s waiting out- 
side. Put your things on and come back 


with me to the hotel. We can talk every- 
thing over while we eat our Christmas dinner 
together. Hunting you down has given me 
a fine appetite for it, I can tell you. What! 
a friend in this den, have you ? Bring her 
along too, then.’’ 

Five minutes later the motor, driving off 
with Celia and her new-found uncle, accom- 
panied by a palpitating Miss Rudge, left 
Nelly standing on the front steps, her mouth 


open and her eyes widened to their fy 
extent, staring down at a sovereign jp }» 
hand as though it would bite her. 


A few days later, Mrs. Weatherby, se 


in front of the hissing silver urn, put dor 


a letter she had been reading, and |p 


across the loaded breakfast-table to 


husband, buried behind the Times. 
Celia,”’ Said. “It sep 
that Frank Traverne is taking her to ¢ 


she 


South of France in a few days, and a perm 


who has been living at this boarding-hoy 
a Miss Rudge, is going with them too, x 


sort of companion for her. 
right ’—rather doubtfully. 


I hope it’s 


from being so long in the wilds, I suppe 
He was very abrupt in asking why ( 
was not living with us when he came 


Christmas Day, and Kitty says he was mot 


unpleasant about her having had to pu 
Celia off-——it quite upset her and Ted. If 
very annoying,”’ she went on in a tone 


vexation, that the Bakers shouldn't ha 


made proper inquiries about this Brussel 
has turned outs 


As it 


and we 


school at first. 
unsatisfactory, 
children, | 
teaching them for a time. 


can't 
meant 


else. 
more consideration.” 
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Welcome be Our Heavenly King! 


A CAROL 


Music by Sir Freperick Bridce, M.A., M.V.O., Mus. Doe. 
(Organist of Westminster Abbey.) 


(Words by C. L. STAineR.) 


ot 
1. Tid- ings, peo- ple, take good heed! Turn ye not a way ! 
) 
| 
Child of pro- mise, King in - deed, Christ is born 
i | | | | — | | 
There-fore let all peo-ple sing, Wel-come be our Heav’n-ly King! 
| | | 
-o 
A A} 
| — | | 
-come, wel- come, wel- come, wel - come, 
Vel - come, wel - - come, wel - come be our King! 
| — 
rall. 
2. - is true: be not afraid ! 4. God in mercy, God in love, 
: onderful to tell ; Seeks the world again, 
gs te He is laid— Sending succour from above, 
Theret s sing Nowell! Sending not in vain : 
Li refore let all people sing, Therefore let all people sing, 
a be our Heav’nly King ! Welcome be our Heav’nly King ! 
elcome, welcome, etc. Welcome, welcome, etc. 
3. baba been the hope of man, 5. One and all rejoice to hear, 
sehen faith of old ; Faith is never dim ; 
. Thi very world began, Jesus Christ, our Lord, is near ; 
hea been foretold : j Pray you, turn to Him, 
Wel « = all people sing, And with heart and voice all sing, 
— our Heav’nly King ! Welcome be our Heav’nly King ! 
elcome, welcome, etc. Welcome, welcome, etc. 
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By GEO. F. RHEAD 


Author of Artistic Pastimes,"’ etc. 


aud so 
as bright us the day; 
and laurel compleat, 
King in conceit, 
Robin's Almanack, 


With holly and ivy, so green 
We deck up our houses, 
With bays and rosemary 
And everyon 


Kay, 


now is a 


Poo 


1095. 


lines 
preface to this 
decorating the 
dimin- 


HUS sang Poor whose 
form fitting 

article, the custom of 
home with evergreens having not 
ished in popu- 
larity through 
two centuries. 
For who 
would not be 
bright and gay 
at this season 
ot goodwill, 
the time- 
honoured cus- 
toms of which 
are looked for- 
ward to by old 
and young 
alike, and 
hailedwithun- 
diminished 
pleasure year 
by year as a brief respite from the stern 
actualities of life ? 

Certainly time has tempered the super- 


Robin, 


tition attaching to them, but this has 
not in the least abated thei: enjoy- 
ment. In the case of decorations the 
advance in taste has also raised thei 
artistic standard, the tinsel and coloured 


paper element being now happily on the 
decrease Many of the old Christmas 
custom han almost) become for- 
gotten, the wassail bowl.’”’ for instance 
while been introduced in 
their place, Which specially appeals 


how 


have 


OF LAUREL ARRANGED NATURALLY. 


to youthful minds being the Christy 


tree, this being a comparatively mod 
introduction, for before 1840 it was hard 


known in this country, but was an 


German custom which about this time wa 
a firm of Manchester me: 
by Royd 
has continued to spread unt 
most alluny 
delights 


introduced by 


chants, and, being — blessed 


patronage, 
it has 


become one of the 


childhood 
days. 


therefore, 


“Yule Log 
and 
Bunch 


back to t 


in the sacred rites of the Druids. 


Decorating with Taste 
The thoughtful housewite 
that her decorations 


careful consideration, for obviously t 


will either show her taste or exhibit lt 
and in order that they maj be 
a success they must not be left until th 
The toh ive chiefly employ a 


lack of it, 


last moment. 


lor decorative purposes is laurel, bel 
ivy, mistletoe and pine. Holly a 
laurel, which are also the easiest 
obtain, are considered to give the 
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CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


FIG. 2—-THE START OF A FESTOON. 


result, but if some of each can be procured 
« much the better, for a variety for this 
purpose heightens the effect. Abundance 
of evergreen is always procurable at this 
time of the year. If your home is in 
the country, and you are not the lucky 
possessor of a shrubbery, a kindly neigh- 


effective means of decoration, and 
cven an inexperienced hand will find 
little difficulty in making them. 
Obtain some rope or stout cord and 
cut to the length of a= garland. 
Apply dry grass or moss all round, 
binding it to the cord with string. 
Let us presume that the garland ts 
to be ccmposed of laurel and holly, 
fastened on alternately. Pick little 
sprays of laurel first, and, starting 
from the centre, insert the stalks 
in the grass foundation, and bind closely 
with twine, this simple process being made 
quite clear by a glance at our illustration 
(Fig. 2). Then follow with sprigs of holly, 
arranging them all round and_ thick 
enough to entirely hide the ground, and 
when sprigs have been fixed on two or 


FIG. 3.-LAUREL EFFECTS WITH DIMINISHING ENDS. 


hour will no doubt supply you, while in 
town green-stuff may be purchased for so 
little that the question of cost should 
debar no one. In order to produce good 
results one does not necessarily require a 
large amount of material, a great deal of 
efiect being often lost by over-elaborat- 
ing. Having become the 
lucky possessor of a supply, 
the question arises as to 


three deep apply the laurel again, but 
diminish the material in order to produce 
the effect of attenuation shown 1n_ the 
accompanying sketch (Fig. 3). When you 
have reached the end of the rope one-half 
is completed. You then start from the 
centre again and work in the other direc- 


how to arrange it to make 
the most of it. The best way 


Is to select the best branches 
and employ them just as 
they are in their natural 
gracefulness (Fig. 1), and 
use the rest for making 
Wreaths and garlands, ete. 
These latter form the most 


HOW ARE MADE 


| 
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THE QUIVER 


FIG. 5.-AN IVY FRAMING 


tion. A mass of berries form a charming 
centre, and should the string be a long 
one they may also be added at intervals 
among the green. The sprays for fastening 
on may consist of two or three sprigs wired 
together when the leaves grow scantily. 
In fact, this is usually necessary. Garlands 
may be made up of laurel, ivy or holly, or 
if one is lucky enough to possess the 
material, of pine, the effect produced by 
the use of each being entirely different. 

Very pretty hanging strips of greenery 
may be made by stitching overlapping 
leaves upon a dark coloured tape, either 
laurel or ivy being suitable for this pur- 
pose. They possess the great advantage 
of taking very little material to make and 
yet yield an effective result. They are 
shown in Figs. 4 and 6, 


Framing for Class-rooms, etc. 
A framing, which is made in a similar 
manner as the festoons, is shown in Fig. 5, 


this mode of decorat 
being found useful f 
closing mottoes for ¢y 
rooms, and also pictur 
and mirrors. A littley 
is introduced and {j 
crossways round the cep: 
and at the corners als 
the colour selected 
harmonise nicely with | 
dark green of the lea 
A series of light wre 
round the frieze is cong 


cive to an excellent ef 


and requires considera 


than a series of festo 

Small Jaurel wreaths m 

be made by sewing ti 
Jeaves separately on wire ribbon, 
leaves being applied not exactly op 
site one another, as this gives rather t 
formal an appearance, but one slight 
below the other. 

In working it is advisable to wear glor 
to save the hands, as, during the pleasat 
occupation of making up, holly has son 
times an unkind way of asserting itseli 

The foregoing suggestions are admitted 
simple, but it is hoped that they may 
found useful to those who do not consi 
the promiscuous scattering of bits 
green here and there entirely worthy! 
the short period until Candlemas, ¥ 
custom, according to Herrick, bids us 


Down with the rosemary, and so 
Down with the baies and mistletoe, 
Down with the holly, ivie, all 


Wherewith ye drest the Christmas Hel; § 


That so the superstitious find 

No one least branch there left behind ; 
For look how many leaves there be 
Neglected there, maids trust to me, 
So many goblins you shall see. 
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New Serial Story 
Four Gates 


By AMY LE FEUVRE 
AUTHOR OF “A COUNTRY CORNER,” “ BRIDGET’S QUARTER DECK,” ETC. 


“On the East three gates; on the North three gates; 
on the South three gates; and on the West three gates.’’ 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


“] HAVE a fancy,” says Mrs. Davenport to the four young girls gathered round her, 
“that each one of us may be entering the City through different gates ; we may be 
journeying out to it with our faces towards the North, South, East, or West. Think 
it out, will you? It may explain the different winds we face through life. When 
once we get inside we shall acknowledge that whatever road led us to our destination 
was the right one for us, and thank our guide for having enabled us to face our wind.” 
The four girls thus addressed talk matters over, and the suggestion certainly seems 
appropriate. Amabel Osborne, a pretty, childish creature, with soft playful ways, 
faces South, with its genial sunshine; Audrey Hume, with a passion for reading and 
adventure, but tied down to an irritable father, faces West, and is already experiencing 
gusty weather ; Honor Broughton, who is nursery governess to her three small step- 
sisters, is at the keen and cutting Eastern view; whilst Pauline Erskine, devoted to 


an invalid mother, has the Northern gates, cold and sunless. : 
How far this fancy holds good is shown as the story progresses; at present their 
common life is monotonous and dull—-life in a backwater, Audrey describes it. 


CHAPTER IV 


FACING SOUTH 


“Au I wrong to be always so happy ? This 
world is full of griet; 

\et there is laughter of sunshine, to see the 
crisp-green in the leaf. 

Daylight is ringing with birds, 
brooklets are crooning by night, 

And why should I make a shadow where God 
makes all so bright: 

Earth may be wicked and weary, yet cannot 
help being glad; 

There is sunshine without and within me, and 

how should | mope or be sad ? 

would not flood me with blessings, mean 

ing me only to pine 

Amid all the bounties and beauties He pours 

_. Upon me and mine ; 

Therefore will I be grateful, 
will I rejoice ; 

My heart is singing within me! sing on, O 
heart and voice!” 


and 


song 


God 


and therefore 


Water Siri. 


()' mother, isn't it delicious to be home 
again! 
[ am sure. darling, 


you enjoyed London. 
You hever seemed 


tired ot 
I envied you your spirits. 
tire me,” 


“And yet I could 


going about. 


Towns always 
not drag 


you away 


from the shops,” said Colonel Osborne, 
laughing good-humouredly at his wife. 

They were sitting out on their lawn under 
the trees. Amabel presided at the tea-table, 
and made a pretty picture in her white 
gown, with her golden curls and radiant 
face. The Manor Cottage was _ half-way 
between the town of Gadsborough and the 
village of Criscombe. 

Colonel Osborne had only his pension to 
live upon, and suffered a good deal from 
his eyes, but was always cheery; his wife 
was a gentle, placid woman, whose one 
how she could add to her 

daughter’s happiness, and 
Amabel the sunshine of the house. 
Everyone said that it was the happiest 
household in the neighbourhood. Naughty 
Audrey would sometimes impatiently ex- 
claim : 

“I believe if they were in an earthquake 
the colonel would say, ‘ A pleasant break to 
our monotony !’” 

And certainly if catastrophes did come, the 
Osbornes took them very lightly. The visit 
to London had lengthened from one month 
into two, and had been a great success. 

Amabel had been taken everywhere by 


Was 
and 
Was 


thought 
husband's 
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had made a great many 
fresh friends. Amongst them was a Captain 
Rutland, who had hardly left her side, 
and who had almost invited himselt to spend 


always 


her aunt, and 


evel 


a week-end with them very soon 


father had as 
be welcome, and perhaps it was the thought 


ured him he would 
of this impending visit that had brought an 
added softness to Amabel’s blue eyes and a 


deepel flush to her cheeks. As she lay back 


now in her lounge wicker chair and watched 
the hadows cross the bright thlower-bed: 
and dance across the lawn; as she glanced 


at the creeper-covered cottage, with its case 
ment windows and old-fashioned porch, the 
thought that heart 
and almost shaped itself into speech by het 


rose uppermost het 


lips Was 

Oh, | hope he will like it, I hope be 
will like it! 

‘]? met Hume in the town to-day; he had 
driven in to vet his hair cut,” said Colonel 
Osborne, who had been into Gadsborough 
for the same purpose that morning. ‘* What 
raves that tellow does put himself inte! 
He was fighting old Greene like an angry 
bull, and only because he had sent him 
in a bill after it had been paid \ matter 


of nine shillings and a penny, | believe.’ 


‘Well, father,” said Amabel, ‘you 
wouldn't have wanted to pay that ayain, 
would you | shouldn’t.” 

No but [| think [ should have taken 
old Greene’s abject apology like a ventle 
man But Hume wasn’t himself to-day. 
He tried to fight me over this License qili, 
but | wouldn't rise 

*T think he is nearly alway in pain, poor 
man,” said Mrs. Osborne You must make 
allowance and he never leep well. 
\udrey has told me that he hear him 
moving about in his room half the niyvht.” 

don’t know which pity most Audrey 
or Pauline, ud Amabel softly Perhaps 
Pauline, because Mr. Hume’s fits of temper 
are soon over: Mr is always dis 
avreeable. \udrey told me 

‘Talk of the) hum~— anvel, and here 
is ¢ said Colonel Osborne turnin round 
in hi eat as he heard the click ot the vate 

It was Audrey 

Welcome home she called out gyaily. 

Did you only arrive yesterday 

Yesterday morning,” said Amabel, jump 
ing up and embracing her friend warmly 

Colonel Osborne vot up trom his seat and 
offered it to Audrey whilst) Myer Osborne 
peeped into the teapot 


‘*Amabel, you must make some fresh t 
Yes,” 


said Amabel, seizing hold g 


teapot and running into the house: 
kettle is sure to be boiling in the kitcher 
* There ! she said when she Teturn: 


“that is one of the charms of home! 
couldn't have done that at Aunt Margare 
we should have had to ring the bell y 
wait the butler’s pleasure.” 

“And | suppose you want to know 
latest fashion in Miss Audre 
questioned the colonel with twinkling ee 

“Of course do, 
brought me to see you so soon? ” fetore 
Audrey. “IL think you have all a Lond 
air about you. I’m sure that is a Bond Ste 
gown that Amabel is wearing, and I 
Osborne is sitting in her chair as they 4 
in the park.” 

‘How?’ asked Mrs. Osborne, start 
rather self-cons« ously, 


What else would hy 


“Oh, a kind of ‘fT am_ beyond yu 
criticism myself, so | am going to qitids 
you. 

They all laughed, 

“And what about me?” said the colon 


“[ am sure you are smoking a Londa 
cigar and wearing a London tie.” 

‘L plead yuilty to both those charges 

“Well,” Audrey, taking her t 
from Amabel’s hand, * I’m sure we haved 
missed you tremendously, and we're awial 
vlad to see you back | am on my W 
home trom the town, and when I sawt 
your chimneys 
couldn’t resist coming in.” 

‘Have you been in town all day?” ask 
Colonel Osborne, “1 saw your father 0 
morning, but you were not with him. 

No, [ came in later with Honor Brougt 


said 


smoke coming out oft 


ton; we have been shopping together 
Father drove home two hours ago, ¥ 

mustn't stop long, for he will be expecta 
me. | knew you would give me one 

your delicous cups of tea, Mrs. Osborn 
| do feel so much better for it Was !! 
very hot in town We are having a sp 
of hot weather here.” 


“You don’t feel the heat much in town 
said Amabel; “not when you are in the la 
of luxury and drive everywhere and hi 
ice at every meal, and servants oo all sid 
to fetch and carry for you.” } 
You make me green with envy!” 
Audres 


Amabel jaughed merrily at 
comical grimace. “Ah, well, [ like ' 
best, he said. 

You have set the ball rolling 


fresh te, 
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“Colonel Osborne got up from his seat and offered it to Audrey.” 
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Audrey; ‘“‘do you know who will be the 
next to go up to town?” 

“No: who? ” 

‘Honor 

‘“Never! How can she be spared? Who 
is going to take her? ” 

Amabel looked genuinely astonished at 
the news. 


* She is going away from home for a time 

toa Mrs. 
very well off, and has a country house in 
Scotland.” 

* How delightful for Honor! 


Montmorency. I believe she is 


Oh, I am 


so glad her good time is coming! Is 
this lady a great friend of theirs? I have 
never heard of her.” 

“She is a friend of that Mrs. Bulwer 


who stayed at the rectory some time ago 
and took a to Honor. But 
Honor is going as a paid companion; she 
makes no secret of it, so I don’t see why | 
shouldn’t tell you. I believe it is entirely 
her stepmother’s doing.” 
“But what a shame! ” 
Amabel was righteously indignant. 


such fancy 


“Oh, well, [ think it is a very good 
step. They'll find out Honor’s worth when 
she is gone, and Honor will see a little 
more of life, and get some money into the 
bargain. I wish myself in her shoes many 
times a day.” 

But you wouldn't leave your father: 

Audrey laughed 

‘[ suppose [ wouldn't, when it came to 
the point, but I like to think I should, 
sometimes.’ 

‘T really don't know how they can 
possibly get on without Honor at the 
rectory,” said Mrs. Osborne with a pet 


manages everything in 
the parish as well as her 


plexed face. 
her quiet way 


home.” 

\udrey made a little grimace. 

“She has shifted some of her duties on 
my shoulders [ have promised to be 


and that means choir practice and 
a deal of my 
account, [ know. Pauline has been induced 
to take the club accounts ovet 


organist, 


good practising on own 


» 


“And what is going to be my share: 
questioned Amabel. “I am the drone 
amongst you. I haven’t even a Sunday 


class.” 


I believe you're going to be asked to 


take charge of the village library. Will 
you ace ept 
I really think I might. What do you 
say, mother? ” 
1 


“Tf it won't take you out in the ever 
dear. You know that we always like 
home then.” 

Audrey rose to vo, and Amabel, |p} 
her arm affectionately into hers val 
down to the vate with her. er 


“You don't know how nice it js ¢ 
home again. I sometimes longed for 
in London, Audrey; [ knew you 
enjoy it so.” 


“Oh, shouldn't [! could shake Hon 
Here she is, with a big change in her |i 
and she seems to have no spirit or hope 
the future at all. Why, I tell her anyt 
may happen to her now! 
or the old ! get 
her that she may make her her heise 


She may find 


husband, 
ot 


ady may 


friends, and, at all events, she will get} 


mind enlarged by contact with the wor 
That is what I want to do 
“One does meet with fresh people,” sa : 
Amabel oftly. 
Audrey looked at her and smiled p * 
chievously. 
“Have you met your fate?” : 
The pink flush that rose in Amabe \ 
cheeks, and the haste with which shes e 
good-bve to her friend, sent Audrey hor 7 
with certain conviction that her stray sh d 
had told. 
Meanwhile Honor was very busy gett P 
ready for her cde parture, From the tu ir 
when the letter came sa) ing that her sala fe 
would be what her father suggested, Hot \ 
knew that her fate was sealed. She ai 
only three week before she was to ¢ 7” 
to London and enter upon her new dut T 
And the ubject of dréss perplexed her t al 
a little. Her father presented her with: Fy 
fio note, but told her she must expect h 
more, and in company with 
little village dressmaker, spent most of t| 
days in the old schoolroom. stitching | 
machining, making new dresses and re 
vating old one \udrey, being very cles 
with her ideas as well as her fingers, * ’ 
called into counsel, Hlonor told her laug | 
ingly one day that she could not uné 
stand whence she ot all her knowledge 
the fashionable world 
“But, my dear Honor, there are sou 
things one knows by instinct. You cants 
into society without a proper evening de 
however simple it may be.” 
Sut what can’t make you understat 
ls that paid compan n> don't go 
society They stay at hom 
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FOUR GATES 
Yes, but they may have to appear at * Remember, ~ They journeyed towards 
ro dinner any night, or every night,” retorted the sunrising. 
Slike j judrey. “Dress in sober grey ot black if you Mrs. Daventry had been away from home 
like, but it must be made properly.” She spent for a couple of monzhs, so knew nothing 
el, Linkin. deal of time in the schoolroom with of Honor’s departure till she returned. 
rh the two girls learnt to know hen Amabel informed her of it, expect- 
each other and like each other even better = ing some word of disapproval or regret, 
t is t than they had before. she was surprised by the brightness of the 
for Honor’s wardrobe when finished was old lady’s face. 
= very simple one. A blue serge skirt and “— am charmed —delighted. It will be e 
coat for everyday wear, a grey suit for best, a most delightful change in her life. She 
ce Hua’ § 1 black voile for evening use, and a mauve was becoming too anxious and careworn, 
: her ao for grander occasions. White skirts too deeply rooted in her narrow groove. 
r nope ic and three hats, a felt for rainy weather, a And she was the one who said that what- 
 anytl dark blue straw for common use, and a grey ever change came into other people’s lives, 
ay Sea straw to match her dress for best. With none would come into her own. How much 


t So font § these Honor felt quite able to satisfy the better God is to us than cither we expect 
T heites: § most critical employer, and she told Audrey — or deserve.” 


“pe. F that the sense of being properly dressed Then Mrs. Daventry added slowly : 
‘ get b would give her more confidence in herself. ot have sometimes wished to launch you a 
ae Wor ‘Wait till you see the London gowns,” all out in your little boats away from this é 
ae aid Audrey, with a wise nod of her head; narrow creck down into the wider river of 
ple,” 8 but she added hastily: life, but I always dread a human hand 
: There is one thing, Honor, vou look pushing before the Divine one. Disaster 
ed m shat you area lady, and nothing can so often follows in consequence.” 
ake you anything else! Hold yourself up “But Honor has been sent away by her 

nd step as if you own the whole world, and stepmother,” said Amabel with a puzzled 
_ Mrs Montmoren¢ y will be congratulated — face. “Isn't that a human hand? ” ‘4 
nae upon her distinguce companion ! ” “It isn’t mine,” said Mrs. Daventry, 
he The last days were painful ones; the smiling, and Amabel said no more. 
“a children clung to their stepsister as if they One evening Pauline sat in her garden 


could not bear her out of their sight. Miss alone. She had been in her mother’s room 


Axe Paton came and was initiated by Honor all day, and had had rather a trying time. 
: into her future duties. She was a sharp She stretched herself out in a lounge chair 
tT featured, chatty young woman, who was with a delicious sense of rest and peace. 
: oo very demonstrative with Mrs. Broughton, \nd soon her eyelids closed and sleep came 
and Was quite ready to humour and sym to her. She awoke with a start to find 
q- pathise with her as the occasion required. Amabel standing in front of her. 
his The children did not take to her, not “Oh, | am sorry; [ have disturbed you. 
ol H apparently did she to them, and this was We have all been having tea with the 
the chief anxiety in Honor’s mind, but she Humes. Mr. Hume invited us himself, to 
ith _ that When once she was away thing: celebrate his seventy-seventh birthday, and 
a 2 ‘ould be better. Her father drove her to he has been quite genial. Father and mother 
poor girl found are strolling home, but I felt wanted to 
d ret ier tears when the last tell you something. May I? 
cle . — Pauline stood up and drew her to her 
; God bless you, my child. You will be with an almost motherly embrace 

\ comfort to Mrs. Montmorenc y, I know “T can guess it, dear. I saw Captain 
in But if you are not happy, write us word Rutland in church with you on Sunday.” 
dge rege again.” “Then [ need not tell you. I’m such a 

out children when happy girl. He left us yesterday evening. 
son aad :% ; and remember, if you His leave is up and he goes back to Wool- 
dress dismal-hearted father nw a 1 don't relieve, auline, 

with it a shrinkine ay taking man like him in the world! age her 
rsta last words thas But the and mother are so pleased. rhey like 
) brought a smile to her it ispered to her awfully, It all seems like a dream to me; 

. juivering lips: but this makes me know it is real. 
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She held out her litthe white finger, on 
which glistened one solitary diamond in a 
circle of gold. “It isn’t a new ring. It 1s 
a family one. His mother gave it to him 


when she knew he was coming down to see 
me. He looked as if he pre- 
suming too quickly that I would say ‘ Yes’ 


knew 


said it were 


but you see, Pauline, we 
well in London, and I think 
? Oh, 


worthy of him, 


to him; 
each other very 
want words, does it 


shall be 
traight, 


alway 
hope | 
true, so 


it doesn't 
I hope, 


he Is 50 
‘My dear little Amabel, | am very glad 


so good! 


for you; so thankful that it has all run 
o smooth and easy for you, and that he 

has has not lett you lony tm doubt.” 
Amabel looked into Pauline’s face in 


quiringly, and the elder yirl, meeting that 


look, prayed pa sionately in her heart that 
this young lovet hould never disappoint 
her or play her talse 


didn't ay 


anything to Audrey about 


it,’ said Amabel. “IT put my ring into my 
pocket so that le should not ec it 
wanted to tell you first, because | knew 
you would be lad.’ 

“And so will Audrey be vlad, dear. She 
is very warm-hearted.” 

Yes: but sometimes she laughs at me 
it felt she would say something about my 
Southern aspect And when she talks 
feel | have no business to be so much 
happier than other people.” 

How do you know you are?” asked 
Pauline, laughin 


‘7 0 ht to be 
or dithculties in 


have no di avreeabl 


my life. Everything is de 


lightful, and I love every hour of my days.” 
“Some people can be happy with ditt 
cultic 
Yes, voit are You don't know how 1 
adore ou, Pauline. When you troke my 
hair a ou do now you send a little thrill 
through me \nd | wonder [| wonder no 
one ha wooped down and carried you off 
before this But he would have to be very 
princely and clever a king amonyst men: 
and [ suppose there isn’t anyone vood 
enough for you! 
Oh, you little duffer! Your head is fuil 
of lover now But life can be very sweet 


and good without that kind of love, Amabel 
Il am sure I! find it so. 

Something in the proud poise of Pauline’s 
head stopped Amabel from pursuing the 
ubject. She put up her face for ood 
bye kis 

I must ru Phere is one thing, € shall 


soon overtake the parents, Ther 
sauntering home arm-in-arm, like af 
Darby and Joan. Good-bye, Pauline: 
tell Audrey my news? | » 
rather she heard it from you.” 
Amabel’s light footsteps died away, | 
sat looking up at the { 
and smiling to herself 
glad for her, dear child 
wonder if there is any money on his si 
Her so unworldly that th 
would never think of future prospects, B 


will you 


sky 


‘IT am so 


darkening 


parents are 
\mabel would make a very good wife fe 
poor man; she is happy with so little 


would be different with Audrey, who 


always stretching out her arms to thew 

attainable. What a good thing it ist 
we are not all made alike!” 

AN UNFORTUNATE INTERVIEW 

‘Scorn is more grievous than the pains of deat 

Reproach more piercing than the pot 

sword Hows 

autumn morning, grey and drear 


storms of hail lash against the ¥ 


dow pane the wind howls round t 
houseé shrieks down the chim 
And Audrey stands looking out oft 
window with dazed eyes, wondering itt 


events of the past two days are just a st 


of nightmare from which she will wak 


whether they are hard, sad_ facts. 
Only two days ago her father ands 

were in this very room, Mr. Hume apj 

ently in his usual health; now she 


and he lay upstairs a still, sles 
had wished her good-night 
the morning 


fatherle 
form. He 


retired to hi next 


POON 


did not re pond to her call, and when 
had rone in she found breat 
The 


heavily but quite unconscious, 
came in at once He told her it eed 
ort of stroke; all that day and the ” 
ine night she had watched by his beds 
hours his eyes 
She ha 


and then in the early 
opened and he recoyvnised her. 


bend her head to hear his dying words 


Mr. Blunt knows—Vernon tell 5 
about. about vour future.” 

Phat was all. A little sigh, and ete 
received the spirit ot Audrey's father. 

A rush of tears came to her ey6° 
he remembered afresh that his 
hou vht had heen of her. Only twe 


hey 
a Teg 
‘ine 


I 


Way, 

the { 
rself 

child 
his si 
that th 
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wife for 
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“This makes me know it is real." She held out her little white finger, on which glistened 


one solitary diamond in a circle of gold.” 


yet two years would seem short to gather 
in their embrace all the agony, suspense, 
and the tumult of thoughts that had passed 
through the girl’s heart and soul. 

She seemed stupefied and benumbed, and 
when some one addressed her by name she 
turned and stared for a moment into Mr 
Bluni’s rugged face with an expression of 
utter bewilderment. 

“Tam sorry to intrude, my dear youny 
lady, but there are things that must be 
done May | act for you 

“Do anything everything- but leave me 
alone; what does anything matter now 
My world has stopped.” She looked at him 
in a dazed fashion as she spoke 
ae throat, then produced an 
" Ss pocket and held it out to 
but : sto to talk over business matters, 

ised 


: your father to vive this to 
ou > 
directly—er—um--he was called away. 


will le 
ill leave it with you: and as your father 


asked me to act as executor to his will in 
union with this Dr. Vernon, there will be 
no difficulty in my relieving you of a great 
deal of sad work.” 

He bowed himself out of the room, and 
Audrey, with trembling hands, broke the 
seal of the letter addressed to herself in 
her father’s handwriting. 

It was as follows: 


“My Dear AUDREY, 

“| have asked Mr. Blunt to give you this 
after my death. It may be many years 
before it will be necessary for him to do 
s>, but I do not think it will be. Though 
we have been a long-lived race, T am less 
strong than those who have gone before me. 
lam not so utterly indifferent to your future 
as vou consider me, and | have at last made 
what [ feel to be a thoroughly satisfactory 
arrangement with my friend Everard 
Vernon concerning: you. 

“He will tell you what this arrangement 


iso 
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is; but I wish you to deliver personally bring him pack. It is too late to 34 


into his hands the enclosure which I have forgiveness! He has gone! How eg; | a 
written, and abide by his counsel as to the bear it!” ‘ 
steps you take about your future, And I She thrust the letter into her pocket t 


should like you to go to him without delay; that juncture she could not take jp jts 
Mr. Blunt will give you his address. 1 tents. She had a morbid feeling tha}. | \ 


feel relieved from all anxiety about you. craving for change in her life had brows ¢ ‘ 
“Your affectionate father.” about her father’s death. Yet her pr 2 : fi 

common sense saved her from giving 

Audrey read and re-read this strange to this grief for long. And when late \ 


letter with puzzled bewilderment. It seemed the day Pauline came round to comfort} 


“ ‘I promised your father to give this to ycu directly—er—um—he was called away'"—). 1" 
like a voice from the dead, and in het he found her calm and self-control 
present state of mind only one sentence arranviny with Mr. Blunt all the sad det 
impressed itself upon her: that a death alwavs brings. But whens 

“IT am not so utterly indifferent to your aw her friend she held out her hands 
future as you consider me her with agony in her eves. 

Tears sprang to her eyes; the first she “My wicked wish has_ been gran! 
had shed since her father’s death Pauline, and my life has been turned t 

“Oh,” she moaned; “I didn’t mean it turvy. I wished for freedom and ieq 
I didn’t mean to upbraid him! I was so ence, and I have got it, and I would 
hasty, so unkind, so full of myself, so im off my right hand to have father sitting 
patient, and now he is gone—so quickly his chair as usual, and the old life! 
and silently! How awful itis! |] can never ivain! 
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“You poor child! Do you think God 
His plans for us to suit every passing 


alters Why, Audrey, look up and 


wish of ours? 
trust.” 
“| don’t think I can. I am so miserable 
Do you know that we 


ind so bewildered. 
his 


not a relation living to 
and I expect he 


come to 


jave 
funeral, except Bernard: 
< dead, and I am the last of our family. 
| haven't a soul belonging to me now.” 
“But you have friends,” said Pauline 
softly ; and Audrey turned her face towards 
her with a smile flashing through her tears 
“Yes, I have. I always feel I have you 
—a strong tower of refuge. But it’s father, 
my dear father, who is my 
thoughts. Where is he now, Pauline? We 
have never opened our hearts to each other, 
but do you know that he read my mother’s 
pocket Bible regularly every morning? He 
never would have it moved from his dress 
ing table. He was not an irreligious man 
{ do believe. I can't help thinking that he 
has joined her. But it seems such sudden, 
awful silence. Oh! I must not stay talking 
to you. I have a lot to do. There's our 
jreadful little dressmaker waiting for me.” 
Pauline went, but her short visit did 
Audrey good. And as her time was muck 
occupied for the next few days, she spent 
no more of it in useless repining and regret 
When the funeral was over she went back 
to her empty home, and began for the first 
time to think of her future. She took out 
her father’s letter and re-read it many 
times, and then she took consultation with 
Pauline. 


always in 


“Tam bound to carry out his wishes,” she 
said slowly. “Dr. Vernon is an old friend 
of father’s, a clergyman, I believe he is- 
D.D., I he calls himself a 
loctor. You see, Pauline, it is as I sup- 
posed. Tama pauper. Father insured his 
life for one thousand pounds. That will 
bring me in about forty pounds a vear. 
Can I live on that? Will it keep me from 
Starvation ? ” 

“Tt is better than nothing; but, Audrey 
dear—-forgive me for asking—but T thought 
you told me your father was putting by for 


our He said something of the sort to me 
once 


suppose, as 


Audrey smiled 

“Poor father! He would 
month, and draw it out the 
was exactly twenty 
dank when he died.” 

“Well, 


put by one 
next. There 
pounds balance at his 


ot course, you must vo to. this 


igt 


*ATES 

Dr. Vernon. Your father wrote that it will 
be a thoroughly satisfactory arrangement for 
you. He must have known. Dr. Vernon is 
one of your father’s executors, is he not? ” 

“Yes; but Mr. Blunt is the acting one. | 
wish it had been anyone but he; his sisters 
And I do dislike them so! 
Yet they have done me a good turn. A 
married Miss Blunt, home from 
Australia with her husband, wants to come 
down near them, and they they think 
her husband would like to take this house 
off my hands at once. If L could let it, 
that would bring me in a little ready money. 
I don't feel a bit frightened at present about 
my future. I am young and strong; I have 
backbone, | know, and there must be some 
way in which [ can add to my income; and 
this Dr. Vernon may have concocted a plan 
with my father about getting me employ- 
ment. I don't know, but I am going to 
‘trust and not be afraid. I think I have 
prayed more this last week, Pauline, than 
| have ever done in life.” 

“T am so glad, because that means that 
you will be helped. I am certain of it. But 
is it your intention to stay with this Dr. 
Vernon? Is he a very old man? Has he 
a family? Do tell me what you know about 
him.” 

‘I know nothing—absolutely nothing—- 
except that he Sussex about two 
hours’ journey from London. No; I shall 
go and see him and return here, I suppose. 
I must take him father’s enclosure; and the 
sooner I yo the better.” 

She started two days after she had held 
this conversation, and when she was actually 
in the train her naturally buoyant spirits 
rose to the occasion. She took herself to 
task for her heartless elation at the novelty 
and change of her position. 

“If father were alive, how I should enjov 
this! Going into unknown country— 
passing through London. What a sense of 
freedom and emancipation it gives one! 
But how can I enjoy it under the circum- 
T ought to be bowed down with 
grief and woe. But I’m not! Tl be honest 
with myself. The thorough change in my 
circumstances is the only comfort I have. 
It is all most mysterious and interesting— 
this visit to a stranger—and the unknown 
plan about my future.” 

She looked out of her train with bright 
and a heart. Every fresh 
sweep of country delightful to her: 
the large stations attracted her more than 


are so curious, 
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say 
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the small Audrey was very tond of her 
fellow-creatures, and she loved to note the 
variety of passengers by the way. But 
when she arrived in London the rush and 
crush around her almost frightened her. 
“This is being in the stream with a 
vengeance!” she muttered to herself. all 
wonder what Honor thought of it when she 
came up! I litthe knew how soon I would 


follow her! 


She vot a cab, and drove across to 
Victoria. And the drive itself was a won- 
derful one to het 


Her heart throbbed with excitement 
“This is London. I have seen it at last. 


How L wish { could live in the midst of 
it! Perhap i navy some day. I feel 1 
have Dick V neton blood in my veins.” 


The journey of two hours to her destina- 
tion obered her a_ little She took out 
her father’s letter, which was much worn 
by constant reading, and tor the hundredth 
time she began to conjecture about the 
contents of the enclosure she was taking 
to Dr. Vernon. It was vetting dusk when 
she left the train. The station was a quiet 
one, and when she asked the way to Hors 
borough, she was told it was a good two 
miles away. first she thought of 
walking, then a porter suggested her get- 
ting a trap from an ian close by, and to 
this she avreed., 

‘Is Horsborough a village?” she asked 
the driver. “IL suppose Dr. Vernon is the 
rector or vicar, is he not?” 


“Bless you, no, miss! 


Horsborough be 
the name of the young gentlemen's college. 
It be quite half a mile from the town, and 
that be called Bulton.” 

Audrey beyvan to feel a little uncomfort- 
able. She had imagined Dr. Vernon as 
an elderly clergyman in a quiet country 
village She did not like to show the 
driver her ignorance of her friend’s sur- 
roundings, so for the rest of the drive she 


sat in silence They drove along wooded 
roads, then climbed a long hill, and then 
turned in at some imposing iron gates, 
and up a broad drive to a block of build 
ings, now shrouded in dusky mist, but with 


rows of twinkling lights brightening the 
gloom 

When Audrev was landed before a mas 
sive stone porch, she stood for a moment 
irresolute betore he raised the brass 
knocker of the oak door 

Shall wait?” the driver inquired, 


eveing Audrey small brown bag 


A few moments ago Audrey Would by 
suid “No,” but now sudden fear assal 
her 

“Ves,” she said briefly. “Wait; 

” And, leaving her bag 
the trap, she knocked and rang with y 
uncertain hand. 

A man-servant appeared, and led 
through a broad, brightly lighted hall, Oy 
he turned. 

“It is Dr. Vernon you wish to see?? 

Yes.” 

In another moment she was ushered iy 
a large and comfortable study lined wit 
books, and with a large writing-table dry 
across a bow window. There was a cheer! 
fire burning. 

Suddenly Audrey began to laugh. 

“T declare it is every bit like a doctor 
consulting-room! wonder if he is 
clergyman, after all. I am getting quit 
nervous. | do wish he would appear!’ 

In another moment the door was ver 
briskly opened, and Dr. Vernon stood te 
fore her. Audrey drew her breath in ve 
sharply as she rose from her seat and bel 
out her hand. 

This was no elderly clergyman. A tl 
broad-shouldered man who seemed to ma 
the room small by his presence, one whey 
massive forehead and finely cut intellects 
face betokened power of brain as well: 
of body. Keen dark eyes with thick er 
brows; so clean shaven that the determine 
curves in lips and chin were plainly é 
cernible; dark hair streaked slightly mi 
grey, but crisply curling at the edges 4 
he stood before her in the firelight Andre 
saw all this in a lightning flash, and sh 


not be long 


saw too that this was a man to be fea 


us well as liked. 
“You know who I am?” she said. “tt 
Blunt has written to you, I believe.” 
For a moment he looked at her ut 
comprehendingly, but when she mentioné 


her name he said, with a slight smile the! 


eemed to transfigure his face: 


Ye of course you are the daughter 
my old friend. Mr. Blunt said you “ 
be coming to see me, but I did not expe 


you to-day 


‘T asked him to mention the day, sa 


Audrey, a little stiffly. 
\h, well, perhaps he did. I am a bus 


very 
man, Mi Hume, and have a very | 


correspondence. Do sit down. My 5 
is out at present Can I offer you ™ 


‘ould ba 
assaile 


it; I 
et bag 


with » 


1 led } 
hall. Op 


see?” 


hered in 
lined wi 
ble drar: 
a cheeriy 


gh. 
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ting quit 
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“You Need | + 
not waste your energy in such denunciation, for I assure you I am not a party : 
to this—extraordinary proposition’ 


| 
a 
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me that you wish to prove your gratit 


He rang the bell without waiting for an 
answer, gave the order for tea, and then 
looked expectantly at Audrey. 

She wasted no time in coming to the 
point. 

‘T have brought you an enclosure from 
my father which he wished me to deliver 
to you personally.” 

He took it from her, saying: 

“T can only say again, as I wrote, that 
I sympathise very much with you in yorr 
loss. I can never forget what I owe to 
your father. I have told him so many times, 
and your loss is to a great extent mine— 

Then there was silence. Audrey sat back 
in her chair and waited, feeling a tighten- 
ing of her heart-strings as she watched him 
open the envelope and begin to read her 
dead father’s epistle. But she was utterly 
unprepared for the effect it had upon the 
doctor. 

A dull red mounted to his cheeks, even 
to his forehead; his eyes flashed, the very 
veins in his forehead seemed to swell out 
like whipcords, and then sharp and sting- 
ing came the words: 

“Utterly preposterous! The man must 
have been mad! ” 

Audrey stirred in her chair. 

The passion of the moment overcame all 
Dr. Vernon's usual self-restraint. He dashed 
the letter to the ground, and turned furi- 
ously to Audrey: 

“T decline the honour. That is my reply 
to that astonishing and impertinent letter. 
Your father’s mind must have been failing 
Fathers do not generally sell their daughters 
in this time of refinement and civilisation.” 

It was Audrey's turn to flush now. She 
stopped and picked the letter up, indignant 
at such discourteous language 

‘As I am utterly unaware of the contents 
of thi 
you,” she said 


letter, I must read it to understand 


swam before her eyes. She 
aright: 


the word 


doubted if she saw 


“DEAR VERNON, 
“When you vet this TIT shall be 


rone, 
and my daughter left pretty well penni 
less | have tried to ave, but 
have been unsuccessful, She some 
times upbraids me because | have not 
fitted her to earn her living I tell her 
he must marry; that will be her salvation 
] have not corre ponded much with you, 


but Blunt tells me you are still unmarried 
I have several letters in which vou assure 


to me for the past. I did not do» 
and won't refer to it, except to say; 


if you wish to do me a favour, mary, 


daughter, and I’ll venture to Say you wo 


revret it. 


‘I am sending her with this for yo: 


see her. She is a handsome girl, ay 
good one, and will make any man a caps 
wife. Her future will be assured if 


will grant this request of mine. And 


member that it is a dead man who chair 


this favour from you, 
“Yours, 
ARTHUR Hew 


The storm of anger that rushed throw 
Audrey’s soul blotted out for the mom 
the humiliation of her position, She h 
been so utterly unprepared for such a sce 


so entirely innocent of what kind o 


missive she was presenting. 


And her anger was not directed again 
the author of the outrage, but againstt 
man who dared to let her see his detest 
tion of such an outrage, and who da 
to speak of her dead father in such bitte 


scathing terms. 


When she spoke her lips were white wi 


passion, her grey eyes like burning « 
of fire: 


“You need not waste your energy in 9 
denunciation, for I assure you I am ne 


party to this—extraordinary proposition 
is a greater insult to me than it is to 


And I would hardly be likely to wish! 


expose myself to such a reception as J 


have viven me 


father’s wish, and that is where the mat 


ends. You will never see or hear ot 
Nothing will 
any communication with you in future. | 
have been strangers up to now; we % 
continue to be so, though I shall nots 


foryet 


your insolence im 


temper before one who is entirely innoct! 


of offence towards you! 


She dashed the crumpled letter ito! 


fire, and made a hurried and undigni? 
exit, almost knocking over the servant! 
met her in the doorway with the teat 
in his hand She sped along the bi 


and in another moment was driving 


to the station teeling 

nothing but one tumult of — bitter 
and hatred against the man whom she 
been to see 
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How Shall I Study the Bible? 


A Tract for the Times 
By the LORD BISHOP OF RIPON 


In this second article the Bishop insists on the need for discriminating 
between the various parts of the Bible, in order that the reader may be 


able to understand its meaning. 


Hie takes two typical cases which have 


led to difficulty and controversy—the **Psalms of David” and the first 


chapter of Genesis. 


In both these 


instances he shows the reasonable 


method of interpretation. 


T will be seen that it is reasonable to 
insist on knowing what we are read- 
ing. It is no good to 
Knowing . evade the question 
what we are Whether we are reading 
Reading. . prose or p etry, narrative 
or parable, rhapsody or 
oration; the whole trend of our inter- 
pretation is governed by our knowledge 
of the kind of literature we are study- 
in. To say, “ But this is the Bible,” 
isonly to say that there is all the 
more need of one paying attention to 
each special portion, for the Bible is a col- 
lection of literature. 

Suppose that the literature of Greece had 
been treated in the same way as the Jewish 
literature has been; suppose that there 
had been bound up in a single volume, 
printed in somewhat arbitrary fashion, 
divided into chapters and verses, the works 
of Plato and of Aristotle, of Thucydides 
and X¢ nophon, of Azschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, of Homer and Pindar. and 
ot other minor writers : would it not have 
been the first duty of the student and the 
ae to separate philosophy from 
history, and history from drama, and then, 
lurther. to set forth each treatise or each 
tragedy by itself, so that every separat ; 
Work might be studied. judg d and appre- 
Cated on its own merits? Now this is 
ogg what we need to do with our 
a collection of litera- 
truly classic a iferature as noble and as 

Pops as that of Greece or of Rome. 
held (asks Professo1 Moul- 
claims than this 
classical * srt recognised in the 
ment ot orm instru- 

re. But when the con- 


tent of the Bible is allowed to appear 
in its full literary form, Hebraic classics 
will be recognised as not infericr to 
Hellenic. If the inimitable freshness of 
primitive life is preserved in Homer, 
it is not less preserved in the epic 
stories of the Old Testament ; while the 
still more intangible simplicity of the 
idyll is found perfect in Ruth and in 
Tobit, and far more attractive than 
the artificiality of Theocritus. The 
orations of Deuteronomy are as noble 
models as the orations of Cicero. Read 
by the side of the poetry of the Psalms, 
the lyrics of Pindar seem almost pro- 
vincial. The imaginative poetry of the 
Greeks is perfect in its own sphere ; 
but by the Hebrew prophets as bold 
an imagination is carried into the 
mysteries of the spiritual world. If 
the philosophy of Plato and his sue- 
cessors has a special interest as the 
starting-point for a progression of 
thought still going on as modern science, 
vet the field of Biblical wisdom offers 
an attraction of a different kind, in a 
progression of thought which has ren 
its full round and reached a position of 
rest. Most interesting is it to fellow 
the saga ity of the classic historians as 
they analyse a dead past ; but the his- 
toric writings of the New Testament 
keep us in touch with the coming into 
being of thoughts and institutions which 
are with us yet in their full vigour. And 
in the inner cirele of the world’s master- 
pieces, in which all kinds of literary 
influences meet, the Bible has placed 
Job, the Tsaiahan Rhapsody, the Apoca- 
lypse, unsurpassed and unsurpassable. 
In the varied types of literature Hebraic 


is thus as rich as Hellenk it adds the 
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THE QUIVER 


unique interest of the unity that binds 

all its various forms into a complete 

whole. Biblical culture then claims 
recognition as well as classical culture.” 

—Preface to Modern Reader's 

Bible,” p. x. 

The above quotation puts into clearness, 
not only the superlative literary attractive- 
ness of the Bible, but also the need there 
is that the student should discriminate 
between the various parts of the Bible, and 
read with an intelligent understanding of 
the literary quality of each portion, 

From this it follows that if we are in 
earnest to understand our Bibles, we ought 
to group the books and 
separate works in it ac- 
cording to their literary 
form. Once we have put 
any work into its true 
literary form, we have taken the first 
step for its due understanding; and the 
more intelligently we understand, the less 
we shall be troubled by those misgivings 
which any alleged mistakes or inaccuracies 
have occasioned in many minds. Let me 
illustrate this by one or two examples. 

I remember a good and eminently devout 
man who was genuinely troubled by a 

dilemma arising out of the 
A Case authorship, or supposed author- 
in Point ship, of one of the Psalms. The 
matter was this: In discussion 
with the scribes and Pharisees, our Lord 
referred to the words in Psalm 110; 
according to one account (Luke xx. 42), 
He mentioned them as occurring in the 
Book of Psalms, and in all three accounts 
He cited them as though they were the 
words of David (Matt. xxii. 45. Mark xii. 
37). The passage, as given by St. Mark, 
is as follows: ‘* And Jesus answered and 
said, while He taught in the temple, ‘ How 
say the scribes that the Christ is the son 
of David ? For David himself said by 
the Holy Ghost, 

‘The Lord said to my Lord, 

Sit thou on My right hand, 


Grouping. . 
According to . 
Literary Form 


Till I make Thine enemies the footstool of 
Thy feet 
David himself calleth Him Lord: and 
whence is He his son ?’” 
The dilemma was this. Our Lord 
refers to the passage a the work 
of David; but, according to modern 


criticism, it is very doubtful whether 


Psalm 110 is the work of David 4 
It we accept the verdict of modern cr 
cism, we convict our Lord 
of a mistake, and we Déd Ow Ly 
undermine His authority Endorse . 
olerate this ? r are we 4 
to say boldly that our Authors 
Lord must have been right, and ¢ 
modern criticism is in error in doubt 
the Davidie authorship of the Ps 
Such was the dilemma, and it gaye 
pain to the eminently good man of wh 
IT have spoken. Now here is just om 
those cases in which a little regard to 
literary aspects of Bible books wou 
save anxious thought. The collection 
spiritual songs which we call the Book 
Psalms is often, even here in Engla 
described as “ the Psalms of David.” I 
poem which unsuccessfully competed | 
a prize in commemoration of Robert Bun 
there occurred a couplet which was m 
admired : 

** Scotland shall flourish while ‘ach peasant leat 

The Psalms of David and the songs of Buss 

Now the author of this couplet Was O1 
employing a popular description of aw 
known book; it would be 


absurd to charge him with The Uses i 
ignorance or inaccuracy Poplar 
because he spoke of the Description 


Book of Psalms under the 
well-worn title “the Psalms of Davi 
In the title page of some of the met 
versions of the Psalms this desenpti 
adopted. It may be true that there w 
time when it was believed that evel} 
of the Psalms was written by David ¢ 
it may be that it was owing to somes 
pression that the habit olf speaking 
the Book of Psalms as the Psalms of De 
arose, but it can hardly be said thats 
a view prevailed among scholars in 4 
age. Many of the Psalms are attributed 
other writers, and at the close of the % 
book of the Psalms (Ps. Ixxii. 20) we™ 
the sentence, ‘* The prayers 01 David 
son of Jesse, are ended.” With thes , 
before them, it is difficult to magi 
any thoughtful person seriously belle 
that all the Psalms were the work of Da 
even though the whole collection W 15 | 
larly called the Psalms of David 
quote, therefore, from the Psalms, an? 
refer to them as David's, could not n 
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HOW SHALL I STUDY THE BIBLE ? 


sarily mean that the particular quotation 
was from David, but only that it would be 
found in the collection of Psalms bearing 
hisname. Inthe same way, anyone to-day 
might use the phrase, ee As Shakespeare 
cays,” even when quoting from a spurious 
play. Popular speech allows of these con- 
venient phrases ; they save the trouble of 
elaborate and intrusive explanations ; they 
do not necessarily imply that the speaker 
is unaware of the composite authorship of 
the collection of works to which he refers, or 
that he is committing himself to a dog- 
matic opinion on a literary question. His 
mind, at the moment he speaks, 1s set 
upon illustrating some special subject, and 
he is not concerned with the niceties of 
critical controversy. 
It was in this spirit that Christ quoted 
the Psalm in question. Whether David 
was the author of the Psalm or not did 
jot invalidate his argument. David was 
the spokesman of the Psalm: the author 
has David in his mind: the Psalm is a 
Palm of David according to the title ; 
but this need not be taken as implying 
authorship. The poet may write in the 
character of another when his mind is 
charged with a special theme. The writer 
1 this Psalm sings of the Ideal Great One 
the Messiah, if we like to use this title : 
he sees in Him one greater than David 
one who combines in Himself qualities of 
kingship loftier than David's, and of 
priesthood higher than that of Aaron. To 
this Psalm our Lord refers His opponents, 
bidding them to meditate on its suggestive 
outlook; the mere literary question of 
authorship does not deduct anything or 
add anything to the point or purpose for 
Which He quote d it. 
It is enough for us to remember that 
4 quotation employed in this way to 
entorce a particular point 
Does not Touch does not a touch the 
the Question of question of ‘authorship. 


Authorship Our Lord used the popu- 
. lar language of the day 
ecause It was the 


language which would 
at times, such as 
od 1 Christ was speaking, the 
Tmost thought is of something 
a than the authorship question 
us in these copyright days, 
is ile significant in earher times. It 

a matter of this kind, to enter 


he understood : 


into a discussion of what was our Lord’s 
opinion about the authorship of the Psalm 
in question ; we have no data upon which 
to go; it isa purely speculative point ; it 
is quite possible that it was one about 
which He did not think at all; it was 
trivial and irrelevant to His main purpose. 
He was speaking before the people, and 
He spoke for them to understand ; ‘He 
had no thought of satisfying our literary 
or theological speculations. 

But the crucial portion of the Bible is 
perhaps the story of the Creation. By the 


way in which this is 
treated and regarded, The Creation . 
we may test the literary Story: A. . 
insight of the student. Crucial Question 
It was really amusing, 
though sad, to listen to the views which, 
in the days of more heated controversy, 
were advanced on this subject. 

The chapter was declared to be history 

simple, unadulterated history. As his- 
tory, it must be read, and by the tests 
and standards applicable to history it must 
he judged. So some people wrote or spoke. 
On the other hand, there were those who 
as emphatically declared that the chapter 
was poetry—pure and simple poetry—and 
by the canons of poetical interpretation it 
must be measured. If the chapter was 
history, accuracy of statement and of 
chronological sequence must be demanded. 
But here the champions of its historical 
character came to blows. It pretended to 
be history, said one party, and it was hope- 
lessly inexact in fact and in time. It was 
history, said the other party, and it was 
correct, scientifically correct, in its state- 
ments of fact, and in the order in which 
the facts were marshalled. The curious 
point about this phase of the controversy 
was, that those who claimed that the 
chapter was historical and correct in its 
order of statement were obliged to resort 
to a figurative interpretation of the days 
spoken of in the story : the day stood for a 
period of time--what length of period was 
left undefined and seemed to vary with the 
scientific exigencies of the case. 

Looking back, we all feel how needless 


the controversy was. Litera- 

ture varies its form in many A Needless 
ways: history, poetry, Controversy 
drama, are all literature, but 

literature also takes forms which cannot be 
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thrown into any one of the stereotyped 
classes. It is ridiculous to say of a narrative 
like that of Genesis I that it must be either 
history or poetry—meaning, by history, 
history of a strictly scientific sort; and by 
poetry, something which is only inthe 
imagination, and has no basis in fact at all. 
It is ridiculous, because scientific history, 
as anderstood to-day, had no existence in 
the day when the narratives of Genesis 
were put together ; and perhaps it may 
be said that poetry, as distinguished from 
the historical relation of facts, had no 
existence either at the time. Men wrote 
or spoke under the influence of an emotion 
which arose from the contemplation ot 
facts, and which kindled the flame of the 
imagination. The story of the Creation in 
Genesis could not have come into existence 
except through a contemplation of facts ; 
it could not have taken its present form 
without some experience of phenomena ; 
it could not have become the dignified and 
stately story it is without the aid of a 
vigorous and elevated imagination. Like 
all the best things in the world, the story 
is a growth ; it turns on supreme fact; it 
employs imagination and experience ; it 


is poetry of a lofty order, but 
The Simple it is not mere poetry; it Isa 
Effort of e record of historical truth, 
Genius , but it is not mere history ; 
it is the simple effort of 
genius—perhaps continued through genera- 
tions—to impress upon mankind the 
greatest of truths and the sublimest of 
facts. To ask it to be something 


which it is not, to rob it of its simple 
charm by compelling it to fit into our 
theories of 


own prose or 


poetry, ol 


history or of fable, is to do it viol 
we must leave it as it stands, yj 

artlessness and its majesty, and let jt: 
tell to succeeding ages the truth 

the universe we dwell in is God's uniy 
and the fact that “in the beginning 
created the heaven and the earth.” Wj 
realise where the drapery came fromy 
supplied the imagery employed; w 
understand how fitly the experienc 


flood, which after confusing heaven 


earth, slowly abated, gave materia 
description to the man who was ing 
to ck pict the Creation. Fact and fa 
truth and analogy, combined to writet 
ancient story, which, if cast in pictures 
form and described in terms of hu 
imagination, yet possesses all the | 
elements of stately story 
order, dignity supreme fact 
is a piece of literature 
history nor empty fiction; it is tr 
set forth in a human, if imaginat 
form. 

It will be seen, then, that we need 
keep alive our literary perceptions a 
read the Buble. 
as in the ode on the death of Saul (25am. 
dramatic poetry as in the Book of} 
history, intermingled with folk-lore, & 
the Book of Genesis; philosophy, a 
Ecclesiastes. All kinds of literatur 
here; and if we would enter fully int 
meaning of what we read, we must 
sider to what class of literature the! 
or passage we are studying belongs. 1 
is not difficult; it has been made eas 
English readers by Professor Moult J 
his book to which I have referred, “! 
Modern Reader’s Bible.” 


[Another article in this series will appear shortly. 
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The Queen’s Gift 


A Christmas Story 


By GEO. 


AGGIE LEE sat on the doorstep and 
looked up the dark, dreary street. 

It was a street in the West End of London. 
The houses in it had once been occupied by 
well-to-do people. Neat maidservants had 
opened the front doors that now were set 
back night and day. White curtains had 
adorned the windows that were now, many 
of them, full of broken panes stuffed with 
brown paper. 

But the well-to-do people, the neat maid- 
servants, the white curtains, had all dis- 
appeared long ago. The street had become 
“bad property’; the houses had become 
dilapidated, and were now let out in floors 
and “furnished rooms ”’ to weekly tenants. 

It was a bitterly cold December morning, 
and Maggie Lee shivered in the keen dust- 
laden wind. 

She was too ill to go to school, but she 
wanted to be ever so much worse, so that 
he might be taken to the Children’s Hospi- 
tal before Christmas. 

She had been there last Christmas with 
She 


she 


‘glands”” and had had an operation, 
didn't mind the operation, 
didn't feel it. They had put her to sleep, 


ind when she woke up it 


because 


was all over, and 
she was lying ina warm little bed in a beauti- 
ful long room with flowers in it and nice, 
kind nurses to wait on her. And that was 
the happiest time of Maggie’s life. 

And when Christmas Day came, and 
there was a great Christmas tree in the ward, 
and toys and pic ture-books and dolls for the 
litth patients, and some beautiful toys that 
had been sent by the Queen, Maggie made 
up her mind that it was Fairyland, and she 
pitied the little boys and girls who were not 
ill enough to be in the Children’s Hospital 
at Christmas time. 

se ek and told her she would 
her mother ee ~ath 0 20 home. She loved 
mother w 
and was so jll herself that 
trouble much about Maggvic 
lather Wouldn't let 
Cruel to her mother, 


as always sad, 
she could not 
And Maggie's 
her love him. He was 
and Maggie, though she 


R. SIMS 


was only nine, knew cnough about her 
father’s way of life to make her very un- 
happy. 

She knew there were nights when he did 
not come home, and that her mother would 
lie awake in terror; and once her mother 
had taken her in her arms and said, ‘* Oh, 
Maggie, Maggie —if we could only go away 
together. But what could I do—what 
could I do?” 

If her mother had been at home when they 
told Maggie she was getting well, the child 
would have been reconciled to the idea of 
leaving the hospital. But her mother had 
been taken to the infirmary, and there was 
only her father in the two wretched rooms 
they lived in, in one of the crowded houses in 
the dreadful street. 

She knew about her mother because Mrs. 
Barnes, a kind, motherly woman, who lived 
on the floor below, had been to the hospital 
to see Maggie, and had told her. And Mrs. 
Barnes had comforted the child, who was 
terrified when she thought that she would 
go home with only her father there. 

Mrs, Barnes had told her that she would 
look after her, and that she could always 
come into her room, and her little boy, 
Jimmy, would be a brother to her. 

This helped Maggie to bear the idea of 
leaving the hospital, for Mrs. Barnes was 
quite different from the other women in the 
strect. 


Her rooms were always clean, she 
spoke softly and quietly, and was as kind 
to Maegie as if she had been ber own 
mother. 

But Maggie could not help crying when 
the day came for her to leave the hospital. 

The ward-sister kissed her and said, 
“And you'll always take care of Father 
Christmas, won't you, Maggie, and remem- 
ber that it was one of the toys the Queen 
sent, so that your toy is really the Queen’s 
gift to you?” 

There was no need for Sister Agnes to tell 
Maggie to take care of the Queen's gift. 
She loved her Father Christmas, He was 
such a dear, kind-looking old fellow, with a 
white beard and ruddy cheeks, and his head 


came oft because he was hollow inside. 
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Maggie had been rather frightened the 
first time the head came off as she was 
nursing him and petting him, but she knew 
why he was made that way directly she saw 
that he was full of chocolates. 

The sweets had been divided with her 
companions in the ward, but Father Christ- 
mas was hers—her very own, to keep tor 
ever, and she was never going to part with 
him. And perhaps, as Father Christmas 
could make so much happiness, he would 
bring a little to Aer home. 


“* Maggie!’ he exclaimed, ‘come along with me. 


Father Christmas’”—. 


And now December was here again, a & 
Maggie, a year older, was sitting oj ’ 
doorstep the picture of despair, 

For the happiness that Maggie had by 


He had been 


and cruel to Maggie that morning, and 
suddenly snatched her dear Father Qh 
mas from her and taken it to his own 

Phat afternoon her father went oyt fort 


last time. Hey 
knocked down int 


street, his head str 
the kerb ; his skully 


{ractured, and he 


for had not come to her home. Her 
had died in the infirmary. Her father 
afterwards had come in one morning ah 
being out all night. 


in the hospital withe§ 


recovering comstioe 


ness. 
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they had drifted, as thousands of honest 
country folk do, to a mean street where 
honest poverty and scheming wickedness 
are neighbours 

John Barnes, who had been brought up to 
a village trade that had gradually decaved 
until it had become a dead industry, had 
iever been able to get steady work in 
London. 

But he had always been able to pay the 
rent of the poor rooms and find food for his 
“ite and little lame Jimmy, their ten-year- 
- boy, and Jenny Barnes had kept the 
home clean and bright, and wholesome 
with the country wholesomeness in which 
she had been reared, 
moo November fogs made 

le country-bred people, a 


City 
ot dreadful night, a 


great. disaster 
came 


Jobn Barnes, thinly clad 
to the marrow one day 
about the m 
come home. 


, had been chilled 
while he was waiting 
arket for work, and had had to 


“svery day Maggie went to gaze into tue sordid window of the broker's shop ’—». 22. 


The cold settled on him, and he lost his 
strength. He was no longer able to carry 
heavy loads. He tried and broke down 
badly and had to keep to the house and be 
an invalid, and shiver by the little fire they 
could atiord. 

And Jenny Barnes, with the town-tired 
look in the eves that had once been so bright 
and eager, looked at her husband, helpless 
and weak, and would have given the world 
to have been back with him in the little 
cottage far away, with the sunshine and 
silence of the pleasant pasturelands around 
them. 

“Oh, Jimmy, Jimmy," she sobbed, as 
the little lame lad tried to comfort her, 
“if we could only go back to the country 
again.”’ 

And lame Jimmy wished it too, and 
wondered what he could do to earn the 
money some day to take his father and 
mother back to the cottage and the fields, 
and the fresh, sweet air that were only 
memories now. 
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Maggie had been rather frightened the 
first time the head came off as she was 
nursing him and petting him, but she knew 
why he was made that way directly she saw 
that he was full of chocolates. 

The sweets had been divided with 
companions in the ward, but Father Christ- 
mas was hers—her very own, to keep for 
ever, and she was never going to part with 
him. And perhaps, as Father Christmas 
could make so much happiness, he would 
bring a little to her home. 


her 


“* Maggie!’ he exclaimed, ‘come along with me. 
Father Christmas’”—p. 202, 
200 


And now Decempbcr was here again, and 
Maggie, a year older, was sitting on the 
doorstep the picture of despair. 

For the happiness that Maggie had hoped 
for had not come to her home. Her mother 
had died in the infirmary. Her father soon 
afterwards had come in one morning after 
being out all night. He had been very rough 
and cruel to Maggie that morning, and had 
suddenly snatched her dear Father Christ. 
mas from her and taken it to his own room, 

That afternoon her father went oyt for the 

last time. 
knocked 


He was 
in the 
street, his head struck 


down 


the kerb ; his skull was 
{ractured, and he died 
in the hospital without 


recovering —_conscious- 


ness. 

There was rent owing 
for the two rooms. 
The landlord _ seized 


everything, including 
Father Christmas, who 
was found on the top 
shelf of a cupboard 
where Maggie’s father 
had put him. 
Maggie was alone in 
the 
thought she would have 
to go to the workhouse. 
3ut Mrs. Barnes 
couldn't bear the idea. 
She had grown to love 
the little 
so gentle and so grate- 


world and she 


girl, who was 


unhappy. 
Barnes 


ful and = so 
And so Mrs. 
talked to her husband 
and they made room 
tor Maggie. 

But now the honest 
countryman and_ his 
wife, who had come to 
London with their little 
three years 
that 


boy 
thinking 
work for 


lame 
before, 
there was 
everybody in the 
wonderful city 
wealth, had fallen 
evil times, 

When their little 
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“xvery day Maggie went to gaze into tue sordid window of the broker's shop ’"—y. 22. 


they had drifted, as thousands of honest 
country folk do, to a mean street where 
honest poverty and scheming wickedness 
are neighbours. 

John Barnes, who had been brought up to 
a village trade that had gradually decayed 
until it had become a dead industry, had 
never been able to get steady work in 
London. 

But he had always been able to pay the 
rent of the poor rooms and find food for his 
wite and little lame Jimmy, their ten-year- 
old boy, and Jenny Barnes had kept the 
home clean and bright, and wholesome 
with the country wholesomeness in which 
she had been reared. 

_ But when the November fogs made 
London, to the country-bred people, a 
tity of dreadful night, a great disaster 
came 
lad, had been chilled 

me day, while he was waiting 


al 
out the market for work, and had had to 
come home. 
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The cold settled on him, and he lost his 
strength. He was no longer able to carry 
heavy loads. He tried and broke down 
badly and had to keep to the house and be 
an invalid, and shiver by the little fire they 
could atiord. 

And Jenny Barnes, with the town-tired 
look in the eyes that had once been so bright 
and eager, looked at her husband, helpless 
and weak, and would have given the world 
to have been back with him in the little 
cottage far away, with the sunshine and 
silence of the pleasant pasturelands around 
them. 

“Oh, Jimmy, Jimmy,” she sobbed, as 
the little lame lad tried to comfort her, 
‘if we could only go back to the country 
again.”’ 

And lame Jimmy wished it too, and 
wondered what he could do to earn the 
money some day to take his father and 
mother back to the cottage and the fields, 
and the fresh, sweet air that were only 
memories now. 
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AGGIE!” 

The child looked up the street and saw 
lame Jimmy hobbling along as fast as his 
crutch would let him. It was midday and 
the little lame boy had come back from the 
Council school. 

“Maggie!” he exclaimed, 
with me. I’ve found Father Christmas.” 
“Oh, Jimmy — where — where ?” cried 
Maggie, jumping up and grasping the boy’s 


come along 


arm. 

‘You know the broker’s shop at the 
corner—him what took your father’s things, 
Maggie. His boy, Johnny, is in my class at 
school. Well, teacher was telling us about 
Father Christmas, and asking how many of 
us had seen him, and Johnny, he holds up 
his hand and says, ‘ I have, teacher.’ Then 
she asked him where, and he says, ‘in my 
farver's shop, teacher. It’s one as he took 
for rent when Maggie Lee’s farver died.’ 

“Teacher laughed and said it was a toy, 
she supposed, and went on to tell us about 
the real Father Christmas that comes down 
chimneys and brings nice things to little 
boys and girls if they’re good. 

** After school, when we were coming out, 
I asked Johnny about it, and he told me 
his father had found it with a lot of other 
things that he'd put o’ one side, and he’d 
stuck it in the winder now, he said, ’cos 
Christmas was coming and he might sell it 
for a shilling.” 

‘“Oh, my dear Father Christmas,” 
Maggie, ‘‘ I’m glad he’s—he’s not dead ; but 
I shall never have him again. A shilling!” 

She named the sum with a ring of awe 
in her tone. 

Lame Jimmy took Maggie’s hand and 
pressed it in sympathy. 

The same thought was in the minds of 
both the children. 

A shilling. Why, there were days when a 
silver shilling meant all the difference in the 
world between comfort and misery, between 


cried 


hope and despair, between satisfied hunger 
and the gnawing pain. 

That afternoon lame Jimmy and Maggie 
went off together to look in the window of 
the broker’s shop. 

And there was Father Christmas, with his 
white beard and his ruddy checks, and look 
ing all the brighter and more wonderful 
because of his surroundings. For his sur- 


roundings were tawdry rags and rusty iron, 
dilapidated furniture and the wreckage of 
poor homes that had been sold up for un- 
paid rent. 

Every day Maggie went to gaze into the 
sordid window of the broker's shop. She 
had given up the idea of getting ill enough 
to be sent to the Children’s Hospital. She 
wanted to be near lather Christmas, to be 
able to go and see him. 

Christmas was coming nearer and nearer. 
The mean little shops were beginning to 
make a Christmas show with festoons of 
coloured paper, and to lay their wares out 
more temptingly, and Maggie felt sure that 
soon somebody with a shilling to spare, 
and a child to love, would see Father Christ- 
mas and carry him away out of her life for 
ever, 

Lame Jimmy saw that every day Maggie 
was getting more unhappy. Things had 
brightened a little at home. His father 
had been able to get out and do a little work 
in the Christmas market, just enough to 
keep the wolf from the door, This left 
Jimmy more room in his sympathetic little 
heart for Maggic’s sorrow, and he would lie 
awake night after night wondering how he 
could save Father Christmas and give it to 
Maggie as a Christmas present. 

And one night an inspiration came to him. 
He would go to the Children’s Hospital ; 
he would see Sister Agnes and tell her what 
had happened to the Qucen’s gilt. 


"THE next day Jimmy set out, and asking 
his way again and again, limped the two 
miles to the Children’s Hospital bravely. 

He saw the porter and told him what he 
wanted, and the porter laughed and said: 
“What a funny idea.” But he sent a 
message to the ward, and presently a nurse 
came down and told him to follow her, and 
Jimmy found himself in a long, light ward, 
full of neat little beds, and in every bed there 
was a child. 

Some were sitting up in beautiful red 
bedgowns and looking at picture-books. 
Some were lying very pale and still, with 
white bandages over their heads. But it 
was so peaceful in the long, bright room 
that Jimmy felt it must be nice to be lying 
there even if you were too ill to move oF 
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The nurse took him up 
all, pretty lady in a white 


look about you. 
the ward to a t rett 
cap, and said, ‘‘ This is Sister Agnes. 

Sister Agnes spoke to him so gently that 
he wasn't a bit frightened. He told her 
all about Maggie and Father Christmas, 
and asked her to write to the Queen at once, 
because somebody might buy Father Christ- 
mas and then it would be too late. 

Sister Agnes smiled and patted Jimmy’s 


almost cried with joy. He wanted to say 
so much, but he could only say ‘“ Thank 
you, ma’am,” and he was not quite sure 
that he wasn’t dreaming till he found him- 
self in the street limping home as fast as 
his lame leg and his crutch could carry him. 

He went straight to the broker's shop, 
and when he saw that Father Christmas was 
still in the window he laughed out loud with 
delight. 


“*What do you want to know for? You ain't going to buy it,’ she snapped.” 


head. “You're a brave little fellow,” she 
said, “and I’m glad you came to me. But 
if I wrote to the Queen she is very busy, and 
might not be able to write to the broker 
at once. But we will manage this thing 
between us you and |.” 
She took her purse from her pocket and 
handed Jimmy a bright shilling. 

. There,” she said, ‘‘ you go and buy 
Christmas yourself, and give it to 


gle with your Ic > 
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Lame Jimmy looked 
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it the shilling and 


But he went inside quietly enough and 
didn’t let the broker’s wife, who was in the 
shop, see how eager he was to do business, 
He knew the ways of trade in the neighbour- 
hood. 

“What’'ll you take for that thing?” he 
said, pointing to Father Christmas. 

The woman stared at lame Jimmy. 
“What do you want to know for ?, You ain’t 
going to buy it,” she snapped. 

“Ves, [ am. It’s marked a shilling. 
Give it to me.” 

He put the shilling on to the dirty counter 
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“She showed the jewels to the inspector and told him how they 
had come into her possession.” 


and the woman handed him the now rather 
dilapidated toy. 

Jimmy took it with a gulp of joy in his 
throat. He put it under his jacket, and 
hobbled away home with it, his pinched little 
face radiant with happiness. 


IV 


T was the 23rd of December, two days to 

Christmas, but Jimmy wasn’t going to 

wait till then to give Maggie her present. 

When he got home he found Maggie alone. 

“ Maggie, Maggic,”’ he “I've got 
it—I’ve got it.” 


shouted, 


Chen he produced Father Christmas, and 
Maggie, with a cry of joy, took her treasure 
and hugged him, and kissed him. 

“Oh, Jimmy, how did you get it ?”” she 
cried. 

Jimmy told her, and then Maggie, almost 
hysterical with delight, put Father Christ- 
on a chair by the fire, and the two 
children, clasping their hands, stood and 
gazed at him, and Maggie told the boy all 
about him and the things that 
Father Christmas could bring if he liked. 

“Do you think he could bring anything 
for grown-ups like father and mother ? 
‘I wish he'd make 


mas 


wonderful 


said Jimmy wistfully ; 
them happ:;.”’ 
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“Perhaps he will, Jimmy. Don’t you 
think the room looks ever so much brighter 
since he’s been in it ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Jimmy, ‘‘ he seems so jolly, I 
don’t think anybody could see him without 
feeling jolly too. He looks as if he always 
had plenty to eat, too, doesn’t he ? 

“He does,” said Maggie laughing, ‘ but 
I expect he’s quite empty inside. I don't 
suppose the broker's filled him with choco- 
lates like the Queen did.” 

“Let’s look,” said Jimmy, twisting Father 
Christmas’s head round, and lifting it off 
his shoulders. 

“Oh, Maggie,” cried the boy, as he peeped 
down the neck of the figure, ‘* there 7s some- 
thing in his inside ! ”’ 

“What, chocolates, Jimmy ?”’ 

“T don’t know—it’s something in paper.” 

Jimmy put his two fingers in and pulled 
out the contents. 

He gave a sharp pull, the paper came 
out with a jerk, and suddenly things that 
glittered and sparkled fell in a little shower 
on the floor. 

And just at that moment Mrs. Barnes 
returned with a loaf she had been out to 
buy for tea. 

She looked at Father Christmas without 
ahead and said, ‘‘ Good gracious!’’ Then 
she saw the children drop down on their 
knees and begin to pick up things from the 
floor, 


And when Maggie came running to her 
with her hands full of flashing jewels, dia- 
mond and ruby rings, diamond brooches and 
gold ornaments set in emeralds and pearls, 
Jenny Barnes gasped and imagined for a 
moment that she had suddenly stepped out 
of the street into a room in a fairy tale. 

3ut when she looked at the jewels that 
Maggie and Jimmy had gathered up, and 
she heard they had fallen out of Father 
Christmas, she was frightened. 

She knew that Maggie’s father had taken 
the toy from the child and put it away the 
day before he was killed, and she knew the 
evil character the man bore. She wasn't 
quite sure what it all meant, but she knew 
that here was property under her roof that 
= Valuable, and that the children could 
to. So she gathered the 

together, put them into a clean 
pocket-handkerchief, and went off to the 


police tation with them, to know what she 
Ought to do. 


When she showed the jewels to the inspec- 
tor and told him how they had come into 
her possession, the official looked in a book 
and then took a brooch up and examined it. 

“By Jove, it he cried, there’s no 
doubt about it. My good woman, you are 
going to have the best Christmas present you 
ever had in your life. These jewels were 
stolen nearly a year ago from a house in 
Holland Park, and a reward of a handred 
pounds has been offered for any informa- 
tion that would lead to their recovery. 
That reward is yours. And I'll see that 
you get it.” 

Mrs. Barnes was so amazed at the idea 
that she was entitled to a hundred pounds 
that she went out of the station into the 
street for air and had to be called back by 
the inspector to give her name and address, 
and to tell him all she knew about Father 
Christmas, 

And when he had the full particulars the 
inspector said he understood exactly what 
had happened. Tom Lee, who was a bur- 
glar, had broken into the house at Holland 
Park. He had secured the jewels and taken 
them home, wrapped them in paper, and 
hidden them in Father Christmas, in case 
the police should search his place. He 
had gone out probably to arrange with a 
receiver, and he had met with a fatal 
accident. 

The broker’s man who had seized Father 
Christmas had regarded it as a toy, and had 
no idea that its head came off and that its 
stomach was the hiding-place Tom Lee had 
hit upon in which to conceal the proceeds 
of a burglary. 

* * * 

It was a wonderful Christmas Day in the 
little home in the poor street. John Barnes 
and his wife had taken just the money they 
wanted to have a happy Christmas-time 
with and the rest had been put into a bank 
for them. They were going back to the old 
home in the sweet, green country with 
money—capital, John called it-—-that would 
give him a new start in life, and Maggie was 
going with them. 

And that Christmas Day Father Christ- 
mas was placed in the centre of the little 
table with the good things on it, for the 
children declared that it was the dear 
little man with the white beard — the 
Queen's gift—who had brought all their 
happiness to them. 
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“Eut in my dieam I saw such a New Jerusalem as that of which God spoke to 
Isaiah the Prophet "—-p. 210. 
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The Man of No Sorrows 


An Allegory 
By COULSON KERNAHAN 


Illustrated by James Crark, 


(Conclusion) 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS INSTALMENT 


THE author, in a dream, sees a strange sight in our England. The people from all parts 
of the country have flocked to the capital, where long lines of Venetian masts, linked 
with festoons of flowers, make every thoroughfare an avenue of joy. In Hyde Park 
a monster marquee has been packed to suffocation with what seems to be millions 
of men and women. In the centre, on a crimson dais, is set a throne. 

Asking one in the crowd what it all means, the narrator is told that the Man 
of No Sorrows, the New Nazarene, the Joy-Bringer, the true Messiah and Saviour 
of the World has come. ‘*‘Know then that there has arisen, in the East, one with 
power to heal the sick and to raise the dead, who—albeit declaring himself to be 
but man and mortal as we all are—claims to be the King-Messiah of the Jews and 
Saviour of the World.” All the nations, except England, have acknowledged his 
rule, and now it is the turn of England to accept his authority: hence this great 
gathering. 

The proceedings c eta pr makes its way to the throne, headed 
by the Man of No Sorrows, and followed by our Boy-King and the great ones of 
the Empire. The Boy-Ruler pays homage to the New Saviour, and then the Man 
of No Sorrows addresses the vast assembly, telling them he has come to do away 
with the religion of Sorrow promulgated by the Man of Sorrows, and to enter on a 
new life of Joy and Pleasure. He pays the highest tribute to “‘Jesus who was 
called the Christ,” and all kneel to pay homage for the last time to the God they 
are dethroning. 

A vast hush comes over the assembly, broken only by a woman’s anguished 
cry—“By thine Agony and Bloody Sweat; by thy Cross and Passion; by thy 
precious Death and Burial ; by thy glorious Resurrection and Ascension. ...” From 
the lips of the kneeling worshippers is compelled the anguished cry, ‘‘Good Lord, 
deliver us!” 

A moment . . . then suddenly unseen bells seem to break out in a rippling paan 
of joy... the dull thud of a hundred guns... ‘And over that multitudinous 
assembly, a great reaction of feeling swept like an engulfing wave. The Religion of 


Sorrow was ended. The Reign of Joy had begun.” 


HAT day, and for many a day and 

_ hight thereafter, the people “made 
holiday and continued in revel. 
4 For two thousand years,” they cried, 
humanity has sorrowed, and sorrowed 
vainly, seeing that out of sorrow comes 
only sickness, and out of sickness death. 
But now has the night of terror passed, 
noW Is come the Morning of our joy.” 
an $0 or a season men and women 
lappy and contented, turning life 


into a feast at whi 
st at ch all were gree 
eat their fill, 


Yet soon from the faces of the people 
something of inner grace and beauty had 
gone, for though, out of the clay of 
happiness, God the great sculptor has 
fashioned many a_ beautiful face and 
form, yet is it with the sharp chisel of 
sorrow that the loveliest lines are graven. 
And so it was that as the months wore on, 
it seemed to me as if, cornely as were the 
countenances of the people—into that 
comeliness something of coarseness had 
already crept. Mere idlers, pleasure-lovers 
and pleasure-seekers as they now were, 
their feet were set on the road that leads 
to self-indulgence. Many there be who 
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walk that road and walk it warily, mean- 
ing to turn back or to turn aside when 
they come to the spot where the sign- 
post is set to point the downward way 
to Sensuality And many there be who 
foot confidently on, believing the sign- 
post still to be in front of them—only 
to find that the sign-post is set, not at any 
parting of the ways, but at the journey’s 
end. For the people whom I saw in my 
dream, simple pleasures at first sufficed, 
but these they followed to excess, whereat 
the Man of No Sorrows, grieving that those 
for whom he had thought to make a heaven 
of earth, whom he had hoped to lift upward 
and Godward in gladness and well-doing, 
should stoop downward toward the beast, 
rebuked the people for forgetting God 
and following after the lusts of the flesh. 
But save only in so far as he could minister 
to their needs by restoring the sick to 
health, the dead to life, they heeded 
him not. 

From the lives of the people sorrow 
had gone, and with sorrow were fast going 
pity and Jove. A sorrow shared draws 
men and women together in companion- 
ship and in consolation, but in the new 
world which I saw in my dieam_ the 
pleasure-seekers had ceased to be pleasure- 
sharers, for each was greedy of new 
pleasure and grudged to the other his or 
her share of joy. 

Nor did the ending of Sorrow make, as 
he had promised, an end of sickness, for 
some there were by nature weak and 
sickly of body, and these, when they fell 
ill, from rioting and feasting, were brought 
to the Man of No Sorrows to heal. These 
he healed, albeit admonishing them sternly 
to live cleanly and moderately, but when 
in giving themselves over again to new 
debauchery, they were again brought to 
him he bade them begone, refusing, to 
such as they, the ministry of healing. 
And when there died certain of those 
whom he had so sent away, the people 
murmured, saying, “ Hast thou already 
forgotten thy promise to replace sorrow 
by joy ? Raise, then, these our brethren, 
even as Jesus of Nazareth raised Lazarus 
of old.” 

But sternly the Man of No Sorrows 
made answer, “... Jesus... whom men 
call the Christ, did indeed heal many who 
were sick, and did indeed raise certain of 
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the dead; but this he did as a sign to 
the people that his power was of God—not 
to make an end of sickness and of death, 
Nor dare I so sin against the living God 
as to call back from the dead those who 
have brought disease and death upon them. 
selves by an evil life. Wherefore be ye 
warned, for the power by which, miracu- 
lously, I heal the sick and raise the dead, 
is of God, and if ye thus abuse His gifts 
that power shall as miraculously be with- 
drawn. Already I am as one out of whom 
virtue has departed. Already I feel my 
power fail. Haply by my fasting and 
prayer, and by your repentance, it may be 
continued and restored, but that power 
shall never be wielded by me to set at 
naught the judgment of heaven.” 

And, hearing these words, the people, 
who hitherto had murmured only privily 
against him and among themselves, now 
openly upbraided and reviled him. Him 
now they ceased entirely to obey, retum- 
ing, as a dog to his vomit, to feasting, 
lusting, and debauch. 

Now, too, a pleasure enjoyed must mean 
to them yet another and immediate 
pleasure promised, else were they restless, 
morose, and disturbed. And when inno- 
cent pleasures palled from very satiety, 
they hesitated not to indulge in grosser 
joys which left the stain and blotch of 
grossness on body and face and spirit; 
and when even these grosser joys failed to 
satisfy their jaded appetite, they sotght 
after that which was bestial and unclean. 
Now, too, against the sickly, they that 
were strong and lusty of body cried out, 
saying, ‘“ Why burden we ourselves with 
them that mope and ail? Ina world given 
over to gladness there is no place for such 
as they. We would forget misery, not 
be reminded of it. When we come 
from the feasting and the dancing, when 
we remember the ruby light—like the 
stored splendour of red sunsets—that 
glowed in the wine, when our lips are yet 
faint from warm kisses—when we come 
from all this, and are reminded by the 
sight of the sick and the dying that for 
us, too, disease and death and dissolution 
of the body may be near at hand, then 
are our pleasures tut ned to dust and ashes, 
then have we neither heart nor desire for 
further joy. Away with them! Cast 
them out! Slay them, if need be, lest we 
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too become sickly of soul and body as 
they.” 

And so it came to pass that those who 
fell ill, or who were already diseased, were 
driven forth into waste and desolate places 
to die in despair and alone, or else, in 
greater despair, and in colonies of loath- 
some sickness, sores, and shame, to drag 
out what yet remained to them of life. 
And seeing all this, it seemed to me as 
if the world, in which the Man of No 
Sorrows had promised that Sorrow there 
should be none, had become like a para- 
dise in Pacific Seas where all is a sunny 
and smiling garden of flowers, save for 
some lone lepers’ isle, where the world’s 
outcasts, whose bodies in death the worm 
shall devour, must, in life, impotently 
watch the foul worm of disease devour- 


ing and consuming their corrupting 
flesh. And looking upon the fair women 
and stalwart men who, in health and 


strength, made merry, in that world 
in which it had been promised that 
there should be no Sorrow, I saw that 
a soul-leprosy more horrible than the 
leprosy of the body was already doing its 
obscene and deadly work 


HEN the scene of my dream shifted to 
Jerusalem For all its hotels and 
bazaars, buyers, beggars, and backshee h- 
importunators, its motley crowd of tourists, 
wandering hither and thither aimlessly, 
guide-book in hand, or else trailing lan- 
guidly in droves like tired sheep before the 
shepherd, Jerusalem—perhaps because of 
the dreadful business of traffic and barter 
in holy memories, by which it throve— 
had long seemed to me the most melan- 
choly capital in the world, a dead city, 
a tenantless house, among the refuse at 
whose doors, hungry dogs and jackals 
scraped and howled at night, even as, by 
day, human jackals prowled its streets. 
But in my dream I saw such a New Jeru- 
salem as that of which God spoke to 
Isaiah the Prophet, saying : “ For, behold, 
I create new heavens and a new earth: 
and the former shall not be remembered, 
nor come into mind. But be ye glad and 
rejoice for ever in that which I create ; for, 
behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and 
her people a joy.”’ 
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When, in my dream, I looked upon this 
New Jerusalem, Night, like a great black 
spider, was slowly withdrawing across the 
fleecy cloud-rack and network that he had 
woven over the face of the sky ; but, spider. 
wise, he still lurked watchfully and 
wickedly in his hiding place in the west, 
In the eastern corner of the world, rumours 
of the coming dawn were stirring; and 
here, like a glow-worm, caught and meshed 
in gossamer, a single star throbbed in a 
film of cloud, as if striving to break free, 
On the eastern hills, vague shadows, 
menacing as a concealed and crouching 
foe, dimly silhouetted themselves into 
the friendly form of trees, and as they did 
so a faint wind stirred like the long. 
drawn sigh of sentinels on guard over a 
besieged and sleeping city, when they se: 
the first streak of grey in the dark tresses 
of ageing and waning night. Then, like 
a rocket which signals the oncoming of a 
relieving army, a slender shaft of light 
spired up from over the world’s edge. The 
star trembled to a point, and ceased t» 
throb, and across the western valley I 
saw emerge—faint at first as a spectral 
moon when the sun is high—a ghost city, 
exquisitely beautiful and perfect in con- 
struction, and in harmony of curve and 
contour and line. It stood upon the edge 
of a declivity that flanked a wide plateau ; 
and, in the wan and watery light of early 
dawn, it seemed at first to be builded 
entirely of purest pearl. As the skies 
lightened, the great temple in the city’s 
midst, and the towers and turrets and 
outer walls, whitened to translucent 
alabaster, and after that to silver. 

Then as the glory of the coming dawn 
tipped the spires and minarets of the 
city, they pierced the blue with burning 
tongues of saffron, as crocus buds pierce 
the snow. Seen thus, its topmost points 
touched with golden fire, like mountain 
peaks when the sun is sinking, its alabaster 
aglow like topaz, its marble flushed to 
amber, Jerusalem was of such unearthly 
loveliness that I could have imagined tt 
some celestial city miraged in the desert 
I could have believed that for me the 
clouds had parted, that I might have 
sight of the heavenly place, the Mansion ol 
the Blest, promised ot old by Christ to 
His disciples, or that I saw some such 
vision of Jerusalem the Golden, whose 
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Builder and Maker is God, as was vouch- 
cafed to the dying eyes cf John the 
Divine. Then the sleeping city faded away 
before my eyes, and when in my dream I 
again looked upon it, night had come. In 
Jerusalem, more even than in the capital 
of any other country which had disowned 
or rejected the Christ and welcomed the 
Religion of Joy, the people had abandoned 
themselves to the ceaseless pursuit of 
pleasure. Day by day, week by week, 
month by month, year by year, the revelry 
had become faster, more furious, and more 
frequent. Now at last the restraints of 
decency had gone. Infamy stalked 
the streets so that the dwellers in 
Jerusalem had sunk at last to the level of 
those who of old had peopled Sodom and 
Gomorrah and the cities of the plain. In 
the evening of the day on which I had 
looked on the sleeping city, in all its 
beauty, the climax had come. From early 
morning the populace had given itself up 
to orgies and debauch; and now, at 
night, those wild beasts of the slums, 
which have taken the place of the infin- 
itely less wild and less dangerous beasts 
of the’jungle and the desert, which civilisa- 
tion has driven out, stole forth from their 
lairs, and herding together like ravenous 
wolves, rushed hither and thither to leot, 
to rape, and to destroy. Temples, palaces, 
dwelling-places, shops and drink stores 
were broken into and pillaged. Those who 
offered resistancewereruthlessly butchered, 
and ill were it for any young girl or un- 
happy woman who fell into the hands of 
that drink-maddened, lust-inflamed, and 
bestial crew. At one house, the inmates 
of which, behind bolted doors and barri- 
caded windows, had opened fire upon the 
besiegers, the cry of “ Burn them out!” 
Was raised, and soon a thousand hands 
Were busy bringing together wood-work 
of all sorts, chairs, tables, and boxes, to 
pile together against the walls as fuel. 
the ames were, and 
the fire-lust } Were perishing ; once 
usts whick coe been added to the other 
red. desire the populace ; and 
embrace the satyr-flames 
le crush and lick with scarlet 
fed an demanded to he erati- 
half Jery € Was no satiety. Ere long 

salem was in ashes, and the 
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blackened corpses of men, women, and 
little children lay roasting and smoking 
among the embers; but still the wild 
beast of the slums, drunk with the stench 
of burning flesh and maddened by the 
thirst for blood, licked at dry lips and 
lashed itself into still hungrier fury of 
appetite for new prey. 


ALL this the Man of No Sorrows had 
witnessed with horror, anguish and 
shame. The day he had returned to the 
fair and New Jerusalem which he had re- 
builded, he had been as one distraught at 
discovering the wickedness which had 
come over the people whom he loved even 
as his own children, and to whom it was 
his glory to have restored the Kingdom. 
In public and in private he had not ceased 
to entreat them, to exhort them, to com- 
mand them to repentance, ere they brought 
upon themselves the vengeance of God ; 
but his power to work miracles was now 
withdrawn and they no longer gave 
heed to his words, but bade him to be gone 
and leave them to their pleasures lest a 
worse thing happened to him. 

Seeing now in this last day that the 
ruin of the city was imminent, he had 
sought by force to stay certain of the 
rioters from their deeds of violence, 
whereat they had mocked and mistreated 
him, casting great stones and calling out, 
“Come, let us crucify him, even as our 
forefathers crucified the false Messiah and 
malefactor Jesus.’ Hearing this, his 
heart had failed him, and, fearing for 
his life, he had stolen away to hide him- 
self till the tumult was passed. At night- 
fall, when they were firing the city, he 
had come forth secretly, and, staggering 
like a drunken man from his wounds, 
from weakness and pain he had wandered, 
he knew not whither, passing through the 
city gates and thence out into a walled 
enclosure, where was a garden. There 
his heart lonelier and sadder than moon- 
less and starless skies that brood over a 
battlefield thick strewn with corpses of 
the slain—he had paced backward and 
forward in the very ecstasy of despair. 

“Me the world knows as the Man of 
No Sorrows,” he said; “ yet in all the 
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world there is no Sorrow like to mine ; for 
I who promised to bring life and love and 
happiness to my fellows have brought 
upon them only death and hate and 
doom.” And recalling his promises to the 
people on the day of his supreme triumph 
when, throned on a crimson dais, in the 
capital of the greatest Empire in the 
world, the rulers of the earth had knelt 
to do homage to him as their Spiritual 
Over-lord and the Messiah that was to 
come, he remembered the heart-cry that 
had been wrung from a woman among 
the multitude : 

“ By thine Agony and bloody Sweat ; 
by thy Cross and Passion ; by thy precious 
Death and Burial; by thy glorious 
Resurrection and Ascension ; and by the 
coming of the Holy Ghost, Good Lord, 
deliver us.” 

Falling on his’ knees, with face 
bowed to the ground, the Man of No 
Sorrows cried aloud in agony, repeating 
the awful words of that ancient heart-cry 
and prayer; and though to these eyes 
of mine there was no sudden opening of 
the heavens, from which descended that 
Spirit of Consolation, whose gentle coming 
men liken unto that of a dove, yet was | 
none the less aware that the man was in 
some strange way sustained and com- 
forted by the Holy Spirit of God. Then 
even as I looked, I saw, standing beside 
him, One in whose eyes was ‘he Sorrow 
I mean not such sorrow as comes to a 
mortal from anguish of his own, but the 
Sorrow which in all the world’s history 
has come only to the One whose eyes 
behold all the sorrow of all the world. 

And laying a hand upon the bowed 
head, the Man of Sorrows spoke to him 
of whom it was said that, in his heart, 
sorrow there was none, saying : 

“Brother and beloved, be comforted ! 
is 

And at sound of that voice, and at 
sight of those eyes, the Man of No Sorrows 
reeled back as if suddenly blinded and 
in great fear; blinded, because so it must 
ever be when the sinful first look upon 
the dazzling and accusing Purity of the 
sinless One; in fear, not as of one who 
fears aught for himself, but because of 
that great and trembling fear with which 
a mortal first finds himself in the Holy 
and Awful Presence of God. 


> 


And failing prostrate at the feet of 
Christ, the Man of No Sorrows cried out : 
“ What have I to do with thee . . . Jesus 

the Christ. For Thou art God, and | 
am man, and of all men the most sinful 
and vile.” 

And tenderly the Christ made answer, 
“Yea, but am not also Man? Where. 
fore there is no sorrow of thine, brother 
and beloved, which I may not and do not 
share.” 

And with a ery of exceeding bitterness 
the Man of No Sorrows spoke again 
saying: “ Yea, Lord, but Thou art the 
world’s Saviour, and now by my sin are 
the people whom Thou and I love, for 
ever lost. For myself 1 ask no mercy. 
My punishment I would have thee to 
increase tenfold rather than, by one jot 
or tittle, to remit. But these my brothers 
and sisters whom I love, yet have led 
away and caused to turn from thee— 
must they suffer eternally because of my 
sin?” 

And as he so spoke, the Man of No 
Sorrows fell with bowed head to sob out 
the anguish of his repentance at the feet 
of Christ. And I saw that the Crucified 
One threw out and opened his pierced hands 
and bent towards the kneeiing man in 
such yearning of infinite love that it 
seemed to me there was upgathered at 
that moment, in his heart, all the love 
and sorrow with which women have 
yearned over a little child since first the 
world began, And seeing that the Man 
of No Sorrows had become as it were as 4 
child, and was sobbing, even as a child sobs, 
in the anguish of his remorse, the Chnst 
who had bidden the little children to come 
unto him, knelt beside the other, casting 
one arm around him, hushing and caressing 
him, even as a mother hushes and caresses 


And, as a child, 


her frightened child. 
thus comforted, continues at first cOn- 


vulsively to sob, with catching of breath 
and choking cries, until his terror be 
passed, and the sobbing becomes less 
passionate and less frequent, and the cries 
and the catching of the breath cease, %° 
little by little the Man of No Sorrows 
was quieted, and ceased entirely to sob, 
healed as it were by the Saviour’s very 
touch. 

And seeing that he was thus quieted, 
again the Saviour spoke. 
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And as he so spoke, the Man of No Sorrows fell with bowed head to sob out the anguish of 
his repentance at the feet of Christ.” | 
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“ Brother and beloved, be comforted. 
Thou art not all answerable for that which 
has come to pass. Save only for a few, 
Christians, while continuing to bear my 
name, had long since ceased to bear my 
cross. And seeing that Sorrow had ceased 
for them to have aught of divine mystery, 
divine message, or divine meaning, God 
who bringeth good out of evil, permitted 
thee to come promising happiness to the 
people, knowing that in due time He 
should make all things plain. Wherefore 
to the people thou didst promise an end 
of sorrow, forgetting that, in sorrow, 
even the wild flower on the hillside must 
droop her head and consent to see her 
beauty and her bravery pass, that, by 
the breaking of her sad and shrivelled 
heart, she may sow the world anew with 
beauty, and scatter far and wide a hundred 
seeds of loveliness like unto her own. To 
the people thou didst preach the religion 
of pleasure, forgetting that though Pleasure 
may point to a lighted room, Sorrow to a 
darkened cell, yet may that lighted room 
become a soul’s death chamber, and that 
darkened cell the place of a soul’s birth. 
Thou hast told the people that out of 
sorrow comes sickness, and out of sickness 
death, but I say unto thee that in sorrow 
of man’s own making there may indeed 
be bitterness, sickness and death. But 
sorrow of God’s sending is the loving 
hand-touch of the Great Physician upon a 
wound that He must probe to heal, or 
upon some spiritual sickness, ailment, or 
soul-fester, of which, haply, even the 
sufferer is unaware. 

‘Brother and beloved, be comforted. 
Because of this thy sorrow there shall 
come to the people of all the earth 
a new and-= greater awakening of 
Righteousness and Holiness, a new and 
greater revelation of the mystery and the 
meaning of the Birth and Death and 
Passion of God’s Incarnate Son. To the 
people upon whom thou hast brought a 
great darkness, God shall presently bring 
a yet greater light. My cross thou hast 
temporarily been permitted to cast down, 
that my cross should newly be lifted up, 
ind should eternally triumph over all, 
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for now not only the Religion of Sorrow 
but the Religion of Love, which cometh 
out of that Sorrow, shall rule men’s 
hearts and conquer the world. 

“Arise now, beloved, my brothe~. The 
morn is not yet, and in blood and in fire 
this night must end. But be of good heart 
and play the man, for the Day of God is 
at hand wherein there shall come an end 
of striving between men and between the 
nations, when war shall cease from off the 
face of the earth, and when God's children, 
yea, all created things, shall dwell togethe: 
bound each to each in Christ’s holy bond 
of Love.” 

Again the Saviour stooped to touch 
with pierced hands the bowed head of the 
Man of No Sorrows. Then slowly the 
Supreme and Sacred Figure of the Crucified 
One faded from my sight. 

And then, like that purple passion flower 
of the skies which is of a moment’s blossom- 
ing—the summer lightning, whose shining 
petals fade and fall to earth, even as they 
unfold against the dark foliage of the 
clouds—the sky seemed suddenly to 
flower into flame, and then, as suddenly, 
to darken. The great dome of the temple, 
undermined by fire, had fallen in, as falls 
the fores oak before the axe. For a space 
dense volumes of smoke, rolling up from 
the debris of timber and masonry, inside the 
ruin, hid everything from view. Then the 
furnace within the temple flared forth 
again, a holocaust of flame, and casting 
from a huge beam, on which another beam 
was set transversely, and that still towered 
high above the temple’s nearer wall, the 
vast and colossal Shadow of a Cross, seen 
against the red panel of smoke and sky. 

Beholding it, the Man of No Sorrows, his 
arms outstretched, and with eyes turned 
radiantly upward upon the Shadowed 
Cross, fell again upon his knees. Then, 
even as there shone upon his upturned 
face a light so wonderful that in all this 
wonderful world of earth and sea and sky 
I know nothing to which to liken it, he 
arose, and with firm step and fearless eyes 
walked back to confront the blood-drunken 
and murderous mob within the burning 
city—and the vision passed, 


END| 


[** THE MAN OF NO SORROWS” is now published in book form by Messrs, Cassell at 1l- net. ] 
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A Yuletide Concert 


Some Hints and Suggestions 
By BETTY FINCH 


HRISTMAS time is the season of 

ready sympathy and open purses, 
and for this reason we often arrange 
concerts and entertainments in aid of 
hospitals and orphanages when we may 
hope for a generous response. 

It is not always an easy matter to 
think of a distinctly fresh form of enter- 
tainment, and we are tempted to fall 
back upon the usual miscellaneous concert. 

The programme given below includes 
only items suggestive of Christmas time. 
The beauty of the snow-covered earth, 
the joys of skating and sledging, and the 
merriment of the Christmas bells are all 
introduced. 

The following part-songs are suitable 
for adults. Unless otherwise stated they 
are published by Curwen and Sons, 24, 
Berners Street, W. : 

“Christmas Comes but Once a Year,” 
by M. W. Balfe, for S. C. T. B., No. 60662. 
Old notation, 2d.; sol-fa, 
may also be obtained arranged as a 
unison song, No. 70749, O. N., 3d.; 
S. F., 1d. 

“Merry Christmas Bells,” by J. R. 
Murray, for S.C. T. B., No. 16015. Price 
id. The staff edition includes the sol-fa 
notation, 

“When Snowflakes Flutter Low,” by 
A. Geibel, for S. C. T. B., No. 60620. 
O.N., 2d.; S. F., 14d. 

_“King Christmas,” by J. L. Hatton, 
lor S. C. T. B., No. 6 479. O. N., 
F., Id 

“Hurrah for Merry Old Christmas,” 
by W. H. Birch, for S. C. T. B., No. 
00817, O.N., ad.; S. F.. rd. 


Mey 


Dr. Spark, for S. C. T. B., No. r1001. 

The staff edition includes the 

Sol-fa notation. 

I Forsyth Bros., Ltd.. 207, Regent Street, 

W., publish Lohr’s School Songs 
parts. They include A Christ- 
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mas Carol,” by F. J. Sawyer, Mus. Doc., 
price 4d.; and “A Christmas Song,” by 
Arthur Fox, price 4d. 

Curwen and Sons also publish the 
following secular Songs for Children : 

“ Fall, Snowflakes, Fall,” by T. Facer, 
for S. C., No. 71238. O.N., 2d.; S. F., 1d. 

“Gladness of Winter,” by M. A. 
Salmond, for S. C., No. 70628. O. N., 4d. ; 
S. F., 14d. 

“Jack Frost,” by J. 
S. S. C., No. 37005. 1d. 

“ Skating,” by J. Wiseman, for S. S. C. 
No. 27905. Price 143d. ; sol-fa included. 

“Sleigh Ride,” by Ch. Fontaine, for 
unison singing, No, 71178. O. N., 3d.; 
S. F., 

“Sleigh Bells,” by A. Redhead, for 
unison singing, No. 27711. Price 3d. 
The sol-fa notation is included in the 
staff edition. 

The following Christmas songs are 
included in Scott Gatty’s “ Little Songs 
for Little Voices,” published by Metzle1 
and Co., Ltd., 42, Great Marlborough 
Street, London, W., price 2s. 6d. each 
book : 

Book I. “ High and Low,” solo and 
chorus; “ The Snow Man,” a solo suitable 
for a boy or a unison song for several boys ; 
“Christmas Voices” ; “ The Infant Christ” ; 
“Christmas, 1871,” a pathetic but very 
effective song; ‘* Christmas Boxes ’’—this 
begins with the words, ‘* Come, let us sing 
a merry song in welcome of a friend.” 
“Christmas, 1873,” and “ Christmas, 
1874,”’ are both solos with choruses. 

Book III, contains two very pretty 
sacred solos and choruses, “ A Carol ”’ 
and “A Christmas Carol.” The latter 
introduces an effective refrain for the 
chorus, “ Ring merrily, bells, ding dong.” 

An effective but easily arranged item 
may be given by the children, entitled 
Father Christmas and his Attendants” : 
Father Christmas ”’ should be dressed 
in the usual scarlet robe. This may be 
made of flannel (not flannelette, in case 
of fire) trimmed with wide bands of 
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white wadding. He should have a scarlet, 
peaked hood, also trimmed with wadding, 
and be liberally sprinkled with glittering 
“ frost.” This “frost” is only a penny 
a box; it can be used freely, as it gives a 
pretty effect. The wig and beard can be 
made from wadding or white horsehair, 
unless they are hired locally. The whole 
costume, robe, wig, and beard, can be 
hired from Curwen’s for 5s.; average 
height, 5 ft. 6 in. This saves all trouble 
of making the outfit. Father Christmas 
should carry a sack of toys on his back. 

The sack may be stuffed with straw or 
newspaper, With toys appearing at the 
top. These should be tied in with string 
or sewn in so that they will not fall out, 

The boy attendants should wear over- 
coats and caps with sprays of holly or 
mistletoe pinned on. If possible they 
should wear red mufflers. 

The first boy should drag the yule log 
by ropes from his shoulders. Two other 
boys should carry bunches and boughs of 
holly and mistletoe over their shoulders. 
One boy should represent the Christmas 


postman nearly smothered in parcels 
of all sizes, and should carry a large 


bundle of letters in his hands. Another 
boy might carry a miniature Christmas 
tree, decorated with glittering ornaments 
and penny toys, but no lights. A sledge 
should be dragged in by another boy, It 
will look more realistic if dabs of frosted 
wadding are jglued to the sides to represent 
snow. 

Three little girls should carry in the 
Christmas plum pudding, a plate of mince 
pies, and an iced cake. These attendants 
may be dressed in ordinary clothes, or 
wear little cooking aprons and mob caps. 

The little girl who represents “Crackers” 
should wear a white pinafore ornamented 
with gay-coloured crackers. It is quite 
ai easy matter to sew round the “ necks ”’ 
of the crackers and fix them firmly. 
They should be arranged in some pretty 
design on the white pinafore, but should 
not entirely cover it. 

Another girl should wear a dull brown 
or green dress, and over it a cape or mantle 
of white wadding to represent ‘‘ Snow.” 
The wadding should be tacked to white 
lawe to keep it firm and should of course 
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be sprinkled with “ frost.” The mantle 
should be shorter than the dress, ang 
should be open in front to show the green 
or brown dress beneath it. 

A tiny girl should be chosen to carry 
the Christmas Stocking. This should pe 
much larger than a real stocking, and 
may be made of black muslin. It should 
be stuffed with paper, and have dolls and 
toys, securely sewn in with black cotton, 
appearing at the top. 

The procession of children may be 
arranged as follows: Father Christmas. 
Snow, Yule Log, Plum Pudding, Mistletoe. 
Mince Pies, Holly, Cake, Sledge, Crackers, 
Postman, Stocking, Christmas Tree, 

The children should be waiting, in line, 
in a room opening out of the concert hall. 
When the item is announced the accom- 
panist should imitate a flourish of trumpets 
on the piano, and then play a lively march, 
The procession of children should mark 
time softly at first and then louder and 
louder to imitate the effect of marching 
from a distance. The door should be 
opened at a given signal and the children 
should march up to the platform and 
stand in a group according to a pre 
arranged plan, 

If it is possible to arrange it, the children 
may march round the hall before taking 
their places on the platform. 

When they have come to a halt there, 
a choir of older children arranged in a 
semicircle behind them should sing 
“Come, Let us sing a Merry Song in 
Welcome of a Friend.” This is one of 
Scott Gatty’s songs already mentioned. 
Any other suitable song of welcome to 
Father Christmas may be substituted. 

If the concert is given in aid of some 
fund about which it is suitable for a boy 
to make a speech, Father Christmas 
may do so at the close of the song ol 
welcome. This speech should begin with 
thanks for the welcome given and very 
briefly explain the object of the concert. 
If a collection is to be made he should 
plead for a generous response to his 
appeal. In this case he might close his 
speech with the words, ‘ Now you cant 
refuse ‘ Father Christmas,’ can you? 50 
I and some of my attendants will now 
make the collection.” 
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HITE weather on the land, white 
weather on the sea, and the Tribune 
out on active service in the thick of it all ; 
this is the thing they tell you about on 
Liverpool river, and they tell it with pride 
because of the work that was done in the 
wrack and smother of the tempest. Hard in 
the wake of the first of the great gales came 
the news of the big four-master and her 
flight to the open sea, and its power is proved, 
among other things, by the manner in which 
the skipper of the tugboat 
lvibune was shaken up and driven to betray 
his thoughts, though Nature and long 
practice had made him so proficient in the 
concealment of them. 

\ grim, hard-set, self-contained 
Captain John Scarrow, on all ordinary 
occasions ruled his emotions as resolutely 
ashe ruled his men. Others might quarrel 
with circumstance and rave against the 
inevitable, but John Scarrow met most of 
the disagreeables of life by merely shrugging 


ocean-going 


being, 


his shoulders and digging his hands into his 
pockets. “What's the good of grousing ?” 
he would protest. ‘‘ There's nothing t’ be 
gained by ramming a rock. I don’t believe 
in bumping anything unless it's one of them 
swanking ferry-boats when you overhaul 
oneinafog. Besides, there's always another 
day t’morrow.”’ 
ta his only claim to distinction. 
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innocence he has ever been a past-master, 
and the two have yielded him many rich 
rewards. Even dock-masters, in their deal- 
ings with him, have been known to abandon 
an uncompromising ‘‘ No” for friendly 
“All right, then, go ahead’; his fellow- 
skippers tell with glee of the day when he 
undertook to show the brass-bound pilot 
of an Atlantic flier how to do his work, and 
there is a legend on the Mersey that in one 
of his boldest moments he actually dared to 
question an order given from the bridge of a 
two-funnel boat by a captain who wore kid 
gloves and flew the blue flag of Royal Navy 
rank. 

However, on the day that the Tribune 
was ordered out in search of the missing 
Melpomene, with the song of Christmas on 
the river, and the symbols of Christmas on 
the land, all his phlegmatic indifference 
was severely disturbed and, for the space of 
half an hour, his thoughts were violent and 
his speech volcanic. Hard on the hour of 
noon, with the tide nearing the half-flood, 
he bounced into the skipper’s club-room and 
astonished the company with an address of 
biting cloquence, wherein he suggested that 
he was tired of his profession and was not 
even whether life itself was worth 
having. 

Still wrathful, he scurried away to the 
docks and presently boarded his own boat, 
the Tribune, an ordinary, snub-nosed, 
graccless rake of a tug, but in spite of her 
creature of consequence. 


sure 
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With a nod to the’ mate he was about to 
pass along aft when, glancing aloft, he dis- 
covered a fine, red-berried bunch of holly 
triced to the mast-head, and after this he 
stepped back to the anc hor-winch for a 
better view, and nodded his head in mock 
approval. 

‘Been trimming up for Christmas, eh ? 
he said. ‘‘Made the boat look nice and 
pretty—a real work of art I call it, and I'd 
like t’ know who it is what's done the decora- 
tions,”’ 

“It’s Squires who’s been aloft, sir,’’ the 
mate informed him. 

Quickly the hands mustered 
There was something in the skipper’s manner 
that puzzled them. He waited for a 
moment, and then let them share his secret. 
“I’m much obliged t’ Squires,” he said, 
“but he’d better pull the trimmings down. 
There Christmas this year. 
Leastways, you've got t’ spend it at sea.” 

He saw at once that they doubted him 
or a trick, and hastened to make the thing 
plain. ‘I’m not play-acting. 1 mean what 
I say. We're 
scouting. 
run away and we've t’ go and fetch her.” 


” 


forward. 


won’t be any 


under orders t’ do a bit o 
News has come of a ship what's 


Silence for the space of seconds, and then 
a growl, and after this they swarmed about 


him, passionate, defiant, every tongue 
clamorous, a mob of mutinous men. But 


to the skipper, their demonstration acted 
as a tonic. Instantly he became his old 
self, the disciplinarian, the man of authority 
to whom obedience was one of the primary 
laws. 

“That'll do, boys,” he “i'm 
sorry you can’t have things as you want 
‘em, but nobody can, and you don’t need to 
pass any resolutions. The man that makes 
a noise’ll know about it.’ 

And with this he dived down into the 
cabin where chief engineer, 
who was changing his shore rig for the oily 
overalls of the engine-room, greeted him 


cried. 


Sanders, the 


with the usual question, 

‘What are the orders, skipper ?” 

The Scarrow made 
reply, as he dropped on one of the lockers, 
‘are a Merry Christmas, and as f’r the 


orders, my son,” 


Noo Year, we'll see about that when it 
comes. First and foremost you'll mebbe 
want to overhaul your engines a bit. We 


shall lock-out in a couple of hours for our 
Christmas cruise.’ 
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‘Our what ? 

“Ah, I thought that’d be a pleasant 
surprise f'r you. <A reg'lar stroke o’ luck. 
There’s news just come of a Glasgow ship, 
four-master, two thousand tons, Melpomene 
by name, adrift in the Atlantic. 
According t’ the instructions I’ve got she 
was bound from the Black Sea t’ Belfast, 
with grain and got blown out of her course 
Lost her top-hamper as well, 


gone 


by th’ gale. 
and then her cargo shifted, and the crew 
took t’ the boats and left her lying on her 
beam ends and bound t’ go over any minute.” 


“Instead of which her cargo made 
another shift ?”’ 
‘‘Looks uncommonly like it. Anyway, 


she’s been sighted on an even keel, nor’ 
west of Malin Head, and 
Belfast is sending tugs out, 


I s'pose you can 
guess the rest. 
and so’'s the Clyde, and we've got t’ take a 
hand in the game.” 

Sanders’ face gloomed wrathfully. With 
all its force his big hand smashed down on 
the cabin-table. ‘ Vil not go,” he roared. 
‘It’s a howling sin, and I'll not go, I'm 
having my share of Christmas as well as the 
land-lubber. Why have the 
sugar plums and you and me and the boys 
be put off with ship’s tack, and go tumbling 
about on a deck half-full o’ sea, and all f'r 
the sake of a lump o’ what’s most 
likely gone t’ the bottom. LI tell you I'll 
not go. I'd promised the kids a tip-top 
Father Christmas do and I'll 
not disappoint them for all the bagwash 


should he 


scrap 


this year, 
afloat.”’ 

fhe skipper sprawled negligently on the 
iocker and filled up his pipe. “I felt like 
that myself an hour ago,”’ he murmured, 
‘only I couldn't make up my mind whether 
t’ book a berth as shore superintendent t 
the Combine, or go in for being a member 0’ 
Parliament. An’ then it struck me that I'd 
better see this thing through first ; there's 
no telling what's at the other end. Besides, 
there’s a bit of honour in it, and if it hadn't 
been Christmas we'd all have jumped at 
the job.” 

“Honour, indeed!” the chief snapped. 

“ That’s the The Melpo- 
mene’s in the track of ships, she may do a 
heap o’ damage if she isn’t picked up soon, 
and out of all the tugs in Liverpool it’s the 


word I used. 


Tribune what's chosen t’ look for her. Isn't 
that honour cnough for you ? Also, she's 
worth about eighty thousand pounds— 


A DEEP SEA QUEST 


who was steering, he waved his hand expan- 


she'll be a nice Christmas box for the ship 


rasant what finds her—and you never know your sively and summed up the situation. 
luck, luck. Lastly, if I can’t lick them Clyde “They'll get an encore up at the stage, 
ship, and Belfast wall-crabs [’ll—I'll ask t’ be Steve, but down here it’s different. It’s 
eee court-martialled. Now I'll see about getting easy t’ rejoice with them what rejoice if you 
antic, our coal and grub aboard.” happen t’ have a bit of your own t’ rejoice 
t she Lightly he mounted again to the deck, over, but when you're outward bound on a 
att, and ten minutes later Mark Sanders was rough cruise, and the other folk have got the 
— down in the engine-room, spanner in hand. harbour lights ahead, it’s tough. I’m not 
_ Captain Scarrow shook his head knowingly s’prised at the boys. It'll be different 
on when he discovered the fact. “Trust old when we're coming back—it’s mostly the 
2 her Mark for sticking it out,” he reflected. “I coming back what counts— they'll have got 
weirs knew his grumbling was all a pack o’ words their shout then, especially if we've found 
—_ signifying nothing. He’s like that growler the Melpomene.” 
what the Book tells about, the one who said “Rummy name, that, skipper,” the mate 
way, he wouldn’t when he meant to all the responded. ‘“ D’ye know the boat ?” 
time.” “T’ve had an introduction, but as f'r 
_ With the tide an hour on the ebb the the name I’m ina bit of a fog. Sounds like 
oe Tribune hauled in her mooring ropes and some sort o’ fruit—might be a special brand 
~r steamed out into the river, not with solemn of apple—or else it’s one o’ them classical 
Vith dignity after the manner of ships of com- swabs who were always either spouting 
i merce, but with a flurry of whitened water poetry or going out yg fight somebody and 
ae about her stem, and carrying herself with never doing anything useful. Anyway, it’s 
I'm a rakish cant just as a tugboat should. a name I don't fancy. Why couldn’t they 
the For the crew, thus hurriedly dispatched at stick t’ solid English. I’d rather have a 
the a time when home was making its most number than a name that no one knows 
hema insistent call, the hour was charged with the meaning of. It’s a rule I've worked 
line most unfortunate happening. It seemed by at home as well as on the river—when 
! fr as though the ships and the river had con- we've had a christening t’ fix up. Let’s 
oe spired to taunt them, to humiliate with a know the meaning of things, say I.” 
rl reminder of their sacrifice. Skirting the Steve signified his agreement with a nod. 
top edge of Battery Bank, the river racing He could be eloquent on proper occasions, 
I'l seawards in impetuous waves of earthy but at this moment he was intent on the 
at brown splashed with streaks of grey and movements of a blue-funnelled China boat, 
white, the sky, a vast expanse of lead with and a P.S.N. liner from the other side of 
the only a broken patch of dull ochre beyond the the Horn, which were bustling up the 
ike bar, and an Arctic wind setting in, they came channel. 
a upon the Sardinian, inward bound with a The skipper rambled on. “ About the 
es joyful Christmas crowd, a crowd that hung Melpomene there isn’t much I can tell. A 
° about the rails and lifted up its voice inshout few years back I towed her from Waterford. 
9 and song, for no other reason than this—that, She was sailing light and she'd got a foul 
rd 7 years of exile, the shores of the home- hull; been out two hundred and sixty-one 
i ad — in sight. From the Bar days, so she was bound t’ be foul. What 
es, < hae 0 the Rock, every craft afloat makes me remember her is that her old 
rt *) iad greeted with a lusty hail and now, man was a bit nasty when I went alongside. 
at the tug drew near, there trailed across Wanted t’ give me some orders in a 
"kate strip of water-flood a snatch way that I'll not stand. Ended up by 
dd. er “coor ae Syne,” and after this, thin _ telling me he didn’t like the coast, and I 
0- too full for ed a ag attempted by hearts must give him a good offing, and again his 
a of it, Home, Sweet manner wasn't sweet. So, of course, 
n, of the Tribune had saw that he didn’t get a good offing ; I just 
re bas eas “A 7 wey of answer, only black scraped him along the rocks. And what 
't , ard thoughts, with that, and a big beam sea, and the boat 


‘ His eyes on the hull of the liner, his ears 
hor to the song, John Scarrow took it all 
» and then, turning to Stephen Mackereth, 


being light so that she dipped her yards 
into it every time she rolled, I’ve some 
reason t’ suppose that the old man didn’t 
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have a very happy passage. ‘Course, he 
was never in any danger I knew what the 
tug could do- and he should have minded 
his manners. Then I’m told that a tew 
vears back the boat got her name on the 
overdue list, but she turned up at the 
Leeward Islands under jury-rig, and now 
she’s scared the crew off her and bolted.” 

“Sort o’ wild goose chase we're on, I’m 
thinking,” the mate growled, disappoint- 
ment still rankling deeply. 

“Wild goose chase,” the skipper repeated. 
“I don’t know about that. An’ they didn’t 
think sv at Liverpool, or they’d never have 
sent us out.” 

“How can you look for her ? You've 
no notion where she is. Mebbe heading for 
the Grand Banks by this.” 

The skipper crossed over to the wheel. 
“Don’t you be so ready t’ make up your 
mind,” he counselled. ‘‘ Mebbe I can't 
say exactly where the Me/pomene is, but 
I do know where she was forty-eight hours 
ago, if there’s anything you can teach me 
about the set of the currents thereabouts 
I'll be glad t’ have it, I can work out to a 
few knots what the rate of her drift is likely 
t' be, and likewise I know as a general thing 
that if you add two and two_ together 
they'll make four. If the Melpomene’s 
afloat we’ve a chance of finding her. The 
worst of it he added, we're going t’ 
have some weather—with a bit more snow 
in it.” 

After a sombre night, with a lumpy sea 
and the wind hauling steadily into the 
north, John Scarrow enlarged his predic 
tion of “ weather’ to “ half a gale’; this, 
when the Tribune was pounding through 
the seas that rave between the Head ot 
Innishowen and the Mull of Cantyre, but 
although he anticipated discomfort, he 
never contemplated retreat, and so away 
he thrashed into the sublime realm of the 
unrestricted sea, where he doggedly plunged 
_ his quest, ranging north and south and 
always West, his eyes resolutely searching 
arc. And it was there, 
Snapped down on th hurr 

§ 1 its scream and roar. 

ightfall discovered the man still craning 
Over the dodger, just ; hough } 
part of the boat ) is though he were 
» peering into the whitened 


tumult, his ears straining for the warning 
cry of other ships. Now and again he 
gripped the syren cord, and the Tribune 
lifted up her raucous voice. Once, Steve 
Mackereth, relieving the man at the wheel, 
tried him with an open suggestion of flight, 
but for the skipper the battle was only just 
as though it had begun. One hand he 
flung out, pointing into the night that was 
white with snow, to the sea that was white 
with spume. ‘ The AMe/pomene’s still out 
yonder,” he roared. ‘ We'll keep on our 
course.”’ 

A moment later he was back again with 
a salvo of bantering encouragement, though 
the storm bit badly into it, and swept some 
of it away. ‘ This is one o’ the nights we'll 
talk about when we've grown up. With 
most folks it'll be forgot among the ruck ; 
just an ordinary Christmas Eve when they 
hung the holly, and—and—filled the stock- 
ings. But with us it’s different. This is 
one of our red letter commissions, We'll 
brag about it ashore. The night we played 
hide and seek with a derelict in a snowstorm.” 

“ What's the good ?’’ Steve bawled back 
at him. ‘‘ What’s the good. Even it you 
found her you couldn't put a line aboard 
in such weather.” 

He ought to have known better than 
waste his words. It required a sharper 
tongue than his to get round Captain John 
Searrow. 

“Right oh!” the skipper blithely re- 
torted. ‘‘ Mebbe we couldn't put a line to 
her, but there’s one thing we could do.” 

“Aye?” 

could stand by.’ 

Here he went back to his look-out, and 
through all the night the snow swirled about 
him, and the sea spattered viciously aboard, 
the spindrift freezing as it fell, until every 
stay was a rope of ice and the men upon the 
bridge were as ghosts of the sea. 

The night was one of raging discomfort, 
a night of harassing riot and tempest- 
thunder, and in every heart a dull conscious- 
ness of peril. Even when the grey shafts of 
the dawn fluttered feebly into the weird 
obscurity no one had any warmth of 
greeting for them, tor every man believed 
that he was destined to a day of brutal 
warfare. It chanced, however, that, as the 
day wore on, the storm changed its note to 
one of blustering squall instead of incessant 
attack, and for a brief spell there was a 
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burst of wintry shine and another about 
noen, which John Scarrow counted a for- 
tunate happening, for it gave him his bearings. 

“ That’s what the sky-pilots would call a 
touch o’ Providence, specially seeing that 
in ten minutes there’ll be no more sun,” 
he observed on his return from the cabin 
where he had pricked off his position on the 
chart. ‘‘ What’s that ? Oh, we’re pretty 
near where I expected t’ be; only I can’t 


hang on much longer—we'll be running 
short 0’ coal. And here comes the snow 


again. Phew! It’s thicker'n fog.” 

Another hour's blind advance, and then, 
swinging aslant the wind, the blare of a 
syren burst upon them. ‘“ Br-a-a-ay! 
Br-a-a-ay! Br-a-a-ay!’’ The Tribune sent 
an answering blast into the hidden spaces. 

Again it came, short, sharp, frantic. And 
again—a prolonged, passionate shrick. 
‘‘ Br-a-a-ay! Br-a-a-ay! Br-a-a-ay!’’ Not 
the warning halloo of a living ship ‘ look- 
out,”’ but the wail of one stricken to its 
death. ‘‘Help! Help! Help!” 

‘“‘ There’s trouble out yonder,” cried John 
Scarrow, and he rang for full speed, and 
away went the Tribune, leaping as it seemed 
from the steep of one roller to bury herself 
in the next, until vague and shadowy, the 
hull of the Lancaster loomed ahead. 

Wallowing head down she lay, a battered, 
sea-stained tramp, her side horridly gashed 
forward of the bridge, her stern already 
rising, a cloud of steam sizzling amidships, 
a crowd of men wild of eye and helpless 
clustered in the waist, a woman and a couple 
of bairns under the lee of one of the deck 
houses, all this Captain Scarrow took in as 
he drew near, and while his thoughts centred 
in a vast, dominating note of interrogation, 
he turned with a shrill appeal to the mate. 

‘“ How’'r we t’ get them, Steve ? See them 
empty davits. They’ve tried t’ get their 
boats out and lost them all. No chance 
f’r boats in such a sea as this.” 

‘They'd be smashed before they touched 
the water. An’ she’s going fast. An’ we 
can’t get alongside. These seas’d drop us 
on her deck.”’ 

A long pause, just long enough for the 
skipper to make up his mind. 

“I’m going t’ risk it, Steve. I’ve got 
t’ speak the old man at any cost. Tell 
him we're going t’ looard ; he must float a 
line down tous. Rig up a tackle, and we'll 
try and haul ’em all aboard.” 


QUIVER 


“Tt was a most desperate business,” 
This was the tale of the exploit as Steve 
Mackereth gave it to me when he was safe 
back in Liverpool docks. ‘* Twice I thought 
we were goin’ t’ ram the hooker, and ever 
man aboard knew that he was shaking 
hands with death. A most desperate busi- 
ness, but then you know what the skipper is 
—when there’s desperate work he’s a des- 
perate man, and there’s no one loves a big job 
better than him. 

‘Well, that’s just how it was. He eased 
her an’ he coaxed her an’ he drove her, an’ 
he spoke the Lancaster, an’ after a fearful 
scramble, we picked up their line an’ rigged 
up a tackle, and we hauled those folks off, 
seventeen of ’em, the kiddies first with a 
deck-hand t’ see ’em through.” 

‘It would be a rough trip,” I suggested. 

‘Tt wasn’t a picnic, you bet. Middleway 
they’d simply got t’ be dragged through the 
sea, an’ they came aboard the Tribune half 
drowned. Anyway, we did it, an’ we tucked 
as many as we could in the cabin an’ we 
filled up the fo’c’sle—tight packing—with 
the rest, an’ then we bout ship.” 

‘“What about the Lancaster ?” 

“Oh, we didn’t wait f’r the curtain scene. 
Last we saw of her through the snow she'd 
got her stern reared up like the leaning 
tower o’ Pisa, just ready for a dive. As we 
ran her bows the skipper comes 
along and says: ‘I'd like t’ see the end of 
that hooker, but we’ve no time for theatn- 
cals.’ Course, I thought that with such a 
crowd on board he’d be making for the 
nearest port, but he soon put me right. 

*** What port am I heading for,’ says he, 
‘At present, my son, I’m going t’ do a bit 
I've had a word with 
Cap'n Richards,’ the one we'd saved, you 
know, ‘and I’ve got a notion.’ What his 
notion was he wouldn’t say, but he gave me 
the rummiest trick at the wheel I'd ever 
stood.” 

It was a trick of magnitude as well as 0 
bewilderment, lasting, as the log of the 
Tribune shows, until an hour off sundowa, 
and then John Scarrow, the watchful 
became again the man of violent action 
From his post of observation he made 4 
half-turn to the telegraph lever, and in tha 


across 


of circle sailing. 


same instant his voice roared loud above the 
crash of the seas. 
“ Hard-a-port with your hellum! Over 


with it! Hard over! Hold on below, thet. 
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Swiftly the tugboat heeled over, solidly 
spooning up the green Out of the 
wrack a huge shape bore down upon them, 
colossal, destructive. A ship with jagged 
stumps of masts, her bow crumpled like 
a shattered shell, brown and green 
spouting from her scuppers, seas running in 
white-tipped scallops along her frozen sides, 
the snow making a gossamer veil for her 
portentous bulk. Thus she flaunted by, 
insolent in her might, a phantom ship, and 
as the Tribune rounded by her quarter a 
shout of wonder burst from the lips of the 
man levelled a finger at 
stern, whereon they read 


seas. 


seas 


crew, and every 

the overhanging 
her name : 
MELPOMENE OF GLASGOW 

There it was, as plain as paint could 


make it. The Tribune had accomplished 
her mission. 

“You see,’’ Steve explained, leaning 
across the fo'c’sle table, ‘‘skipper had 


found that it was the Melpomene what had 
smashed the Lancaster in the thick of the 
squall, the derelict coming off with all the 
luck, as derelicts have a way of doing ; and 
there you are. He just kept going on—it’s 
a way he’s got, an’ it scems to tell. After 
we fell in with her we stood by till the sea 
went down a bit, every man being as keen 
as the skipper t’ put a line aboard, and a 
couple of hours before midnight we were 
heading for Ireland with the disgraceful old 
sea-wolf cutting capers at the end of the 
tow-rope.”’ 

“ That being the end of your Christmas 


Day.”’ 
Steve’s face broadened to a delightful 
grin. ‘‘ Christmas Day, did ye say ? Bless 


you, we'd clean forgotten all about it. It 
was the skipper who reminded us of the 
circumstance. A squad of us had gathered 
athwart the tow-hook, wondering if there 
wasn’t a corner we could sneak into for a 
spell o’ sleep, when Cap'n Scarrow comes 
along. Moon was showing wonderful clear 
like it does at the tail of a storm, and I 
could see by its light, that he’d got hold of 
another notion. 


“* Out with it, skipper,’ says I, ‘don't 
let it spoil by keeping.’ 

““* Boys’ says he, and he pointed astern 
t’ the Melpomene, ‘I'd like t’ know what 
you think of your Christmas box. You 
never got anything like that in your stock- 
ings before, did you?’ An’ we agreed 
with him that we never did. 

“Next, he asked us t’ go aft, only we'd 
t’ step quiet, and he led us t’ the cabin- 
companion, and invited us t’ take a sight 
the Lancaster's officers were 
stowed away. I fancy most of the men 
were asleep—I’m not sure—the thing we 
really saw was the couple o’ kiddies in our 
old man’s bunk and their mother doing 
her watch alongside, and could tell 


below where 


you 


‘she wasn't worrying a bit about the ship 


her husband had lost, but was filled t’ the 


hatches with gratitude for the children 
that had been spared. <And_ ther the 


skipper took us back t’ the waist and &sked 
us what we thought of it all, and we told 
him we wouldn’t have missed it for the 
jolliest Christmas that the shore had t’ offer. 

mean it honest ?’ he asks. 
‘Every man of you. It’s better’n pulling 
Christmas crackers, an’ stuffin’ with plum- 
dufi, an’ playing with the kids ?’ 

‘An’ we told him we hoped our own 
youngsters had had a very good time, but 
we weren't going back on what we'd said. 
This was the best sort o’ Christmas we'd 
ever had. 

“*T'm with you,’ says he. 
something better than the thing you'd set 
your You might have been 
having a beano ashore, but instead you've 
saved the lives 0’ men and given love the 
thing it most wanted, and if this isn’t a peace 
on earth commission, I’m a mistaken man. 
I congratulate you on your Christmas, boys, 
and I wish you all a very happy Noo Yeat.’ 

* And this he back t’ the 
bridge, but a minute later he gave me 4 
call, and when I went up to him he says: 
‘What did I tell you, Steve. We all of us 
It’s the coming 
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By Bethlehem 


HE moon shone bright on Bethlehem 
(Bright as the face of Christ 1), 
The shepherds, sunk in sleep profound, 
Lay strewn upon the pallid ground, 
Their milk-white silent flocks around 

Blind to the heavenly tryst. 


But see! That light nm yonaer cioud ! 
(Keen as the eyes of Christ /), 
But hear!) That music, piercing loud, 
Which pours from heaven on the proud, 
Rapt listeners, the awe-struck crowd 
Of simple men surprised. 


the great surge of angel song 
(Clear as the voice of Christ /), 

Whose echoes all the ages long 

Have swelled from soul to soul among 

The men of humble heart and strong, 
The men by Jesus prized, 


Yea, still it wakens loi ing thought 
(Tender as touch of Christ /), 

Ambitions fairy, endeavour fraught 

With holy issues, suffering sought 

For love of Him who answered noughi, 
By sinners sacrificed. 


So let us list the gentle note 

_ (Sweet as the soul of Christ /), 

So let ut swell from every throat 

Till races in dim lands remote 

Shall feel the lovely accents float 
From that long silent tryst. 


R. H. Co_we.t. 


Man's Privilege 
OD made man for something more noble 
and blessed than ever to follow his 
own lofty nature. God made the animals to 
follow their natures, each after his kind, and 
to do each what it liked without sin. But 
He made man to do more than this, to do 
more than as he likes—namely, to do what 
he ought. God made man to love Him, to 
obey Him, to copy Him, by doing God’s will, 
by leading God’s life lovingly, joyfully, and of 
his own free will, as a son follows the father 
whose will he delights to do.—C. KINGSLEY. 


+ 

T is our week-day life, under the stress and 
strain of temptation, far more than our 
Sunday life, under the gentle warmth of 
favouring conditions, that really tests our 
religion. Not how well we sing and pray, 
not how devoutly we worship in church, but 
how well we live out in the stress of affairs, 
how loyally we do God's will, how faithfully 
we carry out the principles of religion in our 
conduct—these are the things that tell what 

manner of Christians we are. 


+ 

OVE is life, and lovelessness is death. As 
the grace of God changes a man’s 
heart and cleanses and sanctifies him, this 
is the great evidence of the change, this is 
the great difference which it makes: that he 
begins to grow in love, to lay aside self- 
seeking, and to live for others—and so he 
may know that he has passed from death 

unto life.—FRANcIs PAGET. 
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The Message of the Angels 
NE of the greatest blessings the angels 
brought on the first Christmas eve 
was the tidings of peace. We are apt to 
forget that Christ came to bring peace— 
the peace which passeth understanding—the 
peace which pervades the life of the Christian 
though he may be in the midst of war and 
strife. 

This peace is easily driven from the 
human breast in this troublous world if 
Christ is not the nearest friend. Then is it 
not needful that we remember and cultivate 
the peaceful attitude, that we rest in faith 
and in the good works which shed abroad 
peace and joy? ‘The Christmas tree with 
its legends, the open fire with its yule log, 
the stockings hung in the chimney, the sweet 
stories of the shepherds, the three wise men 
and their gifts, and the lowly manger cradle, 
the star in the east, and the many legends of 
the Christ-child—all these have their place 
in the Christmas celebration in the home. 
There is no day in the year when home and 
home relations are so fittingly exalted. The 
heavenly Father's gift is symbolised by that 
of the earthly father; the bestowing of gifts 
upon the Christ-child is symbolised by the 
efforts of all to make the little ones happy ; 
the gentle, loving Mary is the type of the 
true mother in the home to-day. If the 
mother makes the most of her opportunities 
the stars will shine brighter and the night 
seem filled with more wonderful peace on 
Christmas eve than on any other night, and 
the morn will wake the children and the 
parents with hearts of love. 


+ 
The Secret of Confidence 


LONG train, with its precious freight 
of human lives, was starting out from 
the station of a great city. Steadily and 
surely the engineer threaded his course 
amidst the maze of terminal tracks, out into 
the open country. He went on with con- 
fidence, because he knew that the track had 
been cleared before him. Time tables had 
been worked out with care and precision. 
The train dispatcher had so arranged that 
all other trains should be out of the way. 
rhe engineer had but to obey his orders, and 
he would reach his destination in safety. 
With equal confidence may we go on in the 
path of duty. Difficulties and perplexities 
may surround us, but the God who has com- 
manded us to advance has, we may be 
certain, cleared a track for us. Take the 
case of the brave and resourceful Gideon and 
his band of three hundred—every one of 
them a hero. Right across their path was 


that countless host of the Midianites, Byt 
Israel’s divine Leader had made a way 
through. They had but to obey Him, and 
their foes were put to rout. 

In every command of God there is wrapped 
up a pledge, in every precept a promise. 
Whatever He bids us do He will enable ys 
to accomplish. It matters not how powerful 
are our foes, or how great the obstacles that 
confront us, once He gives us our battle to 
fight, our task to perform, we move forward 
with the confident step of the conqueror, 


A Hero + + 
EROES of old fought well and valiantly ; 
Oft we have vead 
How they, in battles both on land and sea, 
Suffered and bled. 


Risking their lives, they faced with fearless 
pride 
The cannon’s roar ; 
Seeing their comrades fall on every side, 
To rise no more. 


To-day I know a hero, noble too 
Through constant strife ; 

His bearing ts as gallant, firm and true, 
Though grey his life. 


No martial music leads him on to fame, 
No flash of steel, 

No surging, cheering crowds acclaim his nam 
Or guess his zeal. 


He stifles his ambitions, his desires, 
And puts away 
All thought of self; for others ’’—this tr- 
spires 
work eac h day. 


And though his heart must ache, and griefs 
ave rife, 
He gaily sings, 
And bravely, day by day, takes up his life 
Of * little things.’’ 


This ts @ hero, just as those of yore 
Who fought with might 
for ‘tis as hard, and often more, 
To live and fight. 
LESLIE 


+ 


ONSIDER the lily, how it grows, for 
the earth alone never produced that 
beauty. The dews aid it, and the light, 
and the darkness, and the wind. No, my 
brother, earth alone cannot make you 4 
perfect man; you must enlist the heavens. 
Rev. W. J. Dawson. 


And died 


Mary Ovy_Ler. 
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A WEEK’S 


HIS year Christmas Day falls on a 

Monday, and the busy housewife is 
confronted with more than ordinary prob- 
lems, for she must cater for at least three 
days ahead, and these three days will be 
very “hungry ” Her house- 
keeping allowance will be taxed to the 
uttermost, even if, as I am taking for 
granted, her purse is heavier than usual. 
Instead of commencing with Sunday, our 
“week's meals” this month will start with 
Saturday, which will be the 23rd. It is 
to be hoped that the Christmas pudding 
and mincemeat are already made, but in 
case they are not I will give well-tried 
recipes for them in due course. 


ones indeed. 


Saturday 
Dinner—Boiled salt beef, carrots and 
turnips, boiled potatoes. Fresh fruit. 


Supper.—Pea soup. Macaroni cheese. 


Sunday 
Dinner. Hot-pot. Raisin pudding. 
Supper.—Cold boiled beef, potatoes baked 

in their skins. Jam tarts. 
Monday (Christmas Day) 
Dinner,—Roast turkey, 


potatoes, brussels sprouts. 


sausages, boiled 
Plum 
pudding, sweet sauce. Dessert. 
Subpbey —C 

Pper—Cold boiled gammon of bacon, 


potato salad. Mince pies. 


Tuesday 
subble and squeak. 
““Pper—Cold turkey and bacon. 

pudding (cold or fried). 


Dinner - 
Mince pies. 


Plum 


Wednesday 


Dinner 
—Lentil soup. Boiled apple pud- 


ding. 


DECEMBER 4 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


MEALS IN | 


Supper.—Tossed slices of bacon, haricot 
beans. Steamed marmalade  pud- 
ding. 

Thursday 
Dinney.—Hashed turkey, boiled potatoes. 
Warmed marmalade pudding. 
Supper.—Grilled steak and onions, fried 

potatoes. Stuffed apples. 
Friday 

Dinner.—Boiled cod, egg 


bread pudding. 
Supper.—Kedgeree. 


sauce. Baked 


Mince pies. 


Boiled Salt Beef 

This Saturday will be a particularly busy 
one, and, presuming that Friday has been a 
“ fish-day,” it will be a good plan to order 
a piece of salt silver-side, with the accom- 
panying vegetables, to be sent in that 
evening. This will provide a substantial 
midday meal for Saturday, and a joint 
for “ cut-and-come-again"’ purposes for 
several days. The oven will be required 
for cooking mince pies, jam tarts, and pos- 
sibly cakes, so the joint had best be one that 
is boiled. Before the beef is cooked, see 
that the bone has been taken out and a 
piece of fat placed in the aperture. Skewer 
into position, and bind it firmly into shape. 
Put the beef into a fish-kettle and pour in 
sufficient boiling water to just cover the 
meat. When the water boils, draw the 
kettle to the side of the fire, where the con- 
tents will simmer. Allow fifteen minutes 
to the pound. The liquor will require 
occasional skimming. Wash and pare the 
carrots and turnips, and cut them in pieces. 
Boil them with the beef for two hours. 


The vegetables can be served round the 
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meat or separately. At this time of the 
year turnips are nicest when mashed with 
a little butter, pepper, and salt. After the 
midday meal, put the beef back into the 
liquor until it is quite cold. 

faking into consideration the 
tudinous duties to be performed on this 
day, I have suggested that pudding be 
dispensed with, and fresh fruit substituted 
in its place. Bananas, apples, and oranges 
are already in the house in anticipation ot 
Christmas Day, and a foretaste of pleasures 
to come will not detract from later joys. 


multi- 


Pea Soup (made from the Beef Liquor) 

If the stock is very salt, add a little water 
and a dessertspoonful of brown sugar. Put 
a quart of stock in a stew-pan with any 
carrots and turnips that were left over from 
dinner, and when it boils add a quart of 
split peas which have been washed and 
allowed to soak in water all day. Boil till 
the peas are tender, then pass through a 
sieve. Return the purée to the stew-pan, 
add a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and 
boil for five Serve with dried 
mint and fried-bread sippets. 


minutes. 


Macaroni Cheese 

This can be prepared in the morning and 
re-heated ior the evening meai. Put } pint 
of water and } oz. of butter into a sauce- 
pan. Break up 3 0z. of macaroni into short 
lengths, and throw into the boiling water. 
Stir till the water re-boils, then cover the 
pan, and let it boil for about half an hour. 
The macaroni should absorb all the liquid, 
and if the pan boils dry add a little more 
boiling water. Put 4 oz. of butter into a 
saucepan, it melted blend 
it $ oz. of flour and } pint of milk. Boil 
together for three Add tea- 
spoontul of dry mustard, cayenne pepper 
and salt to taste, and 2 
Pour the sauce over the cooked macaroni, 


when has with 


minutes. 
ozof grated 


shake the saucepan till the macaroni is well 
coated with the sauce, then pour into a flat 
Sprinkle with crumbs mixed 


dish. bread 


> 


with 2 oz. of cheese, put some little pieces 


of butter on the top, and brown in the oven. 


Hot-Pot 

This is a famous Lancashire dish, and it 
should be 
fireproof vessel. 


served a brown 
and cut into 


2 lb. of potatoes and 2 lb. of onions. 


and 
Pare 


cooked in 
slic cs 


Prim 


and divide into neat chops 1} Ib. of the bey 
ond of mutton. Rub the inside 
the hot-pot dish with good dripping, 
lay 
potatoes, onions, and seasoning. Repeat 
the layers, leaving plenty ot potatoes for th 
top. Half fill the dish with cold water (go 
any stock at hand), and cover witha greased 


neck of 
and 
some of the meat at the bottom, the 


paper. Bake in a moderate oven for one and 
a half hours, then remove the paper, and alloy 


another half-hour for the potatoes to brown 


Raisin Pudding 

Stone | Put 8 oz. of flour 
into a basin, and rub 4 oz. of dripping inteit 
Add a pinch of salt, and mix toa dry paste 
with Koll this to the 
desired width and length, put the raisins ip 
a layer over the paste, and sprinkle then 
with 2 
same quantity of very thinly sliced candied 
Roll up the paste and sew the pudding 


Ib. of raisins, 


cold) water. out 


oz. of brown sugar mixed with the | 
peel. 
into a cloth, 
boiling water in readiness, and plunge the 
pudding in; boil for 
The pudding should be placed in the ovea 
or in front of the fire for a few minutes be 
Sprinkle with sifted sugar 


Have a large saucepan full a 


one and a half hours 


fore it is served. 


Plum Pudding 

The following ingredients will provide fou 
1 Ib. of stoned 
raisins, 1 lb. of washed, dried, and picked 
sultanas, 1 lb. of washed and dried currants 
1 lb. of flour, 1 Ib. of bread crumbs, 1 Ib. o 
chopped suet, } lb. of golden syrup or sugar 
} pint of milk, } oz. of ground allspice, and 
the grated rind and the juice of one lemon 

Method. Chop th 
and sultanas. Mix the flour, bread crumbs 
lemon peel, and spice together, then add the 
suet and fruit. Mix the syrup with the milk 
and add this to the other ingredients 
Finally add the lemon juice, then stir th 
thoroughly with larg 
Butter basins, and fill them 


puddings of medium size : 


suet, raisins, currants 


mixture very 
wooden spoon 
with the pudding, pressing the mixture we 
in. Cover with buttered paper, te down 
with well-floured cloths, and boil for at least 
four hours If preferred, } Ib. of blanch 
chopped almonds can be used instead of 0 


spice, and candied peel added at desire 


Mincemeat 
An old-fashioned but delicious concocto 
Ingredients Half a pound of uncoose 
28 
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undercut of sirloin free from fat, 1 lb. of 
raspberry jam, four pared and finely minced 
apples, 1 teaspoonful of allspice, } Ib. of 
cut-up candied peel, 1 Ib. of stoned and 
chopped raisins, 1 lb. of chopped currants, 
4 oz. of moist sugar, and 1 oz. of butter. 

Method.—Chop the beef to a fine mince, 
put it in a stone jar with the spice, sugar, 
and butter. Sprinkle with a pinch of salt, 
stir well, and put in a covered basin in a 
hot oven for ten minutes. Add the raisins, 
currants, peel, and apples. Pour a little 
boiling water over the raspberry jam, and 
put it through a fine sieve to extract the 
seeds. Stir the juice to the other ingredients, 
and fill the mince-pie cases with the mixture. 
Bake for twenty minutes, 


Boiled Gammon of Bacon 

Select a good piece of bacon of appro- 
priate weight. If it is very salt it must be 
soaked in several waters before it is cooked. 
Put it into a large stew-pan with plenty of 
water, and let it boil very gently, allowing 
half an hour to the pound. Do not take the 
meat out of the liquor until it is quite cold. 


Lentil Soup made from Bacon Stock 

Wash } Ib. of lentils, and put them into 
a saucepan with 4 pints of stock. When 
boiling, add a peeled and sliced onion and a 
sprig of parsley. Boil till the lentils are 
tender, then put through a sieve. Blend 
1} oz, of flour with 1 oz, of butter, and add 
to the soup, stirring until it thickens. Lay 
some slices of toast in a hot tureen, pour 
the soup over, and serve very hot. 


Tossed Bacon and Haricot Beans 

Wash 1 pint of beans and soak them for 
twelve hours. Put them in a saucepan with 
1 oz. of clarified dripping, and cook very 
slowly till the beans are soft. Meanwhile, 
cut some slices from the boiled gammon, 
and heat them gently in a little tomato 
sauce. Lay the bacon ona hot dish, arrange 
the beans as a border, and pour the tomato 
sauce over them. 


Steamed Marmalade Pudding 

Ingredients. —A quarter of a pound each 
of flour, chopped suet, bread crumbs, sugar, 
and marmalade, } pint of milk, one egg, a 
pinch of salt, and } teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. 


Mix the dry ingredients together, then 


add the beaten egg and marmalade and 
finally the milk. Stir lightly and thoroughly, 
put into a greased basin, cover with grease 


paper, and steam for two and a half hours. 


Stuffed Apples 

At this season apples are practically the 
only fresh fruit at the housewife'’s command 
With the aid of varied stuffings, baked apples 
may be frequently served without producing 
monotony. The apples to be stuffed must 
have rather more than three-quarters of the 
core removed. It is a matter of personal 
taste whether the fruit is peeled or not. The 

from which the taken 
“stuffed” in one of the following 


aperture core is 
may be 
ways : 

With orange or lemon marmalade. 

With a mixture of brown sugar, butter, 
and lemon rind. (Two ounces of sugar, 1 0z 
of butter, and the grated rind of half a 
lemon will suffice for six apples.) 

With sugar mixed with currants, sultanas, 
or chopped candied peel. 

With apricot jam or red-currant jelly. 

If the apples are served cold, beat the 
white of an egg with as much sugar as tt 
will take up, put this round the apples, and 
place in a cool dry larder to become frosted 


Kedgeree 

Made from the remains of the boiled cod. 
Boil } Ib. of Patna rice. Slice an onion, and 
fry it in 1 oz. of butter or clarified dripping 
until it is golden brown. Add the drained 
and 4 oz. of flaked free from 
Stir well, and flavour with 
cayenne pepper and salt. Boil an egg hard 
chop the white and grate the yolk. Mis 
the white with the kedgeree, pile on a very 
hot dish, and garnish with the grated yolk. 


rice cod, 


bones and skin. 


Baked Bread Pudding 

A good method of using up pieces of stale 
bread. Soak the bread in a little boiling 
milk or water (the former makes a much 
nicer pudding), beat it with a fork, pressing 
out any lumps. Add 3 tablespooniuls 
brown sugar, a little grated nutmeg, 1b. 
of stoned raisins, and some currants. (If 
time jam or marmalade can be 
substituted for the fruit.) Beat two eggs © 
a froth, mix them with the other ingredients 
pour into a greased pie-dish, and bake for 


presses, 


one and a half hours. 
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Joong, Complete Story 


The Great Dalrymple Diamond 
By ETHEL F. HEDDLE 
Author of “ The Beloved Physician,” ‘‘ Daphne’s Wedding,” etc. 


CHAPTER I 
THE MODEL OF THE DIAMOND 


T was the day before Christmas and 

shopping had mounted with a steady 
rush, till in London the streets were thronged 
and the traffic an unending stream. 

From a motor bus, which had _ just 
disgorged a heavy load on the kerbstone, 
the slim figure of a girl had leaped lightly ; 
she turned to her companion then—an 
elderly man in a shabby overcoat—and 
slipped her hand under his arm. 

“Shall we go into Harrod’s, father ? 
I have just ten minutes. I like to see the 
pretty things—and plan those I shall buy 
when your ship comes home.” 

She smiled up into his face with an 
enchanting line of brilliant teeth, a gleam 
of golden hazel eyes, and Nigel Routh looked 
down at her with a glance little short of 
adoration. But his words and smile were 
bitter 

“My ship, Daphne ? I fear it foundered, 
daring, with all hands on board—or maybe 
itis drifting about, a derelict, in an unknown 
sea. Anyway, I see no chance of its turning 
up.” 

Daphne only gave his arm a little com- 
passionate Squeeze. “One never knows. 
The derelict may come to port, one day, 
heavily laden, Dad.” : 
Pe pr in the great shop then, and 

, Walking with the light, buoyant 
Step of youth, led him from department to 
department, 
wou looked after the bright- 
not only that she was 

see and the ruddy hair under her 
Plain hat gle 
gold 


the h 


amed with threads of coppery 
but there was such a brightness in 
. age eyes, such a hidden smile lurking 

Sweet lips Daphne 
before her as if into 
where 


seemed to gaze 
bs an unknown world, 
all the birds sang and all the air was 


sunshine. People looked at her—and then 
looked away, with a little intangible sigh. 

“What should I buy for you, Daphne, 
if that ship had come home ? ” 

He spoke with still the same bitter ring 
in his voice, but the girl answered him 
smilingly. 

“ All sorts of pretty frocks, father. I do 
like pretty clothes ; and I'd like a sealskin 
down to the hem of my dress—real seal— 
and a chain of uncut turquoises, and lots 
of new books—and, I think, a new piano.”’ 

She ran on ; there was no real envy in her 
voice. ‘ But most of all I'd like a purse 
quite full of sovereigns. And I'd go out 
to-night into the little shabby houses in 
mean streets where the children have no 
real Christmas—and I'd give every one a 
golden piece. I often tell Ninian that they 
do a great deal for the very poor, but that 
I sometimes think. the little suburbans get 
left out ...! The poor, shabby, dull 
people who never complain. Oh, father, 
look, how odd! Here is the model of the 
great Dalrymple Diamond ! ”’ 

“What do you know about the Dal- 
rymple Diamond ?’ 

They stood beside a table in a gallery 
on which were the clever models of all the 
world’s great diamonds, as letter-weights. 
Each had its own little green box on which 
was inscribed the value and weight of the 
diamond, and above, the usual Christmas 
greeting. The table was in a gallery over- 
looking the stir and bustle in the great hall 
below ; all the gleam of many lights seemed 
to centre now on the flashing stones, mock 
though they were. Nigel Routh smiled 
as Daphne took up the stone and held it 
against her black jacket. The Koh-i-noor 
and the Cullinan flanked it—the Dal- 
rymple Diamoad was about the size of the 
Mountain of Light. 

“Did I not tell you about old Mr. Dal- 
rymple ?”) Daphne inquired, still bending 
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over the model. “ He is a sort of cousin of 
Ninian’s father. Very eccentric. He found 
the diamond in his mine, five years ago, in 
South Africa. He rich before and 
hasn’t made a bit of difference in his style 
of living. But he wrote the other day that 
he was coming home to find someone, a 


was 


relative, I think, who is to be his heir, 
leaving the diamond, of course, in a 
South African bank. It wouldn’t be a 
very safe travelling companion.” 

“He didn’t mention giving Ninian a 


slice of it ?” 

Routh spoke half wearily, in a lower 
voice. ‘It’s all very well, darling, and no 
one likes your fiancé better than I do, but 
an East End curate—who can 
keep himself, and gives away the shirt off 
his back ... Well, I’m not worldly, but 
it isn’t much of a marriage for my beautiful 


scarcely 


girl. And so Joseph Ebenfeld was saying 
to-day. He said I was letting you ‘ throw 


yourself away.’ ” 

Daphne coloured a little, slowly. The 
light died out of her golden eyes, her lips 
lost their smile. 

“Dear father, don’t listen to Mr. Joseph 
Ebenfeld. You know 1—don't like him.”’ 

“ Because he wanted to marry you, 
Daphne, and give you ropes of pearls ?” 

Mr. Routh laughed bitterly. ** And would 
set me up, little girl—put me on the Stock 
Exchange. Well, I'll say nothing about it. 
I’m fond of Ninian, and I know he’s a splen- 
did fellow, but I know the shards and pebbles 
which cut the feet of the poor. We must 
go now, Daphne. I’ve a good mind to buy 
this model and take it to Bellairs. Tell 
him his cousin sent it. I thought of looking 
in to-night.” 

He looked found an assistant 
discovered the model cost one and sixpence 
and purchased it, slipping the box into his 
coat pocket. 


round, 


‘I didn’t know you were going to Balham, 
father,” Daphne said. Her colour and 
smiles had returned. ‘I wish I could come, 
too, but I can't. I had to bring some papers 
from the office. But you—can give 
all my love.”’ 

They had left the shop then and parted 
on the pavement, Daphne taking her 
motor bus, her father walking away half 
absently. Daphne could see the tall, hand- 
some figure and its slight, weary stoop, as 
the bus carried her past him, with a hum 


them 


ming swoop, and her eyes saddened again 
‘Outrageous fortune” dealt poor 
Nigel Routh heavy blows. He had fails 
in the City for a large sum, through havige 
trusted and helped a fraudulent friend 
his wife had died, and the family had bee 
obliged to leave their handsome hous 
affluence, ease, luxury, and_ begin all ove 
again in a humble way in Brixton. Brixton 
after South Kensington. And _ beginning gj 


over again at fifty is not easy, Daphne 
had to quit her fashionable Brighton 


school ; Nigel had to leave Oxford ; for the 
father, as for the children, it meant a ringing 
down of the curtain, a bleak outlook int 
the seamy life of the 
shabby and the poor, and the struggling~ 
those who, all their lives, are the “Go 
Withouts.”’ 


side of life—the 


Then Daphne had met the curate ofa f 


poor and struggling parish, Ninian Belair, 
a man of good family but of straitened 
means, who lived with his people in Balham 
and for her the rosy page of life was opened 
and the stars shone and the angels sang. 
Marriage was far off, visionary ; they did 
not regard that. It was enough that they 
loved each other ; had health and _ hope 
The two fathers could say nothing ; even the 
sad experience of middle age and its drab 
outlook goes down before ‘ the light that 
never was on sea and shore "’ on the young 
faces of those whom the parents love. 
“She won't hear Ebenteld’s name met 
tioned,”” Routh was thinking gloomily a 
he took the train, and, sitting in a third 
carriage, gazed out absently at the 
frost flowers on the panes of the window 


class 


“And can’t blame  her—companng 
Ninian's face with his—and I don’t believe 
mvselft [I like him. I think I fear him 


He looks at me and sometimes smiles, like 
1 feel he’s unscrupulous! 
For all his veneer, his house in Park Lane 
and his riverside palace, he’s no gentlemaa. 


Mephistopheles 


He's not above a shady bit of business. 
They say he was in that crash of Vers 
and only got off by his cleverness. But 


he told me he’d settle fifty thousand pounds 
And, God help me,! 


a year on Daphne ! 
You are 


know what money can do! 
in the dust without it.’ 

They were not 
and he tried to banish them as he let 
station and crossed the busy high 
He walked, for every penny had to be cot 
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sidered, and the night was bright and 
starlit and beautiful. 
Christmas cheerfulness was in the air. 


People were thinking of ‘ going home op 


they greeted each other with a softening of 


the harsh lines, with a brighter look. To- 
morrow would mean a little rest, a little 


ease—sitting at home in a warm nook and 
seeing the children—perhaps going home 
to the white-haired old people.” 

But care rode behind Nigel Routh. A 
fox was gnawing at his vitals: envy and 
wrath and bitterness. His beautiful girl 
had to work for a pound a week and click 
at a typewriter in a stuffy office; had to 
wear poor and shabby dresses, and cat 
hurried lunches in A.B.C.’s. She, whom he 
had meant to be presented at Court and 
marry brilliantly. 

‘“‘T promised her mother she should never 
know poverty,” he had groaned some- 
times. ‘‘I’ve broken my word to Molly. 
Nigel was to have gone in for Parliament 
—he is a clerk in a tea-warehouse, And I 
—I am slipping down and down—till by 
and by they won’t have me as clerk. My 
eyes are getting bad—I begin to look 
elderly. I'll be a burden on them—on 
Daphne and Nigel. It nearly drives me 
mad !”’ 

He came to a dead stop mechanically, 


then, before the suburban residence of 
Daphne’s fiancé and his father and 
mother. 


A common, cheerful little house, entitled 
‘“* Beech Villa.”” The windows were lighted 
up, and even as he rang the beli Routh 
heard the gay chatter of voices. He tried 
to push off his desperate and tragic thoughts, 
he raised his stooping shoulders, and the 
little maid, and ** Miss 
Daphne,” greeted Mr. Routh with a chcer- 


who knew loved 


ful smile. Tibby was a friend of the 
family 

“Walk in, sir, please.’””’ Yes, Mr. Bellairs 
was at home, and Mr. Ninian, too—and 


the South African gentleman had arrived 
with his black man. 

Tibby really could not resist giving him 
this stupendous piece of information, but 
Mr. Routh heard it. He 
looking before him in surprise at the figure 
native 
handkerchief, 


scarcely was 


of a servant, in sarong and head 


who was coming down the 
narrow staircase. 


Who was this ? 


CHAPTER II ©. 


THE DIAMOND 


“COME in, Mr. Routh. Do com 

The whole gay party turned and greeted 
Daphne’s father warmly. The curate, q 
tall man with a pale, spiritual face, made 
him sit down in a nook beside the good fire 
Elsie went to hasten the coffee. It was a 
shabby room, but the abode of the cultured 
The pictures were good engravings, the 
few pieces of china valuable, the furniture 
the pathetic wreck of better days. Tibby 
brought in coffee on a tray, and it was in 
fine old Wedgwood. 

““And now let us introduce you to my 
Scottish cousin Mr. Dalrymple.” 

Routh turned at that, and saw an old 
pleasant-looking man, who put down the 
Times and nodded to him half shyly, with 
a quiet ‘‘ I hope I see you well, sir.” Routh 
almost gave a little gasp. Was this the 
owner of the diamond ? 

He was very plainly dressed, a quiet 
man with grey, elderly-looking hair and the 
quiet eyes, with their mixture of shrew- 
ness and geniality, which are so typically 
Scottish. 

Evidently he seemed at home. Perhap 
something in the atmosphere of the plain 


shabby little house pleased him, He 
liked the perfect naturalness of th 
people. There was poverty, but poverty 


that made no complaint—that envied m 
man—that was serenely content. The 
made no fuss with him. They gave him 
of their best and did not apologise. He 
listened to the gay chatter that went 0 
between Elsie and Ninian Bellairs, and 
presently looked round at Routh, who wé 
sipping his coffee. 

“You did not bring your daughter 
sir? I have heard a great deal of her 
already.” 

Mrs. Bellairs nodded her head. Perchei 


on the arm of her chair her tall curate . 


was looking down at her fondly. “We 
never think the circle complete without 
dear Daphne,” she said. “I wante 
Ninian to go for her, but he says he ha’ 
another visit to pay, and that Daphne sa 
had home, But © 
And Tibb) 
hav 


she work to take 


morrow you are all coming. 


says these wretched plumbers will 


gone by then. For we had a pipe burs 
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yesterday and have been at the mercy of 
the British workman all day.” 

“You have brought your native servant 
with you?” 

Routh had turned to the old Scot then ; 
he was feeling rested and almost cheered. 
The Bellairs atmosphere was peculiarly 
soothing; it was full of “ sweetness and 
light.” “I saw him on the stairs. Is he 
an Indian ? ” 

“He is a Malay,” the other said, “ and 
a very faithful creature. You see he looks 
after the diamond for me.” 

“ Looks after the diamond ?”’ 

They had all turned round as if in 
amazement. Even Mrs. Bellairs stopped 
talking and started. She grew a little 
white. 

“Mr. Dalrymple,” she said, ‘‘ you have 
not got it here? I—I—thought you left 
itin South Africa ? ” 

He smiled quietly. ‘‘So I said. So 1 
allowed it to be thought. But it is here 
Kassim has it every night in a belt. He 
sleeps at my door. And through the day 
I keep it here—myself. 1 mean to have 
it lodged in England.” 

“This is a most extraordinary thing ! ”’ 

Routh had turned round on them, and 
he smiled as he drew Harrod’s model 
from his pocket. He told the story, 
and the false diamond was taken from its 
wrapping of tissue and handed to the old 
man. 

Mr. Dalrymple regarded it critically, 
holding it up to the light. ‘It is good,” 
he said, coolly, ‘“‘very good. All the 
facets are quite correct, and the cutting. 
But if I show you the real thing - 

“Oh, Mr. Dalrymple, I don’t quite like 
it!” Mrs, Bellairs cried suddenly. ‘ You 
hear of such dreadful things happening. 
And a little house like: this. Please, please, 
dont keep it here. Please send it to a 
bank—a safe.’’ 

“At all events, shut the door.’ Mr. 
Bellairs, senior, smiled as he walked across 
and closed it. “Let us remember the 
Ral ox Tibby calls them, are stiil here. 
ee nding that pipe at the end of the 
passage now. You are making my wile 
quite nervous, Dalrymple.” : 

“There is no need,” 


“all the w Dalrymple said ; 

orld deems the stone safe in 
I can trust all here to keep 
guards by night, | 


South Africa. 
the secret. Kassim 
683 


by day. Kassim’s kris (native knife) is 
ready. He sleeps like an infant. And 
after I have shown it to you, I mean to take 
it to a bank as soon as possible. Come now, 
let us compare the two. It was an odd 
thing your buying the letter-weight to- 
night.” 

They all bent over the table as the old 
man took the diamond from his pocket— 
a little lump of stone, in a covering of tissue 
paper, which was rolled in chamois leather. 
But a kind of breath went over the whole 
party as the stone lay before them on the 
red cloth. 

It was as if the air were filled suddenly 
with strange voices—strange suggestions. 
Routh grew white to the lips. How cruel 
it was, how cruel, to think that this old man, 
to whom life could offer so little, held in 
his hand the delights of all the ages ! 
That little, glittering, flashing, evil stone. 

It seemed almost to chill the air. 

He could see before him, as in a vision, 
all it could buy. His old status in life, 
wealth, health, peace of mind. Old age, 
no fear—a yacht, a shooting, a salmon 
river—ease for himself and his darlings. 
For Daphne, gleaming jewels and lovely 
frocks—her rightful position as a beauty, 
rank, wealth. Power, opportunity, for 
Nigel, a front place in the world’s battle. 
Nigel, who was so clever. 

“My God! He might end in the 
Cabinet !’’ Routh thought. ‘ And now 
he is serving in a tea-warehouse.” 

He was quite pale and cold, and when 
they handed him the huge stone he put it 
down almost at once. 

‘You won’t want the letter-weight now,” 
he said to Bellairs, rolling up the model 
and pushing it to and fro on the cloth, 
“after you have seen the real thing. So 
I'll keep it myself. Let me feel the*weight, 
will you, of the real stone ?”’ 

Dalrymple had just pushed the diamond, 
wrapped again in its tissue paper, towards 
him, when Tibby burst into the room. 
Please, ma’am, will you please to come ? ”’ 
she shrieked. ‘‘ The * plums’ ‘ave just gone 
and a new pipe ’as bust! Oh, please, 
ma’am, the water is—a-running down the 
stairs! ’Ear to it!” 

They laughed at Tibby, but the host and 
hostess and Ninian and Elsie ran off hastily 
to her summons. 

Old Dalrymple smiled as he stooped to 
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‘**Looks after the diamond?’ They all turned round in amazement ”—)p. 255. 


pick up his glasses which he had dropped in 
the melée. 

‘These excursions 
known on our side,’’ he said. 
have a frost like this. Thank you, sir. 

He leaned across to Routh and took his 
diamond, and he replaced it in the chamois 
leather and put it in his inner pocket. The 
letter-weight was beside its own box, and 
Routh took it up and put both in his pocket. 
“T think I'll be going,” he said, ‘ I’m only 
in the way, with broken pipes—and perhaps 
I could recall the ‘ plums,’ as Tibby calls 
them. I need not leave Bellairs the letter- 
weight, as you have the real thing in the 
house ! ”’ 


alarms are not 
‘*We never 


and 


Mr. Dalrymple accompanied him to the 
narrow hall—Mrs. Bellairs gratefully accept- 
ing the offer of summoning the men back. 
Water was dripping down the stairs. Elsie 
and Ninian were busy with buckets, the 
native servant was both active and useful. 
” the old Scot 
“T used to be accustomed to floods 
in the mine. 


“T'll take a hand myself, 
said. 


” 


Good-day to you, sir. 
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“Good-bye till to-morrow, Mr. Routh, 
Mrs. Bellairs called from the stairs, where 
her turned up, and Elsie were 
mopping for their lives, “ and please do, d 
It’s so good of 


dress she 


tell them to come at once. 
you.” 

Routh went out, and in the high road 
found the shop. There was a little diff- 
culty, for the men were off work, but at last 
one was found. 

He went off crossly, his bag on his back 
and half way down the road was joined by 
another man who came out of a public 
house, with a seedy man in rather hors) 
attire. 

The three stopped and talked and pre 
sently walked away together. Routh, look: 
ing at his watch in order to see what trail 
he could catch, had an odd, haunting 
memory of the third man’s evil face. — 
evil—if one could 


Oueer-looking face 
wonder where! 


judge!’ he thought. 
it before ? 


have seen 
The 
still 


worried him, and wa 
caught his trait. 


recollection 


haunting when he 
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He got home in time to find that Daphne 
had gone to bed, tired. Nigel, his boy, a 
sender, delicate lad, was sitting up to study 
Greek, so Routh, seeing him absorbed, 
went off dully to his own room. 

He had taken off his jacket, when he re- 
membered the letter-weight and took out the 
pox with the false diamond. 

“T meant to show it to Nigel,” he thought, 
and, sitting down, absently unwrapped the 
tissue paper and put the stone down. To 
think of all the real one meant. Only to 
think of it. The world at his feet, at 
Daphne’s and Nigel's. The world of 
luxury and power and wealth. All! All! 
In one little glittering, flashing stone. God! 
It was horrible to think of. 

One flashing, glittering stone. 
one was almost as flashing 
The mock one—the little letter weight ! 
He took it up and looked at it; cx- 

amined it slowly. 

And he grew white to the lips and 
his throat grew dry and parched. Then he 
burst suddenly into a wild, almost mocking 


laugh, 


The mock 


CHAPTER III 
THE THEFT OF THE DIAMOND 


INIAN had to go out again later on 

parish work, and it was late before 

he returned to Beech Villa, tired out after 
his long day. 

A light was in the drawing-room, however, 
and he found his mother and the old Scot 
still there. His mother had his cocoa 
ready, and a bright fire. The pipes were 
mended, but Elsie and his father had gone 
to bed, worn out. 

“The men they sent seemed so stupid,” 
Mrs. Bellairs said, as Ninian took the seat 
Opposite and leaned his white, tired face on 
his hands. “I found one lounging about 
the kitchen and scullery, doing nothing, and 
— off. Mr 

» ant, Kassim, was the 
Most useful of them all.” 

the for any emergency,” 

peepee iggy smilingly ; “one has to be, 

—where 

the corner for help.” 

tein his cocoa, was watching 

half 

something 


you can’t send round 


curiously, There was 
about the quiet face he liked ; 
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a strength, a courage, a power of endurance, 
but it was difficult to imagine what this 
quiet man in the badly cut tweed suit could 
do with such vast and unlimited wealth. 

How strange it seemed, how inexplicable 
that so much money, so much power, should 
be given to one—when all around in London, 
God knew, there yawned such chasms of 
hunger, misery and despair. 

Down in the thick of it all day, Ninian 
would often feel his spirit sink within him ; 
but for his cheerful home, and the love of his 
fiancée, he had sometimes felt that it would 
almost bear him to the earth. He was 
lost in thought, thinking of a poor woman 
he had left battling for the life of her son— 
in poverty and dire starvation—when the 
old man spoke abruptly from the arm- 
chair. 

**T dare say you are thinking it’s an odd 
thing I should own wealth like this ? Come, 
are you not ?”’ 

He had slapped his inner coat pocket, and 
Ninian looked up and smiled. His fine face 
flushed a little. 

‘“‘T was thinking I could spend a little of 
it in St. Monica’s parish,’’ he said gently. 
“Parts of Lower Tooting are very poor, 
and ours is a new and struggling church. 
The Vicar is a fine man, but he has no 
private means. At this time, too——”’ 

“T know,”’ Dalrymple said. ‘“‘ I meant to 
give you a ten-pound note to-morrow, for 
your poor box. But about the diamond— 
I don’t really consider it mine, you know.” 

yours ?” 

Dalrymple was smoking thoughtfully. 
He took his pipe and knocked the ashes out. 
Mrs. Bellairs had slipped off to bed, after 
kissing her son quietly. 

** No, I’m looking for the girl to whom I’m 
going to give it,’”’ he said; ‘ for her, or her 
heirs. She was a singer in a concert com- 
pany which came to South Africa. They 
called her Miss Pansy Price. It wasn’t her 
own name, that is how I can’t find her, I 
loved her—and a man like me doesn’t love 
twice. She was a sweet and beautiful girl, 
and she didn’t care about me. She refused 
me. I fell ill, and when I recovered she'd 
gone. I never could find her, But when 
I got this stone I made up my mind to come 
home and discover either her or her heirs ; 
rive it to her. I had all I wanted. A 
moan like me had no use for much money. 
Its nothing but a burden. And when we 
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parted I said to her—she was crying, poor 
thing !—she was so sorry for my pain 
‘Never mind! Some day I'll come to 
you with a wedding gift.’ This is the 
wedding gift.” 

Ninian listened, amused and interested. 
His guest’s quiet voice had rambled on. 

“Did you ever hear of anyone called 
Pansy Price ?”’ the old man said again. 
“A singer? It would be before your time 
I fancy ?”’ 

“T never heard the name,”’ Ninian said 
‘But I should think it would be a simple 
enough matter to trace her. The world is 
very small, after all.” 

“It's big enough, sometimes.’ Dal- 
rymple spoke rather drearily. “I’ve been 
a lonely man all my life. I risked everything 
on one throw and lost it. I never cared 
for any other woman. I couldn't, after 
Pansy. It isn’t wise to risk all on one 
throw. But many of us do. You, now, 
this Daphne Routh of yours—you are 
risking allon her? Everything? All your 
heart, all your life are in her hands.” 

Ninian looked up radiantly. ‘‘ Wait til] you 
see her, sir. Then you wi!l not fear for me.” 

““T suppose you feel as I did. That the 
world would be dark without her. That 
all life, with the hope of her, is different. 
That the touch of her little hand could 
make you a hero or a saint ?”’ He broke 
off and then ros* heavily, passing his hand 
over his forehead. They had come oddly 
near, as people will, in the sudden stillness 
of an hour. ‘I don’t know why women 
want all sorts of rights nowadays votes 
and the dust of politics. They've got 
influence, power, enough. They can make 
a heaven or hell of this world for the man 
who loves them.” 

Ninian had risen and was getting the old 
man his candle. He had conceived a great 
liking for the old Scot from the first, and 
Dalrymple laid his hand on the other's 
shoulder now, looking down into the deli 
cate face, 

“ But don’t risk all on immediate happi 
ness, my lad ; don’t make an idol of her 
Idol making is dangerous. You know the 
lines—I think of them sometimes : 

* God makes a niche in Heaven to hold our idols. 


Albeit He brak’ them to our faces, and forbade that 
Our close kisses should mpaw their white.’ 


Don’t love her better than your life. 


‘All love merges in One the young 


curate whispered. ‘ Daphne and | | 
feel that. And pertec t love Casts 
! 


fear! Fear is the antithosis of Joye 


Nevertheless he was conscious of ava 
thrill of something like fear as he Hin 
panied Mr. Dalrymple upstairs to his y 
There had been a note of such 
warning about Dalrymple’s voici 
only he knew what Daphne's love—Da 
herself—was to him. The very though 
losing her sent a horrible chill through 
Losing her Impossible! 

‘The diamond is all right ?” he sa 
they came into the little passage 
could see the figure of the servant stret 
out on the mat, wrapped in a thick Scot 
plaid which Mrs. Bellairs had given 
‘“*T believe mother will breathe more { 
when you have consigned it safely 
bank’s keeping. Though I am sure B 
Villa, Balham, is the last place on 
loo’ for jewels worth a king's ranson 

“Yes, it is all right,’’ Dalrympl 


+ 
or 


He put his hand into his pocket 
the little chamois leather parcel and ¢ 
it to Kassim Ninian watched as tl 
took it and hil it carefully in a belt! 
his waist. Then he said “Tal 
and rolled himself up again. 

Ninian shook hands, and heard th 
Tooth doo1 4 lose He went alo = 


passage, pausing to look out for at 


at Venus gleaming low en the hori 
gaze into the vault of heaven His th 
were with Daphne, He was praying 
to bless het 

‘* Nothing can ever part us,” he whis} 
to himself ‘Nothing save death 

He spoke as if to reassure himself 
something, or some vague chill, dist 
him And again, ** Nothing can evel 
Daphne and me.” 

And then, as he had early service 4 
long day before him on the morro 
went off to snatch the few hours as 
In a very few moments he was 
blissful de pths of unconsciousness 


the untroubled sleep of a tired man 


little house was wrapped im_ silence 


It was about an hour later wher 
thing stirred behind th big wate! 
at the back door and three igure 
stealthily out and crossed the strip 0] 
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+ the low scullery window and a slight 
rating sound was heard. The window 
, lifted off its hinges—the wire netting 
as removed. A man climbed easily in, 
ind presently the back door was opened. A 
t stealing down the roof in the starlight, 


seized the opportunity to follow them in, 
nd a dark lantern was flashed on the 
tail They crept up in their stockings 
ind reached the first landing ; then they 
nounted higher, and the light showed them 
Kassim fast asleep on the rug before his 
master’s door. In a moment the elder and 
ler of the three men was upon him 
with a cloth, which he flung over the sleeping 
man’s head. There was no struggle. In 
stant he lay motionless and they 
red him. It was ridiculously plain 
sailing. They came upon the belt, they 


fiamond. The first man placed it in 
his inner pocket, then they laid Kassim 
n and took off the cloth which they 


felt for the chamois parcel, they glanced at 


had 


left loosely over his face. 

He won't come to for at least half an 
‘came in a quiet whisper. ‘‘ Come 
n, that’s all right.” 

Not a soul had stirred 
listurbed them. Pussy, as if much inter- 
sted, had followed them upstairs, and 


she even rubbed herself against the legs of 


Not a sound had 


e second man, who stooped and stroked 


her with a shaking hand. He looked like 


} 


a respectable working-man, his face was a 


greenish yellow ; and, cold though the night 
8, he every now and then wiped his 
forehead 

Lord! if the cat could speak !’’ he 
uttered as he followed the others down- 
tars, “if the cat could speak! And the 

gave me a bit of plum-pudding—and 
acup o’ ’ot tea. It’s the same nime, too, 


Maggie from the roughs that night. Lordy, 


I wish I was out of it, and ‘ad the swag 


young parson's, Bellairs, as saved 


~ Come on.” 
Whispered to him fiercely, and he 


them out. The netting was re- 
D ed 
placed anc 


and bars slipped into their places, 
pre iscly as it did before. 
= “tem reconnoitred the road. Not 

“ Soul Was there. the heavy flat tread of 


the p cemar 
poli eman had just passed the foot of 
the road 

Acat 
4 Road was wrapped in silence 


The cars had ceased to clash and jingle, 
the traffic was dead ; it was the one brief 
snatch of sleep which all London takes— 
the one little space of utter silence in the 
pitiless roar of the twenty-four hours, 
‘““when the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.” There is 
something almost holy in this hour in 
London, ‘“‘ when all the mighty heart is 
lying still,”” when even guilt and shame 
and cruelty are still; when sorrow sleeps. 
The dawn, still only a faint pale shimmer 
of light, was in the east. The three men 
waited till the footfall of the policeman 
died away, and then they stole down the 
street, keeping on the side of the shadows. 

Barred and_ shuttered shops, veiled 
windows—only the working-man_ started 
violently when the blaze of light in a grocer’s 
shop, where the light is left blazing all 
night, showed him great baskets of eggs 
and huge rounds of butter and cheese. The 
other men saw him and laughed under their 
breath. They crossed a common and 
reached Lower Tooting ; then they separ- 
ated, after a whispered conversation, and 
the working-man crept home. He opened 
the kitchen door and stole in, going up to 
a low bed on which a little lame lad tossed 
restiessly. The boy looked up at him 
eagerly : 

“Father! Is it Christmas Day? Mr. 
Bellairs said it was the best day in all the 
world because the Lord Jesus came that 
day. The kindest Man wot ever lived. 
And Him a King. Fancy His working as 
a carpenter, father, and Him a King.” 

““You go to sleep,”’ the father said. He 
spoke in a curious, unwilling voice. ‘* Wot- 
ever ‘as Christmas done for you and me, 
Sonnie 2? Not much, I'll swear. Wotever 
we gets, we gets for ourselves .. . and 
earns for ourselves . . . So if we can’t get 
it one way, well, we must another, that’s 
all. The pain been bad, Sonnie ?” 

“Yes,” Sonnie said, “ pretty bad. But 
I fell asleep and dreamed she'd come again, 
The young lidy parson brought last summer, 
They say she’s ‘is gal. I never could think 
wot angels could be like till [saw her. 'Ad 
a late job, father ?” 

* Yes, a late job. But don’t you be say- 
ing nothing of it, Sonnie.”’ 

He spoke ina husky whisper. He had not 
iit the lamp and was taking off his coat by 
the light of the gas lamp outside. Now 
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and then he looked round guiltily and 
fearfully. 

“There isn’t any supper,” 
voice said, listlessly; ‘* when 
come in Mrs. Wilkins gave me a cold tater— 
but I couldn’t eat it. It’s there, father, 
if you like. I’m not hungry.” 

The man swallowed something in his 
throat. Then he walked up to the plate 
and suddenly threw its contents savagely 


Sonnie gazed at him in terror, 


Sonnie’s dull 


you didn’t 


into the fire. 
Father !”’ 
“We don’t want no cold pertaters,” 
man cried, rapidly and fiercely, “there’s no 
fairness in this Sonnice—and no 
justice. Why 
others can throw away thousands of pounds 
like the American million- 
about in the Dily Mile ? 
and work, year in, 
body 


the 


world 
should we starve, while 
meal 
read 
grind, 


on one 
aires as | 
Starve—and 
year out. Just and 
together. Just Wot’s life 
to us, Sonnie, but a battle that never ends, 
till we go out of it in a pauper’s coffin ? 
Wots the use of it all ?”’ 

The lad gazed up at him in terror. He 


keeping soul 


keeping alive. 


had never seen his father in this black mood. 
“So long as you keep honest and work,”’ 
‘they'll 


a great 


the bitter, snarling voice went on, 
We're 
They're so busy talking 


let you alone to die. such 
country 
of keeping off 
they let starvation march down the streets. 


you sce, 


these blooming Germans 
Eut I’m done with the goody-goody lot 
and the honest. It don't 
don’t pay. 
marches where 
and I shall feed to-morrow 
and the and the And 
maybe, after that I’ll take you to Brighton. 
Knew a man once who went to Brighton. 
And you'll sit on the sands and watch the 
Like it ? 

Sonnie gazed at 
translucent 
his father drunk ? 

He had no money to buy drink, he had had 
so little work, 


pay, Sonnic, it 
So I'll go in with the others as 
the Devil and 
‘ave a good 


leads you 


next day next. 


waves. 
the speaker with large 


blue eves, half terrified. Was 


and though there was some 


thing cold and harsh and desperate in his 
voice, there was nothing maudlin or in 
coherent. 


“Ts it a fairy tale ?”’ the lad asked wearily 


and uncomprehendingly. good dinner 
every day ? Wot kind of dinner, father > ”’ 
“Turkey and plum-pudding, like the 


gentry.” 


He had taken off his coat and thrown js 
chair. “And mince-pies, 
Chicken, too, and ’ot sausae 
roll. Bacon and eggs for breakfast, sizzling 
in the pan. After to-morrow. Smell it?” 
Father ! 
Was it true 2? Could it be ? : 
“T’d like to give parson something in| 
the foot 
‘ave all that 


across a 


lemonade. 


Bare Mission, if we are going ty | 


’ Sonnie said, blissfully, “Ay 
I'll ‘ave in Mrs. Gubbins and Timmie an | 


Molly. We'll all ’ave a feed. It tel 
me feel as if I'd ’ad a meal, even to ea | 
you. Well, good-night, father. See, its? 


Dawn on Christmas Da 
it's true ?” 


almost dawn 
And—\ 

He had pointed to a faint bar of silver is | 
the ‘““A Merry Christmas, father’ | 
he cried suddenly, looking back to the dat! 
figure which was crossing the floor. “My? 
it’s going to be a ’appy one, ain’t it? 4 
Merry Christmas.” 


you're sure 


sky. 


His father said nothing. Sonnie fl 
asleep, his hands crossed, his pale fa 
wearing still a blissful smile. Harsh an 


truculent to others, his father had neve 
been anything but gentle to him. 
father had promised him chicken, sausag 
roll, nectar and ambrosia. Hs 


father always kept his word. He dream 


lemonade ; 


and smiled 

But no sleep came to the weary a@ 
haggard face in the bed in the corner, é 
the cold, cruel light filtered into the room 
I’ve over!” the moanet 
“T’'ve gone over to the Devil—and the 
no turning back ; but I wish it w 
I wish it was yesterday.” 


man 


gone 


ain't 
yesterday. 


CHAPTER IV 


rHE DISCOVERY 


LI. the house was still when Nim 
crept down to take early service 

the raw new church, and it was nott 
o'clock when he returned. He let hims 


in with his lateh key, but to his amazem 


he was met in the narrow hall by a po 


Phen Elsie came out to him from! 


man 
dining room, which seemed full of peope 

‘Oh, Ninian, you didn't see any@ 
did you 


what ?” 
sir ! 


“See anything See 
rhe Mr. 


diamond is gone, 


nd thrown js 
Ce-pies, and 
Ot sausag 
‘fast, sizzling 
Smell it >” 


‘ 


yMething {or 


going to 


fully. “Ap 
Timmie | 
It make 
even to 
r. See, its? 


istmas Day 


r of silver iz 
as, father’ j 
to the dar 
loor. “My 
uin’t it? 4 


Sonnie 
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Harsh ani 
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brosia. Hs 
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weary @ 
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the room 
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let hims 
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rymple’s diamond. The native servant was 
found by his master unconscious, about 
seven, and the diamond gone. Stolen 
from him!” 

Ninian gazed, appalled. They all began 
to talk then, the only composed member of 
the party being Mr. Dalrymple, who, wearing 
his usual look of stolid imperturbability, 
was drinking a cup of coffee and making a 
few notes in a note book. 

Ninian glanced towards him inquiringly. 


Mr. Inspector tells me they cannot possibly 
sell it. Men like that would be trapped at 
once, if it 7s the ‘ plums’ !” 

“T can’t think how Mr. Dalrymple is 
so calm over it,” Elsie cried. “‘ And on 
Christmas Day, too! Where are you going, 
Ninian ?” 

“To ’phone to Mr. Routh and Daphne,” 
the curate said. ‘“‘ You know Mr. Routh 
was here last night and saw it. He will be 
most interested and concerned.”’ 


_ 


“Tie light showed them Kassim fast asleep on the rug before his master's door"—y. 239, 


i Have you any idea, sir ? ’’ 

Tibby Says the ‘ plums’ are at the root 
of it Mr, Dalrymple spoke without a 
— of a smile—“ but that. I fancy, is 
does not like ‘ plums.’ 
Pelee Says he can answer for the 
"ters of them all. Not one could 
or Carry out such a thing, he 
this course, with a diamond of 
it would not dare dispose al 
London ovary jeweller 
by tne. vs and has a description of it 


All the foreign people are warned. 
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He took his hat and went round the 
corner of the street to the stationer’s, the 
inspector following to ask him if he had 
noticed anything wrong in the morning 
when he went out. Ninian assured him 
there had been nothing. He had gone 
into the kitchen, hearing the cat mewing ; 
had seen nothing there, or on the stairs, or 
hall. No, he did not pass Mr. Dalrymple’s 
room and did not notice anything wrong 
anywhere. The man nodded, 

“We shall have them, I fancy, in a day 
or two, unless they have a clever rogue 
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behind them. ‘ Bolter’s Boy’ is on the loose 
just now, and was seen in a public house 
He has just finished 


If the plumbers 


near here yesterday 
a seven years’ sentence. 
did hear anything—and I understand the 
dining-room door open when Mr. 
Dalrymple told his story—and if ‘ Bolter’s 
Boy’ got hold of the men, then the thing 
might have been done. But we shall have 
them. A diamond might have 
been disposed of. Not one that size. Only 
a very big villain would dare essay (hat. 
And the diamond Mr. Dal- 
rymple’s own keeping till twelve o'clock. 


was 


smaller 


was in 


By the by it was odd about that 
model which this Mr. Routh bought! 
rhey told me about that. An odd co- 
incidence.” 

They were in the stationer’s now, 
and Ninian paid his twopence and 
rang Routh up. For business purposes 
Routh had found a_ telephone _neces- 
sary in his house in more prosperous 
times. He came to it himself at once, 


and Ninian, without waiting, poured forth 
the story. 
There was a slight pause. 


“Did you ever hear of such an extra- 
ordinary thing ?”’ 

‘I can scarcely grasp it!’’ came 
the hollow voice from the other side 

have stolen the diamond? Im- 
possible 

“Tt is gone, and Kassim was found 
unconscious,” Ninian said. ‘‘Is Daphne 
there ? I want to speak to her.’’ 

“Tl go and tell her,” Mr. Routh’s voice 
said, and Ninian turned round to the 


inspector, who said he must be going on. 


rhe two parted. 


‘“ Ninian wants to speak to you at the 
telephone, Daphne ; will you go ? 

Routh had put in his head to 
the little dining-room, where Daphne 
was making the coffee. She had not 
seen him that morning. The telephone 
bell had rung, and she had heard him 
come down hastily to answer it. She 
looked at him eagerly, and ran to kiss 
him. 

‘““A Merry Christmas, Dad! Why ! 
Your face teels quite cold!” 

“Tt is—cold,” Routh said, and, turning 


away from her hastily, went upstairs 
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CHAPTER V 


THE DERELICT COMES HOME 
Ht weeks had gone on and _ nothing 
had been found of the great diamond 
Acting under the inspector's instructions 
and the desire of Scotland Yard, the matter 
was kept possible, and the 
halfpenny Press were skilfully kept in the 
dark. The robbery was not bruited abroad 
“Once let hold of the story 
and all hope of getting it will end,” the 
police said. tell them any- 
thing. Let ’em invent. They won't invent 
the truth, so it won't harm anyone. And 
we'll wait till the thief, or thieves, recover 
and begin to try and sell the 
Then we'll be down on them 
diamond merchant could en- 


as quict as 


them get 


“Refuse to 


enough, 
diamond. 
Only’ a big 
gineer the matter successfully, and _ none 
would touch a vulgar burglary like this.’ 
So there seemed nothing to do but wait 
Events, however, had by no means stood 


still in Brixton and Balham. A strange 
turn of good fortune had _ befallen 
Routh. Rubber shares, he told Daphne 


and Nigel, which he had bought for an old 
had gone up by leaps and_ bounds 
With the money he had started enormous! 


successful cinematograph theatres, he was 


song 


chairman in a number of the companies 
the derelict ship of his fortune, of whi 
he had told Daphne, had, indeed, as she ha 
prophesied, come home richly laden, to port 
His luck had turned. 

At first Daphne had heard with eage! 
delight. No one was happier, gayer thai 
she. Her post at the City office was given 
up Nigel was taken from the City ware 
already back at 
Her father 


house and was 
Brixton. 


installed in 


they had moved from 


knew no rest till she was 

dainty little flat overlooking the Albert 
Hall; she had three servants and a hired 
electric brougham ; she had dainty dresses 


and he was always bringing her home prett 


trifles. He rejoiced in her great beauty ; he 
would sit looking at Daphne, and not at the 
stage, when he took her to the play Daphn 
in a lovely frock and with pearls on het 
fair young neck Ile encouraged her t 
entertain: he encouraged her to go out 


Life was all on oiled wheel it was a it 


life, fragrant and beautiful 
But as the weeks pa sed, Daphne won 


up to realise that money, OF rather t 
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it, is not the only or the bitterest 


want of 
Something was wrong with 


trouble of life. th 1 ; 
her father. In spite of his wealth, in spite of 


the smile ot fortune, he was a changed 
man. He had grown sleepless, too, sleep- 
less and nervous. He was irritable and 
captious. He would not go to Balham. 
He seemed cold to the Bellairs family. 
Almost it seemed as if he avoided them. 
When Ninian came, he was absorbed and 
quiet; all his old friendliness to the young 
man seemed clouded over. 

It was some time before Daphne and her 
lover realised what this meant, and then it 
was a bitter pang to both. 

It was Ninian who first spoke of it. 

They had met one day in the Park by 
appointment, and it was a sunny day in 
February. The curate was looking worn 
and ill, and Daphne’s tender eyes looked at 
him anxiously. 

“Ts anything wrong, Ninian ?” 

“Nothing new, Daphne,’ he said. He 
spoke rather wearily, pushing back his fair 
hair from his forehead. ‘‘ But sometimes 
life presses upon one; the bitterness of 
being able to do so little. Poverty and 
unemployment are dreadful, pressing ques- 
tions. I see no panacea anywhere. Voli- 
ticians fight on the hustings—and _ talk 
and the thing goes on, in this great 
England. She talks so much of her enemies 
without the gates—is she blind to the foes, 
the canker, within? And then—there is 
no use in hiding the fact, darling your 
father is growing cold to me.” 

“ Ninian !”’ 

“Ah, Ido not doubt you,” he said fondly, 
“but, do you know, dearest, that ever 
since this wealth has come to vou I have 
been unhappy? I have seen it would 
mean our parting. Now that you have been 
accustomed to wealth—and I do not mean 
todecry it to you, Daphne—I know too well, 
my darling, what poverty means — I cannot 

to think of your losing all if you 

‘ry me.” 


But, Ninian, my father loves me too 


He leves you /” Ninian said * But he 
has hinted once or twice lately that he 
route not let you marry me. I had a 
my ige talk with him one day T met him on 
os Munster Bridge Ile did not look at 
me. He said ‘Sometimes a man cannot do 


all he 
© would And he said that he would 


die rather than see you poor. And as my 
wife, Daphne—I have only one hundred 
pounds a year—and I have to give away a 
great deal. We cannot see people starve !”’ 
He broke off distressfully. 

“But, Ninian! You will let me help 
you ? For the poor ?” 

“No,” he said. ‘I cannot do it, Daphne. 
Your father would not wish it. Do you 
remember the little lame lad, Sonnie, I took 
you to see once ? He died yesterday— 
the father had disappeared. Sonnie talked 
of you a great deal at the end, when he 
was light-headed—and about the things his 
father had promised.”’ He stopped as if 
thinking. 

““* Daddy couldn’t get ’em arter all,’ he 
said, ‘and that’s w'y ’e went desperate, and 
stole and the police got ’im.’ Poor little 
Sonnie! He is better off—far better where 


he is.’ 

Daphne saw her lover was in a dark 
mood, and she did her best to cheer him. 
He could not withstand her love, her 
gentle serenity. And there was strength, 
as well as gentleness, in Daphne Routh’s 
nature, 

“T give you my word,” she said, “ and 
even dear father could not make me break 
it. I am not afraid of poverty. It is not 
as if I had not had intimate, not a bowing, 
acquaintance with it. Why, Ninian, there 
were days when [ could not afford even a 
cup of tea and roll for lunch in an A.B.C, 
\nd the spring is coming—things must 
mend. We do talk a great deal in Eng- 
land, but, after all, there are wise heads and 
good men at the helm of State.’”’ 

He cheered up and smiled; the sun 
had come out and glittered on the great 
gilt back of the Prince Consort's statue. 
Snowdrops and crocuses were beginning to 
thrust delicate green and white and_ lilac 
buds through the harsh grass. Spring 
would soon be here and the crocuses ablaze 
in St. James’s Park. 

“And has nothing been heard of the 
great diamond ?”’ Daphne asked, as_ they 
moved on. “Is Mr. Dalrymple still with 
you ?” 

“He is quite one of the family,’ 


Ninian 


said, ‘‘ and we all love the old man. But 
he has taken a funny old house on Tooting 
Bee Common, called Magnolia Lodge, where 
a cook and Kassim run the establishment. 
No, nothing has been found out about the 
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diamond mystery yet. He takes it wonder- 
fully calmly.” 

They parted then at the door of Daphne's 
flats, and she went up in the lift, after a 
tight and warm hand-clasp. They had 
smiled in each other's eyes. Ninian went 
off wearing the little posy of white violets 
which Daphne had put in his hand after 
detaching it from her big muff, and it 
seemed to him that the fragrant epitome 
of Daphne herself breathed in his face. 

The refrain of a little song Daphne had 
been wont to sing in the old happy days 
before Mr. Routh had chilled to him, haunted 
Ninian and sang in his ears above all the 
roar and ‘hoot, toot,” and jangle and rush 
of the traffic. 

*“*If you love me as I love you, 
Nothing can ever part us two.” 
anything ever part him 
Ah, surely, surely not! 


Could and 
Daphne ? 
* * * * * 

Daphne was ready for dinner in her pretty 
evening dress of pale blue and silver, about 


seven-thirty, and then she ran into the 
dainty, flower-filled drawing-room. 

Ah! how different it all was from 
Brixton. From coming home with tired 


back and fingers and head and having to 
set to and help Hannah lay the half-dirty 
table cloth. She thought of Brixton as 
she ran about the pretty white and gilt 
room, moving a there—a flower 
here; taking off the lid of the great pot- 
pourri jar, so that the scent of the rose leaves 
should fill all the room ; giving a little poke 
to the scented logs; finally turning to the 
neatly laid row of evening papers on the 
little Moorish the fire. Yes, it 
was good to know no care. 

By and by her father would come in 


cushion 


table by 


and change for dinner—they would sit 
down and the two maids would’ wait 
deftly and silently; after the luxurious 
meal she and her father would come back ; 
sometimes he would telephone for seats 
and take her to a play or concert—or she 


would play to him on the inlaid satin-wood 
piano, 
Everything 

And then she heard his key and ran out to 
the hall, to 
flash of and 
he had brought home Mr. Joseph Ebenfeld. 


She was having good singing lessons 


was Ca and practicable now 


retreat next moment, with a 


disappointment chagrin, for 


And she did so dislike him. 


QUIVER 


When Maggie showed Ebenfeld in—My. 
Routh going to Daphne gave the 
diamond merchant a limp little hand. But 
the eyes of the Neapolitan Greek (Ebenfelg 
being an assumed name and nationality) 
rested upon her admiringly. 

“I hope you don’t mind your fathers 
bringing me home?” he said Suavely 
“The fact is, your father and I had some 
business to talk I have been able 
as perhaps you know, to be of a little = 
to him lately. And we sit on severgl 
boards together. Nothing like success, Miss 


dress 


over. 


Routh, to breed success. Your father js 
going ahead now fast. Strong ahead. He 


will die a rich man.” 

“Tam very glad to hear he is successful,” 
Daphne said, gravely. She took up a fan 
and held it before her sweet, flushed face. 
“But sometimes I think success may bk 
as trying as failure. For my father sleeps 
so badly—and often looks so worn.” 

“Oh, that will pass off,” the other said 
easily. He was moving the diamond stud 
in his shirt-front about. ‘Soon pass off. 
I was saying to him that he and you must 
come away with me this year in the Sybrit 
my new yacht. It is a beauty. Do you 
like yachting ?”’ 

““I—I don’t Daphne said. 
spoke with a little shiver. 
man was growing more and more familia 


know,” 
curious 


She 
The 
and triumphant. 

‘Ah! we must find out. I am sure you 
would like it. We will go far afield. You 
don’t know a lot of Miss Daphne. 
I don’t believe you know how pretty you 
are.” 

Daphne looked at him coldly, but he 
advanced and stood gazing at her across 


things, 


the rug. “As I told your father to-day, 
you don’t realise it. Why, there isn't a 


girl I’ve seen—none of your picture-card 
beauties—fit to hold a 
And if you’ll marry me you'd have carte 
blanche at Worth’s, Elisc’s —TPaquin at 
your feet, and jewels fit for a princess.” 

“Mr. Ebenfeld,” Daphne said coldly 
“pray do not goon. These things do net 
attract me at all. And must I remind you 
again that I am engaged to be married? 


candie to you. 


To a beg sarly parson.” 

He biting the end ol his 
moustache looked at him wit 
Oh. how could het 


drew back, 
Daphne 
a shiver of repugnance. 


father stand him? His eyes looked yellow 
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in this light. They seemed wicked. So did 
his evil, cruel-looking hands. ‘‘And parsons 
are nearly all humbugs. But I shall not 
take ‘No,’ Miss Routh. Not for a little. 
Not quite yet I think. You think it all 
over.” 

What did the man mean ? 
and began to tap the end of a cigarette on 
his gold box. He looked at her with a 


He sat down 


cruel smile. 

“Your father will have something to 
say, I think. And as you are as yet only 
nineteen I think we must consult your 
father.” 

He broke off then, for Routh came in. 

Mr. Routh looked very handsome in 
his correct evening clothes and he towered 
over the Greek—but he appeared worn and 
haggard; his eyes were hollow. He kissed 
Daphne lightly, and the next moment 
the little chime of Japanese bells sounded 
and they went in to dinner. 

Nigel came in, after soup, and the con- 
versation was easier. Nigel was full of life 
and hope. He was doing very well. He 
loved his work, life for him was radiant—it 
was Paradise after the tea-warchousce. 

Routh looked at him, and his heavy look 
lifted. After dinner Daphne played for 
them. He and Ebenfeld talked in under- 
tones, but Nigel did not leave his sister’s 
side and Ebenfeld had no further chance of 
any conversation with her. 

Just before the guest left the two elder 
men went out into the little smoke-room, 
and Daphne and Nigel were left together. 

“Why does father ask that horrid man ?”’ 
he said then, taking an easy chair, Daphne 
on the rug at his feet. He stroked her fair 
hair. “Why, Daphne, he isn’t a bit of a 
gentleman. And father never toadied to 
tich people. Father is looking ill and worn. 
I don’t think success has suited him, But 
he is so awfully good to you and me. He 
Wants me to ride and is buying a horse for 
me. He asked me the other day if Brase 
hose was better than the tea-warehouse, 
then laughed and looked so happy. But 
the look went in a 
sighed.”’ 


moment and he 


“He does not sleep well,” Daphne said. 

[ hear him murmur and groan his 
sleep I think it is his business in the City. 
You know what the Bible says about those 
Who make haste to be rich piercing them 
selves through with sorrows? | 
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sometimes think we get all the sunshine of 


” 


it, and Dad all the worry. 

They did not say more then; both were a 
little puzzled. Their father had often been 
full of care in the old days, had known 
black moods—but this was something 
different. The shadow never lifted at all. 
Daphne had an odd idea sometimes that he 
looked as if shadowed and pursued. And 
how absurd that was, when care could 
not ride behind him any more! 


* * * * * 


Mr. Routh sat on in the luxurious little 
snuggery after Ebenfeld had gone, his 
lean figure almost lost in the big velvet 
chair. The leaping flames of the logs lit 
his handsome, worn face, the deep lines 
round the tired eyes, their sombre gaze, 
restless and uneasy. 

“Bound, body and soul,”” he murmured, 
faintly. ‘‘ Bound! Captive, soul and body ! 
‘The wages of sin is death’! Death to 
the soul! But I sinned for them—for 
their sakes—and I'll pay the price! Only 
—if Daphne holds out—there may _ be 
trouble. And I cannot—she must never 
marry Ebenfeld ... i could not stand 
that. Only she must give up Ninian— 
Ebenfeld would never go to extremities. 
He dares not!’’ He rose, sighed wearily, 
and sat down at the desk. “A girl easily 
forgets—and he is right so far. Daphne 
has not seen the world. She must forget 
Ninian Bellairs. He demands that Bellairs 
is dismissed ! I—must do it!” 

He took up the pen and wrote rapidly, 
then sealed the note and rang the bell for it 
to be taken out to the post. 

“Tt will satisfy him so far, that Ninian is 
not allowed to come here,’’ he muttered. 
‘After that I can do no more and I shall 
not !”’ 

But he knew in spite of these words that 
he had begun an unequal struggle. That 
he had sold himself to a tyrant who would 
extort the uttermost farthing. Sending 
off Ninian Bellairs was only the beginning 
of the end. ‘“ The wages of sin is death.” 
Sin is a tyrant who knows no pity, no 
compassion, who will draw the last drop of 
blood. 

Ninian got the letter next day and read 
it with a sudden contraction of the heart. 

Mr. Routh wrote stiffly that he could no 


longer consent to the engagement. Daphne 
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had been too young to know her own mind 


Circumstances had altered the case. He, 
Ninian, had no income on which to marry, 
and no influence. The thing must end, 
and Mr. Routh could no longer permit 
Daphne to see or mect him. 

The curate took the letter to his father 
ind Bellairs shook his head. He looked at 
Ninian pitifully. 

‘T met Routh in the City the other day,” 
he said, ‘‘ and he avoided me. I feared this, 
Ninian—I feared it!” 

‘TI shall not see her 
try tosee her. But I shall write to Daphne. 
I shall never give her up. And I know she 
will be true to me. I know it, father.” 

The other man sighed a little. He and 


Ninian said, “ or 


his wife talked it over. Daphne they 
loved like a daughter. But would she be 
strong enough to hold out ? 

‘IT do not understand Mr. Routh,” Mrs. 
Bellairs said 
on he has changed to us. It Is a com 


plete mystery. And he 


** Ever since he began to get 


looks a most 
unhappy man. But God knows best—we 
can only leave it all in His hands!”’ 

Ninian, after a long day's parish visiting 
came home by Tooting Bec and looked in 
on Mr. Dalrymple. He told the old Scot 
the story and Dalrymple looked at him 
keenly. 

“Tf she’s worth your loving, she'll stick 
* Maybe, we 


a bit of the cleansing 


to you, my boy,” he said 
all need the furnace 
fire—if we are to go through the long road 
of life with a touch of that sympathy 
and understanding which alone make lite 
worth living. Rich, happy, prosperous 
people don’t hear half the music in the big 
orchestra of life. They don't hear the 
minor melodies ; the fine crash of conflict 
and victory. So, maybe, that sweet little girl 
will be all the better for a time of stress. 
She'll come out all right, if [ read human 
nature, and if she’s all vou sav. You know 
I never knew her. If it’s red gold in her soul 
if I mistake not she will be a better woman 


for knowing pain and parting. And as for 


} 
you—yvyou know how to wait.” 


Ninian wrung the old, horny hand Ile 


had always liked Mr. Dalrymple.“ Life i 
a bit of a puzzle, su ometimes,”” he said 
‘as big a puzzle as who stole your diamond 


Why on earth don’t they try to sell it 2 I 


can’t think it was the * plums 


“Someone behind them, maybe,’’ Da! 


rymple spoke quite calmly. ‘“ But we can 
So can Scotland Yard.” 

Daphne 
She would 
‘nothing should ever 


bide our time. 
Ninian went away cheered up. 
sent him a loving little note. 
obey her father, but 
part they two.” 


CHAPTER VI 
‘LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION’ 
PRING 


sweetest month in all the year. Even 


came, and May, the fairest 


in London the delicate pink and green of her 
garment is unstained ; she laughs, the tears 
of April scarce dry, the hint of summer 
The tlower- 
women’s baskets were full of jonquils and 


roses dawning in her cheeks. 


tulips and the pale gold of the daffodils 
frown was full, the new Parliament was in 
its early prime. All the world seemed to 
be voung, for a little, and to smile with the 
young of the year. 

But there had never seemed so strange a 
Hitherto, it had 


always brought her a vague promise the 


spring to Daphne Routh. 


promise of May which is breathed in the 
ecstasy of Heine’s song. She played it to 
herself sometimes, on the satinwood piano 
and then burst into tears. ‘ Der wiinder- 
chonen Monat Mai.” 

No, this vear the glory had gone, and 
there were ‘‘ tears, not dew.’ The scent 
of the datfodils had no exquisite secret for 
her blushing face Ninian was banished, 
Joseph Ebenfeld came often, and her father 
looked at her with haggard eves. 


It was like the verse in the old Scottish 


classic—that rural tragedy which is un- 


surpassable : 


*My mither didi 


But she looked fa t 


till my heart was like to 

What was the look Daphne had grown to 
see in her father’s face 2 A look that 
terrified her that her, that 
turned her cold 

It was alo k of fear! 

And why should he tear ? 

She had told him she could never marry 
Ebenfeld——would rather and he had 
gazed at her with 


perplexed 


aid nothing, enly 
that sad and dreadful look 

‘Very well, Daphne. Very well.” 

Still Ebenfeld came and would take no 
‘You'll think it over was all he 


denial 
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said. Daphne left his gifts unopened—it 


was no use returning them ; she sent his 
orchids to a hospital and told him so. She 
was coldly, gently polite. She would not 
hear a word of love. And then one day the 
crisis came. 

She was going to be presented at Court 
by an old friend of her father’s, the wile of 
a celebrated military expert, and, the week 
before, Joseph Ebenfeld said he would bring 
her a necklace to wear. 

‘T shali wear nothing but father’s pearls,” 
the girl said firmly, at which he only smiled 
and spread out his hands. 

“Wait till vou see them! The woman 
never lived who could withstand the glitter 
of diamonds.” 

In vain Daphne begged her father not 
to let the Greek come to the house. He 
would only look at her dully. * It is no 
use telling him, Daphne. He comes.” 

‘But, father 

“JT dare not offend him, Daphne. ] 


dare not. Ife—he helped me once out 
of a great trouble. And—by and by he 


will let you alone.” 

Ebenfeld had come to dinner as usual, 
and afterwards Daphne was plaving to them ; 
then he asked her to come to the fire and 
see something he had brought for her. 

A long case of red velvet, in which, on a 
white satin bed, there lay a necklace of 
gleaming and glittering white fire. He 
took them out and laid them in Daphne's 
hand—the girl retreating, and yet her eyes 
fixed upon them. The hard, wicked gleam 
of the stones seemed almost to petrify her. 

They seemed to petrity Routh also. 

“These are for you, if you will wear 
them,” Ebenfeld said ;: “they are of the 
very best in the market. I used up all my 
remaining stock— they are matchless. Each 
of them is worth a thousand pounds. You 
hold a queen’s ransom in your hand ! 
These are better than the things the Queen 
had made from the cuttings of the Cullinan. 
In fact I have exhausted my stock to get 
this pertect and am going over shortly to 
Amsterdam to get something clse cut. A 
big stone | pure hased lately 

He looked over at Routh as he spoke 
Routh was bending to light a cigar. Daphne 
felt as if there was something electric im 
the air, but she laid the stones back in the 
rich white sa’ in bed 


‘ They are ve but, ot ¢ ourse, cennot 


wear them. I thank you. I thank you 
very much.” 

“Why can you not wear them?” 

He spoke in a curious low voice, looking 
over the slender girlish figure. ‘‘ Do you 
realise,’ he said softly, ‘all that those 
stones nwan ? If anything happened to your 
father —in business, I mean—-he has very 
little money! He could tell you so. I 
know all his affairs. He is living now up 
to every penny of his means. He does not 
keep a son at Oxford for nothing—or pay for 
this flat, and all in it - No, please don’t 
interrupt me, this is my business. And 
you wouldn't like to go back to Brixton, 
would you, and the typewriter? To the 
bargains at the sales? That pretty dress 
was not bought at a sale, now was it? 
Well, if anything happened—and__ things 
do happen —and you had these stones, and 
would marry me, care and poverty never 
could touch you. I'd settle a lot of money 
on vou. You'd have finer jewels than any 
woman out of the Courts of Europe. You 
could do a heap of good. You could endow 
churches. I'd buy an_ estate, and you 
could be Lady Bountiful—you could start 
soup kitchens and refuges, and help the Lady 
Mayoress at the Mansion House with her 
Embankment charities.” 

He stopped then, sneering. Daphne was 
looking at him quietly. ‘ Mr. Ebenfeld,” 
she said, ‘‘ not even all these things could 
make me happy, if I had sold my soul.” 

‘Sold your—soul!” 

“In exchange for a soul! 1 love Ninian 
Bellairs. I shall never, never marry anyone 
clse Not all the wealth of this great 
London could help me if I had broken his 
heart and my own. How could it? You 
will please believe me now, once and for 
ever!” 

There was a surprising strength and 
decision in her girlish voice. Routh, with 
hidden face, dropped his hand and suddenly 
looked at the Greek. 

A stranee, long look. 

“So that's your decision?” Ebenfeld 
cried. ‘' Well, it's good you know your own 
mind. And | may lock up the diamonds 
and let ‘em be sold. That new American 
potted-meat man heard I'd a lot of new 
stones and was inquiring about ’em. I'll 
let him know. But—lI should think you'd 
better not be quite final. For, you see, 
there may be another side to the question, 
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another facet, so to say,”’ he laughed, noise- 
lessly. ‘‘ You what ambition won’t 
do—feay may! Ask your father! Ask him 
if it wouldn’t be better and safer, perhaps, 
knowing all he and I know, for you to be on 
I’ve been known to be 
rather nasty if I’m roused. Rather nasty!” 

“Are you threatening me?” Daphne 
cried. She looked at her father in amazc- 
ment, opening her hazel eyes. “Surely, 
dear father, we had better end this?” 

He looked up then, and passed his hand 
wearily over his forehead. He had been 
obliged to see the doctor lately, about his 
heart, and it leaped curiously and irregu- 
He felt cold and weak and 
shivering. A curious impassive, impersonal 
feeling possessed him—as if nothing 
mattered very much, as if even the rearing 
billows did not matter. That was merely 
physical. He would fear and dread again. 

* Better go now, [benfeld,’’ he said dully. 
“T—don’t feel very well. You and I will 
talk this over. Daphne is right. There 
can be no threats—for her—no threats !”’ 

All right—talk it over.” 

I-benfeld looked at him coldly but cruelly 
—at the leaden grey of the face, the deep 
bags under the sad eyes, the blue tint of 
the face. Louth did look ill. 

“T'll take these away,” he said, “ and 
Potted Meat may have them for Princess 
Potted Meat. She thing 
when she sees it. And he’s rich enough to 
buy the Koh-i-noor or the great Dalrymple 
Diamond (wonder if it’s turned up, by the 
by ?) or a slab of the Cullinan if it had 
been for sale.’ 

He walked to the hall and Routh, fol 
lowing, helped him on with his sable-lined 
They rang for the lift. 
““Make her see reason soon,” 


see, 


my good side ? 


larly now. 


knows a good 


coat. 
the other 
whispered, “for I’m sick of the business. 
Make her see reason soon!” 
To all of which Routh said nothing at all. 
He went back to the little drawing room 
and sat and 


down, Daphne, secing how 


ill he looked, brought a cushion for his 
head. He took a little bottle from his 
pocket and swallowed a_ tabloid. Tle 


looked at her wearily. 

“Daphne, I think I'll here,” he 
Said ‘T did not sleep well all this week. 
I——like to think of you beside me 
little girl.’ She 
hand 


doze 


don’t go, 
sat down and stroked his 
\h, how ill he looked, and how tired. 


As he slept, Daphne watched him with 


troubled eyes. Even Ebenfeld and his 
diamonds, his pertinacity and his cool 
refusal to accept her rejection, faded 


away before her trouble on her father’s 
behalf. She knew he was not well. He 
had fainted one day, and the doctor had 
told her he must be “ very careful.” He 
was “not to worry.” Her father had 
laughed at her fears. He would be all 
right when the summer came. They would 
go down to Oxford and sce Nigel. That 
always did him good. But he grew to look 
worse and worse, and always after a visit 
from Ebenfcld—ah ! how she had grown to 
hate the man—her father seemed ghastly. 

Then why did he not refuse to see the 
Greek ? 

Alas, the answer came like a flash, almost 
before she knew. ‘‘ Because he fears him!” 

Why? Why? What did it all mean? 

Daphne sat on the white bearskin rug, 
and by and by the maid looked in and the 
girl bade her gently go to bed. She would 
turn out the hall lights. 

“My father is asleep, and I don’t want to 
disturb him,” 
“You go to bed, Nancy. 

Good-night, miss.”’ 

The white-capped maid went off and 
Daphne turned down the electric light in 
the hall. Then she returned to her brooding 
reverie. The silvery chimes of the little 
clock struck twelve and she put on more 
Her father’s pale face was 
could see how 

She turned 
and tried to 
first seemed 


she said, in her gentle voice. 
Good-night.” 


wood and coal. 
thrown back. 
changed and 
the 
remember 
changed. 
“IT think it was about the time we got 
rich,”’ she decided, ‘‘ when he took to going 
out to Mr. Ebenfeld’s at night, and Eben- 
feld used to come to us. 1 remember his 
staying till past midnight one night. And 
then father said he was getting on splendidly 
in the City—and was taking a new office in 
Leadenhall Street, and we must move away 


Daphne 
lined it 
memory 
was he 


was. 
back pages of 


when it 


from Brixton. And then he grew cold to 
Ninian—my poor Ninian! and told me 
Ninian had no influence and would never 
get a church, and Ebenfeld grew more 
persistent. That man—that man 1s at the 


root of it all. He is my father’s evil genius! 
But why, why 


\gain the pitiless question 
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“My father is no coward—he 
She broke off then. Her father had 


begun to speak and mutter in his sleep, 
restlessly moving his head from side to side. 
Daphne heard, almost unconsciously, afraid 


to stir and waken him. It was so long 
since he had slept. 

“T tell you, it was all quite simple! The 
old man has no idea—I must have taken 
up the wrong stone—they were both rolled 
in tissue paper. It is all confused in my 
mind now Or he took it and 
gave Kassim the model instead of the 
Dalrymple Diamond ..! It was a trick 


of the Devil’s. I tell you I did not mean 
to steal it! Did not know till I got here! .. 


Never! But the thing was there—as if it 
was fate . And of course Ebenfeld of 
all men in England Ibenfeld was the 
only man who could help me A 


cunning, clever villain! He said he would 
give me two thousand a year for it, till he 
could take it over to Holland—and _ break it 
up put it on the market slowly, when 
the outcry had died down—and then more. 
He said nothing about Daphne, then. My 
little girl! It is only now putting 
on the screw Daphne and Ninian ! 
Poor Ninian... And Nigel! It 
for the sake of the poor children—the poor 


children ‘Don't let her earn her own 


he is 
now. 


Was 


living like me,’ my poor Molly said. She 
never forgot her singing days, in_ that 
wretched concert company. ‘No one 


knows a girl’s battle with the world if she’s 


poor and pretty. Don’t let her rough it, 
as I did.’ I promised—I 
Ninian! Daphne! Molly!” 


He muttered the names again and again. 


promised 


He repeated a great deal of this over and 


over. 

Daphne heard, and her face grew chill 
and her heart contracted. Slowly, but 
quite surely, the truth burst in upon her. 


She was a clever girl and she pieced it all 
together. She had to go over it in her mind, 
putting it like the 
puzzle, as the weary voice went on telling 


together pieces ot a 
and re-telling the story. She could remem 
if the the little 
Harrod’s on Christmas Eve 
table. Het 
would take the model of the 
to Mr He 


ere had met old Dalrymple 


ber from very beginning 
expedition to 
and the 


father said he 


seeing models on the 


Dalrymple Diamond Bellairs. 


had gone and t 


with the real diamond ! 


QUIVER 


She had never seen Mr. Dalrymple, by 


Ninian had told her a great deal about him 

Very soon after Christmas her father had 
begun to object to her going to Balham, an 
in the few times she had gone the old Sen 
had not Ninian told her } 
had taken an old house on Tooting Be 


been there. 


Common. Daphne remembered the name 


Magnolia Lodge. As she sat here 


and cold, and the weary voice rambled 


on and on, Daphne took a sudden strange 
resolve. 
She would go to-morrow and tell Mf 
Dalrymple all! 
It was the only thing to do. Ninian ha 
told her he was a fine old man, a curioy 
old man, “ not the least like other people 


* He is the strangest old man I know 


her lover said, ‘‘so crystal clear and ye 
so deep. You think you see him at a glanee 
and then suddenly find you are out @ 


your depth. 
through trouble and 


He says everyone should go 
that fair 
weather people are no good at all. They 


adversity ; 


have been to school. He gives me 


almost nothing for charity though he iss 


never 


rich He spends almost nothing. He savs 
five hundred pounds covers all he wants 
And yet all the time I feel as if 

were watching us all—and thinking, ai 


judging. 
**My father is falling into a pit of despair 


what he has done is killing him,” Dapho 
thought. ‘‘Only this strange old ma 
can tell me what to do. I do not te 
afraid! Or at least, not yet. I do mt 


think Ebenfeld has cut up the diamond yet 


That is what he meant to-night. How b 
sneered as he looked at father. He has 
all in his cruel, pitiless hands and is crushing 
us to death. But I shall free you, father 

I shall free you!” 

But what if Dalrymple proceeded 
against him? Had him arrested? Her 
father, who—had stolen the diamond? 
Kept the secret that what the thieves took 
was only the model, while he, the re 
thief, had the gem! 

“T can’t help it Daphne thought 
despairingly, ‘I tell him—must 
fide. He must let my father go! I™ 
vo down on my knees. We will give batt 
all we have Be quite, quite pool and 6° 
away to the Colonies, where Nigel and? 
will repay every penny though we live 0 
acrust and work our fingers to the bom 
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Yes, yes, he will be merciful, only I must 
lift this load of guilt from my father’s heart.’’ 

But she would tell him nothing yet. 
He was too ill to bear the strain of anguish 
and fear. She would go to Tooting Bee 
and confide the bitter secret to the old man. 
He would tell her what to do. Then she 
and her father would escape—leave Eng- 
land for ever. 

And Ninian ? Her lover ? 

She hid her face in her hands then and 
sobbed. Ninian, so patient with sin, so 
pitiful ? 

“He will not be hard,’’ Daphne thought. 
“He will never, never be hard! Some time 
—in God’s good time—He will perhaps 
give us back to each other. And even if 
not—still it will be His will. And ‘In His 
will is our peace.’ ”’ 

The words Ninian had written in her 
little 4 Kempis came to the heart-broken 
girl, as she crouched down on the rug. 
Then one struck the clock and her 
father roused and shivered, and by and by 
sat up. 

“Daphne, I been 
muttered, “‘quite a long sleep. 
perchance to dream ; ay, there's 
—Hamlet, isn’t it? Poor child! 
have been sitting up ? 
Daphne 

“The room is quite warm, dear father,” 
the girl said. She and, shivering a 
little, looked up in his grey and haggard 
face. Ah! He had sinned for the love of 
her and Nigel! How could she judge him ? 


from 


asleep,”” he 
‘To sleep! 
the rub’ 
And you 
Are you not cold, 


have 


“You look so tired—vyou—did not. rest 
well! I could sce that you had bad 
dreams! But come to bed n mw, dear. 


Come to bed ! ” 
She went with him to his room, and they 
parted, her father kissing her a fond good- 
night. The tie between these two was one 
of exceeding tenderness 
“Good-night, dear heart,” 


Routh said, 
sleep well, 


As Burns’s mother used to 
say to him when she kissed him good- 
might; ‘A soond sleep and a_ blytlhe 


Waukenin’,’ 

His smile was so lo, ing that Daphne felt 
4 great lump rise in | it 
if grief i 

gniel and terror and anguish seized her in 
a frac 

She waved het to at 

le door and could sink down 

meaty and hold his the 

le seemed always cold. 
684 


ier throat Was as 


hand him 


him 


see 


hands to blaze. 


5 


Daphne ran into her own bedroom and 
cast herself on the bed. Her sobs broke 
forth wildly. ‘‘ A blythe waukenin’, 

‘““God help me,” she sobbed, ‘‘ God help 
us all!” 


CHAPTER VII 
PANSY PRICE’S DAUGHTER 


HEN Daphne woke from a very short 


and troubled sleep, it was to find 
a wild hurricane blowing—her windows 
rattled and the wind seemed to find an 


entry everywhere. It shricked round the 
flats ; in the Park people had great difficulty 
in holding on to hats and umbrellas. One 
of the wildest storms of the year was raging 
over England. 

Daphne found her father was not yet up; 
she waited till luncheon, then went out 
without disturbing him, leaving a message 
that she might be late for tea as she had 
several engagements. The day 
dark, so rain-drenched, that it might have 
been November instead May. Even 
the hard gilt back of the Vrince’s statue 
under its gaudy canopy in the Park was 
dull and discoloured. 

Daphne hired a taxi-cab and got through 
her messages, but it was four o'clock before 
she had finished and could think of Tooting 
Bee. Then she went by train to Balham. 

Intuitively her feet took her up the familiar 
way to Acacia Road. As the 
wild wind on the Common her heart seemed 
to contract with pain and fear. All the 
world on this wild day seemed, like herself, 


Was 50 


ot 


she faced 


in tumult. The great trees in the avenue 
swayed and creaked and bent. Daphne 


felt a curious relief in the physical battle— 
the conflict with the clements as she fought 
her way under the roar of the wind up 
towards the Streatham end of the Common. 

It appeared that Magnolia Lodge was in 


a corner of the great avenue. It might 
have been miles out of London in the 
country, sO apart was it, so shut off by 


giant elms from even the life of the Common. 
A message boy, who had given up attempting 
head 

He 
looked up at the girl with rather surprised 
She the he had 
the avenue. 


to ride his bievele and was leading it 
down, gave Daphne the information. 


eve was only woman 


met in 


Dapinne’s blown 


hair 


red-brown was 
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across her face, her cloak was drenched, 
the white swathing folds of the motor veil 
clasped the sweet oval of her face in nun- 
like folds. 

‘Quite a ’urricane, ain’t it, miss ? 
‘Seen nothing like it for years, park- 
! There'll be a lot o’ wrecks to- 
think. Yes, Magnolia Lodge is 
the corner—you can’t mis- 
Belongs to the gent ‘as the 
Chinese, I’ve ’eard say.’ 


” 


he 
said. 
keeper says 
I'd 
there 
it. 
black servant 
Daphne could see the green and moulder- 
ing gate of the lodge then, and she made 


night, 
over in 


take wot 


for it. 

It was a very old building of red brick, 
so thickly covered by ivy and the magnolia 
tree, that the windows were sunken in, like 


the eves in an old man’s face. The door 
was green, the path almost a swamp. 
\ little farmyard behind had a hen run 
and a cobbled yard. The thick laurel 
bushes which surrounded the house were 
rocking to and fro in the wild embrace of 
the wind—they swept against Daphne as 
she passed in and at last found an old bell 
hanging by the door. She was so tired 
with her battle with the elements that she 
had almost forgotten to fear, but fear and 


memory came back to her as Kassim showed 
her into a gloomy stone-paved passage, and 
the chill of the house seemed to steal through 
her bones 

‘Will your master see me? This is my 
card,”’ 

had written, ‘‘On im- 
She waited some time ; 


Underneath she 


portant business.’ 
then she heard a slow step. The room was 
so dark that Daphne could scarcely see him. 
It full 


tapping branches of ivy and flat magnolia 


scemed of the storm, too, from the 


leaves, which swept across the small panes, 
but a kind of hush seemed to descend upon 
it and upon Daphne as the old man entered 


and, coming near, held out his hand. 
It is Ninian Bellairs’s Daphne, isn't 
it 2 
The voice was so kind that the wild 
tumult of Daphne's heart seemed to quicten 
little And then the old man seemed to 
uddenly how wet she was, and he 
ie a little exclamation and, advancing 
ott loal 
Vive cle oung lady, you are very wet 
and Wassim shall take this away and bring 
yu hawl, Put your feet up on the 
nder and dry then. It is a perfect hurri 


cane ; the wind is wild. 
shall bring 


Will you sit there» 
Kassim The red Indian 
shawl, Kassim, and tea—as soon as may be. 
Tea and cake.” ‘ 

Savah Tuan.,”’ 

The girl found herself pushed gently 


tea 


into a big chair by the warm fire—her 
little drenched feet on the fender, The 


room was still so dark she could scarcely 
see her kind host 
grey face and keen, kindly eyes. 


merely an outline of g 
He only 
saw a small oval, with large lustrous eves 
and ruddy hair which the girl pushed back 
He gave a little start as his eyes rested upon 
her, and then he sighed : 

“Fancy, I suppose 

“ Did 


Daphne asked. 


mere fancy!” 


you speak, Mr. Dalrymple?” 


“Tt’s a way, a bad habit I’ve got into, 


Dalrymple said. ‘Comes of living 
much alone. We get into the way of 
thinking of the dead so much. We find 
ourselves talking to them! Always think- 
ing of them. I knew a man, once, who 
alwavs wrote to his mother, long after she 
was dead—wrote, and put the _ letters 
away. He said just to write, ‘My dear 
Mother,’ and tell her everything, heartened 
him up. Made him feel quite near her, as 
if she were still alive. Ah, well, as we 
grow older, my dear, the veil wears thin 
thin. Sometimes it’s just like a must at 
the end—a grey cloud between us—and 


breaks the mist and 
were, all the time. 


” 


Death is the sun that 
shows us how 
Near—to the other world ! 

Daphne was listening to him with eaget 
frightened eyes. Her heart still beat wildl 
Yet she had an odd feeling as if the old 
man talked on to give her time to recover. 

‘“‘T—I—wanted to see you, Mr. Dalrymple 
—to tell you something—consult you.’ 
“Yes 2? But you must take the tea hist 

said. ‘‘ That Kassim. You 
bring the lamp yet. Now I am 
You must drink t 

You see, Ninial 


besides being @ 


near we 


he will do, 
needn't 
going to pour this out. 

before you say anything. 
friend of mine, 


and I must look after you 


Is a great 


kind of cousin 


Thank you—thank you!” 

Gradually her wild fear slippimg 
from het Phe old man's voice had an 6 
ellect had the atmosphere ol the que 
cottage— the still serenity of the pla 


And yet this man before her was the ownel 
the 


ot great Dalrymple Diamond. This 
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there 
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quiet, homely old man—and at his command, 
‘ he so wished, would be vengeance, re- 
prisal, prison, the dock! Daphne's heart 
began to beat again. She put down the cup. 

“Sir—T can’t drink it—accept of your 
hospitality, your kindness till I tell you— 
till I speak.” 

“Would you rather not ?”’ he said. “Is 
You are not going to 


it so verv dreadful ? 
2 Are you afraid of 


Ninian, are you 
being poor? Many women are. I know 
think happiness lies in a draper’s 


shop!” 

Daphne burst into sudden tears. 

“We were happiest when we were poor,” 
she sobbed. ‘‘ Oh, far, far happier. When 
we are poor we think poverty is the only 
trouble—but there are others that sting us 

pierce us—with a keener pang.” 

“You are young to find that out,”’ the 
old man said, almost tenderly ; ‘“ dry your 
eyes, poor lassie. Tell me all the trouble. 

How did she ever tell him ? How did it 
ever all come out ? Daphne never knew. 

She could see the old man start. Once 
e raised his hand sharply. Once he spoke 
aloud. 

“T remember wondering if that were 
possible, when they did nothing, and no 
liamond came into the market,”’ and then 
he went back to his silent listening, his 
patient, courteous attention, until Daphne 
finished the recital 

“Oh sir, sir! You will have merey! 
Have mercy on my father! Ile is so ill! 
It is killing him !”’ 

“T saw him once in the City lately,” 
Dalrymple said ‘unknown to him. I 
thought it Was a worn face Once JT— 
vondered--then thought it a wild fanev. 
I made up my mind to wait and see. I 
Know that fellow Ebenfeld. He is a rascally 
Neapr litan Greck—not a nice combination, 


He IS lit for anything. So he got your 
in his clutches? Well, we must 
think what is best to do!” 
Oh, sir, if you could spare my father! 
_ He looked at het consideringly then ; 
Mhoughtful, Scottish forchead was bent 
Is hand 


} ll try, lassie,”” Ine ud, try, He 
iy Have a hint—he shall get away, if I 
nage it. He looked—very ill But 
must be vot Eebenfeld must 
‘apped, and he is a slippery cel The 


first sign of our moving and he will be off 
to Holland. Once he is there he can hide 
the stone, get it cut up, and then we 
could never trace it. It is difficult to know 
what to do. But now you must drink this 
tea.” 

He brought it over to her side and Daphne 
drank thirstily. Her heart was full of pain 
and trouble, though the worst was past. 
How could” her father escape ? Where 
would he go? The doctor had especially 
said all excitement must be avoided. 
There was silence in the dark little room. 

Mr. Dalrymple seemed thinking deeply. 

Suppose we send Kassim for Ninian ? ” 
he suggested then, but Daphne shook her 
head. 

“Not yet, please—not yet! I feel as if 
I could not bear it—to tell him—till my 
father knows what I have done.” 

‘“ Ave, that’s so. I like your spirit,” he 
said. He looked at her suddenly. ‘* What 
made you first think of coming hcre and 
telling me ?’ 

I had heard of you,’’ Daphne said. 
She looked up at him with tear-drenched 
eves shining out of her small, white face. 
The old man gave another little start. 
“Ninian told me a great deal about you, 
and though I never knew many Scottish 
people my mother always liked them. 
She said the kindest man she ever met was 
a Scot!” 

“Your mother ? She was English ?” 

was a singer,” Daphne said, a 
little sobbing catch still in her voice; the 
pitiful sound a child makes when grief is 
past. ‘If mother had lived, father never 
would—never would have—thought of this. 
They loved each other so dearly and 
mother’s spirit was so strong. She used 
to say nothing in the world was worth 
sinning for.” 

“A singer ? In London ? 

she never got on very Daphne 
said. ‘She was out at the Cape once and 
toured in South Africa. She met her 


” 


Scottish triend there. 
‘God bless my soul! And they talk of 
novels 
“Sip 2” 
They talk of romance!’ Dalrymple 
had got to his teet: “What was your 
mother’s name, child 
“ Molly Carew. But her platform name 


was Pansy Price.”’ 
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He lifted his hands in the air and let 
them fall. He said, ‘“‘Aye, aye! Aye, 
aye!” and then stooped and laid his hand 


‘‘My dear,” he 
to find you— 


The ways 


on Daphne’s_ shoulder. 
said, ‘‘I came to England 
to find Pansy Price’s children. 
of the Lord are wonderful and His paths 
past finding out. If your father had only 
waited, poor soul! I brought the diamond 
as an inheritance for Pansy’s children!”’ 

Daphne leaped to her feet then, and it 
was as if a blaze of sunshine illumined all 
the room. 

“Then you will not prosecute my father, 
sir? You will him ? My poor 
father. For our sakes and my mother’s ?” 

She looked up at him with the very eyes 
of the dead singer. 

Dalrymple sighed deeply. It 
almost as if it was not to Daphne he spoke 
but to an unseen listener, as he said slowly 
in the tender Scottish voice : 

“T’ll do all I your 
shall never fear 


forgive 


seemed 


father—he 
because of me!” 


can ior 


* * + * * 


He helped the girl on with her cloak after 
that, and Kassim went for two taxi-cabs. 
The night still wild, when Mr 
Dalrymple put Daphne into hers later, he 
He gave the 


was and 
could scarcely hold on his hat. 
chauffeur directions and then paid him. 

and don’t tell your father 
he whispered, “ till I see what 


‘Go home 
anything,” 
I can do 
We must not 

God bless you sir, 


I am going to see the inspec tor. 
benfeld.”’ 


and good-bye.” 


alarm 


Dalrymple smiled at that. 
‘IT don't 
me and 


mean it ever to be good-bye 
Pansy’s children,’’ were 
his last then he back, 
and Daphne’s taxi-cab hummed away in 
the wild the 
branches of the great avenue. 

Then master and 
into the ‘Scotland 
Dalrymple briefly, 


between 


words, and moved 


wind and under swaying 
Kassim got 


Yard,” Mr. 


‘and as quick as 


KKassim’s 
other 


you can.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


ri LAST OF THE DIAMOND 


“<= IMEONE wants you at the telephone 
sir.” 
Joseph Ebenfeld rose rather impatiently 


He had been about to close his office an) 
ring for a taxi-cab. He meant to dine and 
go to the play. It was a wild night and he 
had no particular engagement, and there was 
no one in the Inxurious house in Park Lane 
Society had been oddly 
charms of Mr, Josep! 
Ebenfeld. He was asked to very few houses 
People fought him. Even Cit, 
acquaintances did not take him home, And 
Daphne Routh 
would not even 
diamonds 

He had not made up his mind as to his 
or how far he could put the 


to welcome him 


impervious to the 
shy of 


would not marry him— 


} 


be tempted by the 


next move 
screw on Routh. 

‘Routh looks so ghastly ill,” he had 
cogitated once or twice, ‘ and of course he 
knows that if I pull down the house of cards 
about him I bury myself in the ruins also! 
Accessory to the theft. I never feel safe 
so long as I have it about me. I must get 
over to the factory, pick my men, and get 
it cut up.” 

He went to the desk now, and took uy 
the telephone receiver and listened. As he 
did so his face took a yellowish tinge, the 


hard lines deepened. ‘‘ ‘ Scotland Yard ask- 


ing if I was at home?’ What did you 
Say ?”’ 
“Said I didn’t know.” 


Ebenfeld spoke curtly. “As 
somewhere cls 


Fool ! 
it they couldn't 
All right. Anything else ?’ 

He listened « moment, then said, “ Al 
coldly, and hung up the receiver 
there, thet 


find out 


right,” 
He stood thinking a 
thrust his hands through a leather waist 


band which he 


moment 


wore under his clothes 


‘Curious. the man cenfessing 
they only a glass model 
curious that « And, ot 


course, they put two and two together—an¢ 


plumber 


what took was 


ming out now. 


know Routh and I are friendiy. Well, I'll 
be off at once I'll cross to-night by the 
boat to the Hook, and have it cut Uy 
before they can prove anything. After all 


it’s Routh they must arrest, not 


do get the proofs 
He went back to his cde and took out a 

* Bradshaw 

a horrible night- 


‘T can just do it It's 
Better sene 


wind awful—but I'll just doit 


a wire to Routh.” 
++ hastily; 
He took a form and wrote on it hast) 


then rang for his coat and a taxi-cab 
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There was no one else to tell. His valet 
could be communicated with next day. 

He caught the boat express at Liverpool 
Street and dined therein. He secured a 
sood berth and went on board in the howling 
of the storm, his face pale and livid. He 
was not a good sailor by any means and 
the looks of the sailors as they shook their 
heads were not encouraging. No, it would 
be a wild night. 

Ebenfeld went below crossly, throwing his 
heavy rug down on the berth. ‘“ I wonder 
if Routh has muddled it in any way and 
siven them a clue ?”’ he soliloquised. ‘‘ He 
was a paltry kind of villain—bothered with 
aconscience. A Nonconformist conscience,”’ 
he laughed bitterly, felt for the precious belt 
and the round hard lump in the pocket, and 
then threw himself down on the berth. 

The ship moved out of the dock. 


* * * 


She never returned to it or to any dock, 
Thrown, by the wildest storm in the memory 
of the hardiest sailor, on the narrow Break- 
water of The Hook, she split in two and, 
with an exultant shrick, the wind raved 
over her and the waves tore her human 
freight from her embrace. When the wild 
dawn broke, a few passengers were seen 
huddliing on the broken half, and it is 
recorded in the history of heroic rescues 
how these were saved and brought to shore 
over the seething hell of the boiling sea. 

_ But among them was not Joseph Eben- 
feld 

His body was never recovered. It must 
have been carried out to sea by the racing 
billows, and he and the great diamond 
sleep fathoms deep, unknown to man. 

So was the Gordian knot untied. So 
perished another secret of all those which 
lie like a dark cloud unbroken and un- 


lathomed beyond the horizon of human 
crime, 


yor we 
Daphne S taxi-cab had borne her home 
throne . ] i 
hrough the wild blast, and she went up in 
tha 
he hit and rang the bell. 

XN ames 

ancy announced that Mr, Routh was 


still 


in his room. 


] He said he did not feel well. miss, but 
took a little lunch to him, and he said he 
be up and dressed before yum Caine 
ba k. I think he wrote a note or two in 
ed, | Waited to take in hot water, but 
he has not rung yet.” 


“ He has wanted sleep so much,”’ Daphne 
said, 

She ran and took off her wet things and 
changed her gown for evening. Her father 
always liked to see her in pretty frocks, 
so she chose one of his favourites—one in 
which he said she looked like a ‘‘ summer 
cloud,”’ and then she went and tapped at 
the door. 

He lay very deep in the pillows, Daphne 
noticed, in a strangely restful attitude. On 
the little table by his side a note was lying 
on the writing board. She tiptoed up 
and, thinking her father still asleep, took 
the note and saw her own name, ‘‘ Daphne.” 
This she carried to the window and gently 
raised one of the blinds. 

The storm was still raging over London, 
there was very little light in the sky, and 
the clouds scurried by as if driven by the 
whip of a cruel task-master. 

Daphne opened the note, wondering. 


“ My DEAR LITTLE GIRL, 

“When you get this I shall be very 
far away. I have made up my mind to 
go away from you, Daphne, and from you 
all, for I am not worthy to be your father. 
I am going to write and tell Dalrymple 
and Bellairs all. I stole the Dalrymple 
Diamond and sold it to Ebenfeld. I could 
not bear poverty for you and Nigel. I was 
tempted, and I fell. I am going to New 
Zealand to begin all over again. If Dal- 
rymple wants me, he will find me there, 
but perhaps he will have pity for your 
sakes—and because I shall not, I know, 
live long. I have death within me; it 
has tapped me on the shoulder. I dare 
not think of you. My darling, my own 
little girl, farewell, Your unhappy and 
guilty father, 

“Nice. Rovutu.” 


What did it mean? He meant to go 
away ? He had confessed. But he was 
still here. 

She went back to the bedside and saw 
that another note was begun—only begun, 
then the pen seemed to have fallen across 
and blotted it. 

Had he been taken ill, suddenly, and 
got no further ? Gone to sleep? She 
could remember nothing, only pity. 

She bent over, all ber heart in her eyes: 
“Oh, dear father. It is I—Daphne!” 
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He did not move. lragedy had indeed struck Daphne dp 
He was sleeping very soundly. She with an unsparing hand, but love was 
touched his hand and found it cold—gave around her. 
a little cry and looked more closely. Mr. Dalrymple looked up and his « 
yaphne had never seen death, but she — eyes brightened as Ninian approached, 4 


knew it now and fell upon her knees. She watched while the curate bent down q 
did not shriek or cry out. She only held — took the little cold hands in his. He wait 
fast to the poor, cold hand, All was for- to see the look of love in Daphne's eyes 
rotten but her love. her lover spoke her name softly, “ Daphn i 
‘Oh, father! father! father!” Dalrymple got up softly, then, and st 
Ninian had gone out early to morning 
service and then on to parish work, and it They were married very quietly in & 
was late in the afternoon before he returned. Monica’s in June, and then Ninian took h 
fis mother opened the door herself, and wife away for a long holiday abroad, 
she put her hand on his arm and drew him “You both need change,” Dalryny | 
gently into the little dining-room. said, “‘and nothing puts an abyss betwe 
‘What is it, mother ?”’ he asked, and us and sorrow like travel It brings a dark | 
grew very pale. ‘‘I know it is something — sea of oblivion We get strength to go , 
wrong! Not—oh! not my little girl ?”’ He had had a el conversation 
‘Daphne is here, dear,” his mother said; them all and with Nigel, who was stayin 
her hand was on his arm. “She is our” on at Oxtord 
daughter ; she will never leave us. I brought ““T came home to provide for Pans 
her here. Her father died in his sleep yes children,”’ the old man id, “‘ and 
terday. She found him dead. The shock out my cousin Ninian Bellairs. I want 
has been dreadful. And—poor child—she to know them before I did anything 
has more to bear. She has told Mr. Dal- was rich before T found the Dalry 


rymple all. But I want to spare her and) Diamond. I have very little use for mot 
tell you. Ninian, her father stole the I shall keep five hundred pounds a \ 
diamond! He took it, that night ; how I and the rest I shall divide now betw 
know not; what Mr. Dalrymple had and you all. You shall have the work of sper 


gave to Kassim was not the stone but the ing it, as God has shown you how. My 
model. It was the model which was stolen friend the bishop has a church ready! 
and Mr. Routh sold the real stone to a man Ninian and work, when you come b 
who has escaped with it abroad. They say Nigel, too, will find that work is the bes 
the ship in which he sailed went ashore that life offers a man—but he shall 
on the Hook and is a wreck. It is all very know the bitter sting of poverty. G 
sad and strange. But our first thought and bless vou all—and don’t thank me! 0! 
care are for our dear Daphne.” leave a corner of your fireside for the 
“Mother. Let me go to her.” man and a little bit of your hearts.” 


His mother kissed him on the forehead. It was all he would say Che diamond 
In the little darkened room where Daphne did not scem to regard at all Nor did t 
sat, old Mr. Dalrymple opposite her, Ninian — others It had brought too much 
could just see his sweetheart’s fragile figure And ‘* Love was alone the measure olt 


in the shabby armchair—her face pale and _ bliss 
tear-washed, the great eyes sorrow-laden rik END 


his ¢ 
hed 


lown 
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aphn 
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Our Christmas Number 
HE Christmas Number is now in your 
hands—the heaviest, bulkiest Christ- 
mas Number that THE Quiver, surely, has 
ever issued. It is big, it is varied, yet through 
it all | have tried to strike the note of the 
“good old-fashioned Christmas of crisp 
snow, of fireside cheer, of warmth, love, 
and good fellowship, with ever a thought 
ot “the good tidings of great joy”’ that to- 
day are as real as ever they were through 
the nineteen hundred years of Christian 


history, 


The Advertisements 


AM anxious at the outset to meet and 
answer one criticism that, to judge by 
the experience of past years, is bound to be 
levied at our Christmas Number as soon as 
it makes its appearance in the hands of 
some of its readers: ‘ Oh, the advertise- 
ments!” Last year I received one or two 
letters complaining of the number of the 
pages of advertisements, and hinting that 
reading-matter pages had been appro- 
priated to that purpose. Now, please, let 
me make one or two matters quite clear. 
First of all, it would be absolutely impos 
sible to produce this magazine at the price 
. which you get it without the advertise- 
peli actually costs more to produce 
hagazine—and with practically all 
re Nn Is the same—than the sum 
aap m the sale of copies. So that 
\ pay your shilling you can tell 
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yourself that it is the advertiser who makes 
it possible for you to get a magazine any- 
thing like that size at the price. 


Thirty-Two Pages Extra 


N the second place, the advertisement 

pages are always added to the text pages: 
they never encroach on them. I have a 
certain number of pages to fill, and no 
advertising manager can take them from 
me. But there is also this to be said: the 
more advertisements there are the more 
reading matter you are able to have. Last 
year the Christmas Number was so success- 
ful, from the selling and advertising point 
of view, that this year I am able to give no 
less than thirty-two pages of veading matter 
extra. Fifteen of these pages are printed 
in colour on art paper—a very much more 
expensive business than ordinary printing, 
as any printer can tell you. You will sce, 
then, that the advertisers are our friends, 
and deserve to be supported. 


A Close Scrutiny 


NEED only add one more fact: our 

advertisement pages are as scrupulously 
edited as the literary pages. The advertise- 
ment manager takes the most claborate 
pains to prevent anything suspicious, any- 
thing unworthy, anything fraudulent or 
harmful appearing among the advertise- 
ments. This is no idle boast. We have within 
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the past year or two sa rificed hundreds of 
pounds by excluding certain advertisements 
accepted by most respec table 
but to which 
taken by 
leaders. 


which are 
and religious 
objections have rightly been 
medical experts and temperance 
That attitude of strict surveillance we shall 
continue to maintain. Of course, we are 
mly human, and mistakes are always pos- 
sible : but if at anv time any reader has a 
cause of complaint I shall willingly go into 
the matter, or the advertisement manager 
can be communicated with direct, and he 
will make prompt inquiry. 
A Dozen Christmas Presents 
AS it occurred to you—after you have 
read so far in your Christmas Number 
to post a copy of this issue to a dozen of 
your friends who are unacquainted with THE 
QvuIvER? The cost would not be much 
more than a greeting card, and you would 
be interesting them and helping us. In the 
January number, which I am now prepar- 
ing, I hope to place before my readers some 
special attractions in both article and story 
form. I hope that those who have bought 
this issue of Tur QuIvER, not having previ- 
ously subscribed, will continue to do so 
throughout the year. 


Our New Competition 
| AM hoping that a great number of my 
readers are going to enter for my New 
Competition, full particulars of which are to 
be found in the advertisement pages. I was 
recently visiting at a friend’s house in the 
country, when I was shown a_ notebook 
simply crammed with interesting extracts 
from and summaries of books. What a 
golden harvest! Hundreds of readers, I am 
sure, can gather ten or twelve quotations 
suitable for ‘‘ Beside the Still Waters,” and 
so enter for the splendid prizes I am offer- 


ing. 

The Thirty-First of December 

O* the 31st of December you will care- 
fully enter up your cash-book to date, 

add up the columns, and strike the balance. 

You will know that during the year you have 

received so much, and spent so much. If 

you are extra methodical, perhaps you can 

tell how much vou have spent on clothe 


publications, 


on holiday on book 


and how much 
into the column headed “ Charitic etc.” 
Possibl vou will conclude that the dress 
bill wa too heavy, and that the holidays 
this year cre mo expensive than they 


should have been, but will you complain 
that you have spent too much a 
‘ charities 

I, too, am striking a balance the day 
after the 31st of December. After the mom. 
ing’s post has arrived I shal! have all the 
amounts received for the League of Loving 
Hearts added up. ‘The total will be divided 
by ten, and cach of the tenths will be sent 
to the ten socicties we are helping to Sup- 


port. 


Creeping Up Slowly 
le now, with the Christmas joy and 
merriment looming ahead, a great fear js 
creeping over me: will the distribution this 
year be as much as last? “ It’s an ill wind 
that blows no one any good,” says the pro- 
verb; but you may be sure that when anil 
wind does blow the cause of charity suffers 
first of all. During the present year there 
have been a great many ill winds: strikes, 
war and rumours of war, political turmoil, 
and social unrest—all these things have di- 
verted public attention from the quiet work 


of charities. 


The Jubilee Appeal 
W* have to go to press unusually early 
with the Christmas Number, but at 
the time of writing responses to the Jubile 
Appeal in the October issue were already 
I want to close this Fund at the 
end of the year. [very morning from no 
until Christmas—and then until the 31std 
lecember—I shall open my morning's cor 
respondence eagerly. Will any reader send 
five pounds ? If ten readers will do this, it will 
mean fifty pounds—that is, five pounds for 
the Ragged School Union, five for Dr. Bar 
five for the Queen’s Hospital for 
oon. If a thousand readers 
send only one shilling cach, the result will 
be the same; if both, then {100 will be the 
total. Now will you be at least among the 
thousand, and, if possible, among the ten! 
Then, about the end of the year, when you 
close your account, the item, “ Self, {-" 
will not look so big, and ‘‘ To Helping Other 
People, / not quite so small. After all, 
that is the meaning of Christmas—to reduce 
the “Self” account and to swell the total 
of all that goes to making other people 
happy and this world of ours jog on a little 
better and a little more mootbly. 
And so I wish every reader “A Merry 
Christmas and a really Happy New Year. 
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SPLENDID DOLLS HOUSES 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY 
TO USERS OF 


MASONS WINE ESSENCES } 


We will give 1(0 of these beautiful large Doll's Houses, which will delight the 
heart of any child, to the senders of the most interesting replies to the question: 4 | 
“WHAT I THINK OF MASON’S WINE ESSENCES.” This competition is : 
} simplicity itself. Just take a sheet of paper (or card) and express thereon your opinion of ; 
Mason’s Wine Essences. This can be in the form of a letter, joke, sketch, conundrum, 
| or a singie sentence. Every competitor must enclose an outside wrapper from a 6d. j 
bottle of Mason's Wine Essence, which can be obtained from any grocer. Post your 
opinion to Newball & Mason, Nottingham, at once. Competition closes Feb. 28, 1912 | 
{ 


MASON’S WINE ESSENCES make the most delicious non-alcoholic wines for 
Children’s Parties, Xmas and New Year Gatherings, Social Evenings, &c. Ginger, 
Elderberry, and all fruit flavours. 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
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YOUNG PEOPLES 
CHRISTMAS PAGES 


HOW, WHEN AND WHERE CORNER 
Conducted by * ALISON” 
The Companionship Motto—‘‘By Love Serve One Another ”’ 


VERY HAPPY CHRISTMAS to each 
one of you, Companions mine ! 

This is the third Christmas we celebrate in 
our Corner together, and I am hoping that 
every member will have some glad thought, 
some little bit of cheer through our com- 
radeship. That ought to be, if we are all 
honestly trying to carry out our ideal. 
Because, you know, the motto of our Com- 
panionship expresses what was the great 
purpose of the One whose coming we com- 
memorate at this Christmas time. And I 
want our common service, and all our work 
and play, to be beautiful as it can only be 
if it is inspired by the Christ spirit. That 
is rather a big sentence for the little ones. 
But it means something like this: each one 
must try to keep all the year that Christ- 
massy feeling that comes when we forget 
ourselves and help make someone else happy 
“for Christ's sake.” Every day we all have 
our separate chances for this. And then, if 
you think of it, our work for our three little 
children gives us together splendid oppor- 
tunities all the year round for making gifts 
to the One who came here as a Child for us. 


The Play of the Eager Heart 

I wonder if you have all read the old 
Mystery Play of Eager Heart. If not, do 
tty to get it and read it, or let someone read 
it to you. On a Christmas Eve, Eager Heart, 
avery humble home-maker, cleared up her 
tiny room, and was hurrying to join the 
crowds who in the streets were watching for 
the Christ child to come. And a stranger 
= his wife and baby, came to the door. 
y ager Heart let them in, 
welcomed them, and made them cosy. Then 
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she set out with her lantern to join the 
singing crowds that waited about the town. 
But all the while the Child King for whom 
they looked was sleeping in his mother’s 
arms in Eager Heart’s small home. When 
she gave what she could, her hospitality, to 
the strangers, she was unknowingly giving 
to the One whom the city wished to honour. 

It is one of the old lovely legends which 
has a meaning for us to discover. And I 
believe lots of you have discovered it, or are 
finding it out. 


The Coming of the ‘‘ Third” 

Indeed I am sure of it, for otherwise I 
should not be able to give you such a glad 
Christmas surprise as the one I am now to 
unfold. Did anyone notice that I spoke of 
our “three little children’? ? Let me tell. 
Your gifts have come in so beautifully that 
our Editor and I felt we might justly extend 
our Scheme. So one glorious September day 
I went down to Barkingside to see if there 
were another little maiden we could have 
for ‘‘our own.” First of all IT went to the 
Governor’s private house, for a chat with 
Mr. Godfrey. He had a surprise for me. 
For he brought out some new photographs. 
Only the week before he had returned from 
Canada, and he had several pictures in 
which our little Violet figured. Here is one. 
Can you find her ?. For the new Companions’ 
sakes I had better say that she is at the left- 
hand end, in the front row, sitting on the 
grass. Mr. Godfrey told me that he had 
seen her; she is ‘splendidly well and 
happy,”’ was his report. The people she is 
living with are very fond of her ; they dress 
her very nicely, and in fact treat her as if 
she were their own little daughter. And 
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CAN YOU 


FIND VIOLET? 


This is a new picture lent me by Mr, Godfrey, who has been seeing Violet in Canada, 


really, the picture says exactly the same, 
does it not ? 

That in itself is very gladdening Christmas 
news, is it not, Companions all ? 


All About Our New Friend 

And then I found a new friend for our 
Companionship. How you would have en- 
joyed a cosy little chat with her, as I did. 
She suggests sunshine. And the home she 
goes to will become radiant through her, | 
am sure. Her hair is red, and she has 
brown eyes, and such a merry smile and 
charming manners that will bring pleasure 
where she lives. And she is ten years 
old, and is called Lena. T fell in love with 
Lena right away, as I am convinced you 
would have done, and we had a happy 
good-bye confab, for she left England on 
September 22nd for her new home in Canada. 
We talked about her doll, about the voyage 
she was going, and all sorts of things, and 
I told her of my friends who will be her 
friends too. 

Lena never saw her father, for he died 
through a terrible accident before she was 
born. By the way, Violet’s birthday is 
July 4th, while Lena’s is on the 2nd, so we 
shall not find them hard to remember. 
Lena’s poor mother had a difficult time, for 
she had four other children besides the new 
baby, and she could not make both ends 
meet. So she had to get someone's help. 
Dr jarnardo took charge of the baby, 
and she was very thankful. Lena’s two big 
brothers have gone to Canada. One is an 
engineer, and is looking forward to seeing 


his little sister. 


cated and trained to earn her own living 
Perhaps. Meanwhile, she is our proteg 
now, and we are to have the privilege 


paying her emigration expenses, and for her 


board during the next three years or 9 


We are really giving Canada a bit of sunshine 


through her, and I think we all ought to 


glad and proud of having such a bright littl 


representative in the Dominion. 
This is Lena’s good-bye letter, written tu 


days before she sailed for Canada in the 


Corinthian 

“Dear Atisonx, I just sit down to thank y 
very much for the lovely present you sent me 
shall always keep it in memory of you; it will amu 
I hope you will beat 


me very much on the ship 

to come out to Canada and see vou brother, as 1 a 
going to see mine, so T hope T shall see you out there 
one day I am very proud to be a Companion iene 
I shall try very hard to grow a hard-working, go 
useful girl, so that vou ean be proud of me, and 9)! 
must now close, hoping to write again when I am @ 
the ship, so good-bye little Companioi, 


LENA 


And now with three children, Violet 
David and Lena, we have a busy year aheaé 
ot us Tam not atraid of the responsibility 
And that because I know thats 
hinted 
in the beginning of our chat. You will lov 
our children more than everin the New Yeat 
and because of your love you will work 
wrifice, maybe, more than 


howevet 
many of you are doing what 


and give and 
evel 


Do write and tell me your thoughts about 


I wonder if they will have 
a home together when Lena has been eds 
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THE QUIVER 


‘AN IDEAL GIFT. 


The Best 
and Purest 
BAKING 
POWDER 
in the World. 


A Useful Xmas Cift. 
THE “ROOM TO ROOM” 


PATENT 
CINDER SIFTER. 


Can be instantly raised, 
lowered, reversed, or 
inclined. Extends over 
bed, couch, or chair, and 
is an ideal Table for 
reading or taking meals 
in bed. ‘To cha ize trom 
a flat table to an inclined 
reading stand, simply 
press the push button at 
the top of standard. It 
cannot over-balance, 
Comprises HBed-Table, 


(Patented) 


A Boon to Housekeepers, &c. , 
pn ihe Reading Stand, Writing Table, Bed Kest, Sewing or Work 
Table, Star Easel, Card Table, ete. 
Light and easily carried No dust or No. 1.— |: clied Bletal Parts. with Stained Os lop £176 
te. Saves labour and fuel. Will hold No, 2,— Ditto, « A Pray iA 
gs from hol a £115 0 
ill have Tienes by ‘oul No. 3.—Com N Oak Toy 
hay Dimen Weight about £250 
een edu- Japanne Re d, teen, or Black. No. 4.—Com) Metal Parts Nickel 
£330 


Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet A 24. 


Retail 
1 living Price 3/9 Paid U. 


proteg 

vilege i | “WATSON COOMBER, J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 24), 
d for her 96, Cleveland Sa. .. LIVERPOOL. x 171, New Bond Street, London, W. - 
rS OF 90 Directions sup each Sifter. 
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If eggs were 
shovelled out 
of a basket 
—what waste! 


Same way with “loose” oats that are dug out of a sack 
witha scoop! The broken bits and dust caused by the 
scoop ruin your porridge--make it “ pasty and wasty.” 


The large, thin Quaker Flakes protected by 
the sealed packet come to your plate clear, 
clean, unbroken and perfect. 


The great Quaker Mills have the first choice 
of the world’s finest oat crops. Small, stingy, 
“‘ woody ” oats are not good enough for Quaker 
Oats—nor for you. 


WHAT DOCTORS SAY: 


Quaker Oats contains, in perfect proportion, the 

food elements that make muscle, nourish the 
nerves and brain, and give energy. 


No dust and dirt 
can get in this 


Sealed Packet. 


Out of 514 doctors interviewed by the National 
Food Enquiry Bureau, 494 declare that an increased 
consumption of Oats would benefit the nation. 


Quaker Oats does not overheat the blood. 


“40 Meals for Sixpenc ie 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S PAGES 


our fresh venture. I am longing to hear 


Scrap Book Competition 


Talking of Lena reminds me of the Scrap 
Book Competition. Why, do you ask ? 
Well, because I sent one of the Senior Prize- 
winning books to her to amuse herself and 
her companions on board the Corinthian. 
And the other went in Lena’s care to be 
siven to Violet. eo 

The prize winners 1n the Senior Section were 
Enid and Ida Jones (ages 18 and 16, Cardiff). 
You shall read letters from them in a minute. 
Their books were exquisitely neat, very 
prettily arranged, 


West Indian friend—are to be Christmas 
gifts for some small children in London 
slum homes. Their presents are few and 
far between, and our books will be mines of 
delight for many a long day. You who 
have made them will perhaps be able to 
picture for yourselves something of the joy 
they will cause. 

“Dear Atison,—Just as usual I am sending my 
attempt at scrap-book making in at the last moment. 
I was very much afraid at first that I should not be 
able to try this Competition because mother has 
been very ill, and we were all so anxious about her 
that it was impossible to think about making a book. 
However, she is nearly 
all right now, so I started 


and were thoroughly 


well done altogether. 
These two prize 
winners tie. Enid’s 
book is covered with 
brown holland and 
has blue and white 
lettering and ribbon 
outside. The pages 
are covered with pic- 
tures harmonising 
with their titles ; 
By Lake, 
Mountain, and 
River,” “Two’s 
Company,"’ ‘‘The 
Party,” and “ Chil- 
dren at Play”; an 
excellent idea, this. 
Ida’s book is not a 
bit clumsy, as she 


Suggests, but very 
strong service- 
able. Her holland 


cover has dainty sun- 
flowers painted on it, 
and orange-coloured 


thinking and planning 
how to make one. I have 
not taken a week to make 
it. You how 
anxious I was to try. I 
made the out of 
an old music (one 
of those flat square ones). 


can see 


cover 


case 


The pages are made of 
drawing paper. I noticed 
you mentioned art paper. 
1 tried my hardest to 
get it, but the art shops 
did not stock it, so I got 


drawing paper instead, 
Does it matter very 
much? Ever since I 
started making it, no- 
thing but Christmas 
cards, bottles of gum, 
and paint-brushes and 


paints are all about the 
place. Have you ever 
found that when you are 
busy working at some 
particular thing which 
must be finished by such 
and such a time, that 
nearly all the friends vou 


have scem to call all at 


ribbons. She has 
scraps of poetry 
mingled with the 


pictures, and page ' HERE IS LENA—WITH HER HA 
Is a pretty arrange- 
ment of violets and 
a fairy queen of the violets. 
n the Junior Section Arthur Smart (age 
13, Birmingham) wins the prize, tor an 
excellently made book. It is bound in some 
siky blue stuff, with navy blue ties. Our 
King and Queen are pictured on page 1 
nd Arthur has selected his scraps carefully 
ind done his work neatly. 
No doubt Enid will be just as glad for her 
book to have given pleasure on board the 
‘migrant ship as in a hospital. And Ida 
will be glad for Violet to have her work. 
All the other scrap books including those 
scat by Mabel Richardson, and our kind 


d 
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the same time? That is 

how I find it. I was 
* telling Ida that I only 

wished they had called 
before, because when they knew what we were doing 
they all said ‘If you had only come to me you 
could have had crowds.’ You see, Alison, you must 
have another Scrap Book Competition soon. I must 
With best love from 
Jones.” 


PPY SMILE AND LAUGHING 


BROWN Eyé:s. 


now close. 


“Dear Atisonx,—Just a line in sending you my 
album. I hope you will think it good enough to send 
to a hospital. I am sorry I am so late sending it in, 
but mother has been ill, and it was only last Wednes 
day I could start to make mine, and I thought it 
better to make the best I could than none at all, 
I had cut out a few of the scraps before mother was 
ill, and when I thought of the little suffering children 
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I was determined to make one, no matte! how simple 


I found an old torn cover off a writing-case, and 

gummed some canvas to keep it together 1 am so 

sorry I could not get any stil ut papers, but I bo t 

the sti t drawing paper I could After | had sewn 

it in the book I noticed w limp the ed es were, and 

I thought t children would turn and turn tht 

pages and the edges W ld soon tear Phen I 

th ht of an idea I cut out fiftv-eight strips of 

paper and pasted them on the eds Phis took m 
ver two but I ft varded when I saw how 
nu rmer and stitier the edges were I dare sa 
u will think them a little clumsy, im fact 1 know 
hol i is clumsy, but this is the thin 

have attempted a album. hope wil d 

better next tine My 

book After I had don 

aesig 1 and iinted t 

lin l job 

Altl 1 the | cis! 

I feel sure it ll t 

some little ones, but It y 


l ar 

all this. Well, as you kn 3 
would Competition I sug 
and I feel a little guilty inn 


1 Ire 1 are wond 


ested scrap 
ra better one 


I am sorry I have not time to say more than a word 
about our 5 und delighted I am with the 
way it Is stead I 1 l remain y r | i 
friend, Ipa M. J 

Do you! thi t 4m pa 
ill 1 suits our Schen Please excuse writin 
in haste ad 


Now I must look over the pile of letters 
lying at my mght hand 
Edith Penn (Hallatrow 
taining ount ol 
where she d wit 
And at the end she says 
1 to ce | 


an enter 
at Falmouth, 
h her father and mother, 
| expect 


sends 
her holiday 
Taye 


you 


will be please have collected 
ros. 6d. in my little book ; 1t was o kind ot 
you to send it edith visited the Lizard 
where she saw a whale in the sea—and did 
a sood deal of cycling nd had lots of cn 
Vad Willian (Holvhead) wrot 
alwa read the ‘ How, When and Where 
Corner,’ and enjoy it very much I will do 
my best to help the Violet and David | ind 


How nice it wil to try 
children happy. It would be very nice 
have a bad I would 


We live quite near the sea 


lo help make other 


love to 


first thine T see in the morning is the se 

I love it so much [ have lived near the 
ea all m lite ind ild not like to live 
away it 0 


QUIVER 


time for my scrap b 


but T am doing what 
nd it mn 1 go to school in Port ; 
ipital of Trinidad, but 1 go 


parents, who live in San Fernand 


and will sé 
Spain, the 
end to my 
thirty mules fi 
land. My love to 


CVETY wee 


m here. I hope some day to comet 


and your friends, 

We shall be delighted if Josephine gets a 
group of Companions in rrinidad, shall y 
We hope her sister is well by no 
and that we shall soon be welcoming her. 

Hilda Broomhead oreathy 
interested in the two little protegés, and] 


not 
(Bakewell is 


hope to send some money later,’’ she says 


in her letter IT have only just returned 
fron my holiday, so now | am spent y 
I think [ shall go in for the next Com 


petition.’ 


lythuy Smart (Birmingham) spent. his 
holidays at Barmouth; Essyllt Prichard 
(Penygroe sends a photograph, which | 
hope to show you soon Nova Goble (Li 


hopes Violet is getting on we ll, and sends hy 
her love Janet Thomson (Addington) live 
eight miles from Maidstone, and hopes tog 
there to school presently. She 
some money for the Violet Fund by 
Tsal You 
Bright was 
expected it would be too late for the C 
nicely de 


(Wandsworth 


will 
and 
(Sytchampton) says that Gra 
doing a 


was vcry 


Stewart 


petition. Isabel's 
by the Dora 
divided holiday time 
spent at Kingston-on-Phames, 
at Bo Helen St (Wheathar 
stead) was North Devon, and 
that her was Clovelly. She send 


Way 
her 


combe 
one pi 


in 


charmed 


her regular gift to out Fund 
Here are two other letters about holi 


Dorothy P (Carditt end 


Fund, 


and says 


crap book, though she 


One part was 


and the other 
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1 am you 
nds 
I 
+) 
is 
*“Drar Anutsox,—I have not writt t 
long time, but I ive be iw for m Lays | 
\\ nly came b n Sat iy from t I 
place pretty near the river Ogniot In Welsh it t 
Ovw! 
Nearl eve dav we went t 1 ba 
Rest Ba our lunch with us, thea 
to vould get ve for tea about six If past. Vel | 
me ften we bat twice a da it hom 
Boddy looks quite pale; 1 suppose it is because t 
} il wi alll vi ana 
1 thus t ld bb ‘ et 
panion Live tt ttl 
I ull tt t \\ | t tip t 
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hat Gra 


“Oh, I wish I could have helped you 
in your stall this year. But I’m getting 
so hopelessly stout, you know——” 


“ Then, my dear, I'm sorry T haven't 
Intipon here to sell you. Do try that 
wonderful reducing preparation, It's 


simply grand as a tonic, too. 


WHISPERED WISDOM. 
HE: “ Rather awkward, Peopl 
like that ought to come carly, I think.” 


SHE: “ They would he wise if they 
took a course of Antipon, too. Don't 
you think so?” 

HE: “ Jove, yes! I know what 


Antipon did for you and me.” 


THE EMBODIMENT OF BEAUTY 


The Slender, Supple, English Figure. 


HE supple and slender figure of the modern young 
nglishwoman charms as much by its plastic beauty 


$ assurance of the periect physic al fitness of 
this national character- 
istic. There is a refreshing case of movement and 
grace of poise which are especially fascinating ; 
th, vitality, stamina, cager energy, are here 
Youthful vigour and harmony of pro- 
portion are splendidly allied. One remembers 
1¢ Virgilian line: ‘‘ By her gait the goddess stood 
ealed.” 
Yes, but—there is always a but—no one has the 
Secret of perpetual youth, the reader will, perhaps, 
iplently re mark. No; but it is not so very 
ut to preserve beauty of bodily form until 
amature age, even though that héte noire of 
refined and elegant women, excessive embon 
egins to threaten mischief. The first symp 
over-stoutness o7 possible obesity are, of 
a to those who have never 
“ol the horror of getting sto 
udden dismay is ose drive those threat 
ations to extreme measures; they will 
= physic themselves into a weak and low 
va “i vain hope of stamping out the 
) obesity that is frightening them. We 
all our fair readk ts to avoid such perilous 


¢xpedients 
therefrom thing but harm can possibly result 


ol 
Yesity in all its stages 


t 
lappy possessors of 


rey 


tt 


hat moly 
‘ supremely beneficial permanent remedy for 


Antipon, is there to replace 


all the old-time dieting and drugging abuses. It has 
brought back beauty, health, and happiness to 
thousands who nearly despaired of getting rid of 
that terribly obstinate bodily disposition to accumu- 
late unwholesome and disfiguring fatty deposits in 
face, figure, and limbs. The transforming power of 
Antipon has received such universal praise as has 
been seldom accorded to any medical discovery, 
the chief reasons of this wonderful success being 
that: (1) Antipon eradicates the cause of obesity, 
whilst reducing every outward part to harmony of 
contour; that (2) Antipon is an invaluable tonic ; 
and that (3) Antipon, creating an excellent appetite 
and promoting sound digestion, can rely on the 
subject’s taking plenty of wholesome food in order 
to reinvigorate the whole body, increase muscular 
development (free from excess of adipose matter), 
and restore nervous energy. 

The rapid reduction to normal weight, together 
with the generous renourishing régime permitted by 
the Antipon treatment, combine to restore physical 
perfection— beauty of form instinct with the radiant 
beauty of health and vigour. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. anu 4s. 6d., 
by Chemists, Stores, ete., or may be had (on sending 
remittance), privately packed, carriage paid in the 
United Kingdom, direct from the Antipon Com- 
pany, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order from all 
Druggists and Stores in the Colonies and India, and 
is stocked by wholesale houses throughout the world. 
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HE health value of Therm al (Hot Air or Vz apour) Bathing is an esta 
C fact. Nothing else is so effective in preventing sickness, or for the 
Colds, Influenza, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Blood, Skin, Liver, and Ki 
Complaints. It e liminates the poisonous matters from the system, 
the flow of blood—the life current -freed from its impurities, clears the skin 
recuperates and revitalises the body, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, ‘creat 
that delightful feeling of invigorated health and st rength, insures perfect 
cleanliness, and is helpful in every way 
Every form of Hot Air, Vapour, or Medicated Baths can be enjc oyed private} 
at home with our Patent Safety Cabinet, When not in use it folds ines 
small, compact spa 


Complete, with | SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, &c., from 35/-. 
Write for Bath Book, B 24, Post Free. 


J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (Dept. B 24), 171, New Bond St., London, ¥, 


C. BRANDAUER & Go, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


Baby ought to have Neave's Food, 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the | 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 

either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 


HOOPING COUGH 


CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


* This is an excellent F vod, admirably adapted to the wants 
Sin Ca@as. A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D. et 


NEARLY 90 YEARS’ REPUTATION. 


GOLD MEDALS. LONDON, 1900 @ 1906, ALSO PARIS. 
USED IN 1HE IMPERIAL 
luoklet, “HI > BABY, 
Nurse, sent free Ment ion th sblication. 


Acceptable to those who dis! like the usual 
form of “gruel.” 


NEAVE HEALTH DIET. 


A Delicious and Nourishing Milk and Cereal 


Food for general use. Invaluable in a! 

cases of weak diges mand general de ebility, 

Herbal Embrocation providing full nouri on ment with little exet- 
tion to the digestive organs 


will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO AND 
RHEUMATISM. 


Frice 4- per Bottle, of all Druggists. 


IN CONSTANT USE FOR OVER 120 YEARS. 


“A most 
people 


i 1 warded ¢ 


Sample sent for ad. postage, mentioning this 


W. EDWARDS & SON, 157, Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 


MARK ALL YOUR LINEN WITH | EGGS IN WINTER 
CASH’S WOVEN NAMES] 


3/9 for 12 dozen 2/6 for6dozen. 1/6 for 3 dozen. 
Illustrated Pattern Book 


One of our customers writes . 
10 hens laid 997 exgs a 
Oct., 1910, to April, 191 an ave rage © 
over 4 eggs pec hen ever 
your birds do the same fo 

FREE SAMPLE OF UVECO mau. 


’ost Free from 
giving your own and your 


| W.S.GILBERT | fis. «5. casu, | | giving your ows 


Coventry. 
Uveco Cereals Ld. 34 Brunswick St. Livery 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S PAGES 


Ever your loving 


at first, but she does now.- hy 
POWELL. 


home 
* DoroTuy 


Companion, 
anette Murray (Glasgow) tells us about 
Berwick-on-Tweed : 

“Dear ALISON, ~Though its former history is one 
long record of war and strife, it is now a quiet and 
peaceful town. The town itself presents a quaint 
probably owing to the fact that in order 
to enter it from any part one has to pass through a 
There are five gates in all. Though the 
a very sandy one it is well 


appearance, 


gateway. 
Berwick shore is not 
sheltered by high rocks, and many nice shells are to 
be found in the sea. Down the ‘new road,’ as it is 
called, is a very nice walk. It winds its wav by the 
side of the river Tweed, which has been beloved by 
poets and immortalised in their poems. 

As a change from Berwick we often took the ferry 
boat across to Spittal, just a littl English town, but 
it pas beautiful sands, and here too we can wat h the 
salmon fishing. Then, on these sands, in the afternoon 
and evening the pierrots perform. It is nice to listen 
to them, and at the same time to look out upon the 
sea, with its ‘ white horses’ ever coming towards the 
shore, and at length, with a dull roar, casting them- 
selves upon the beach. 


There are many other pleasant things in connection 
with this holiday of which I could write, such as the 
picnics we enjoyed in the plantation, but in the 
meantime I will close with love and best wishes from 


* JANETTE Murray.” 


To everyone else who has written I can 
now only say ‘Thank you.’ There is no 
Competition this month, but I hope for 
many, many letters about our Christmas 
news, and the prizes will be sent to the writers 
ot the best and most helpful. 

I wish 1 could give each my Christmas 
greetings personally, but please know I 
mean them for you individually. T shall think 
of you all, and if last year’s experiences are 
repeated I shall know many of you have 
thought of me. 

Your affectionate Companion, 


NOTES 


“ ALISON” is glad to welcome as members of the Corner all readers young enough 


to enjoy the chats. 


The coupon is in the advertisement section. 


The Competition Rules are three only, but they must be observed :— 


(a) One side of the paper only is to be 


written on. 


(b) The full name and address must be given on the final page. 
(c) Age last birthday is to be stated also. 

Foreign and Colonial Companions are allowed an extra month, 

A prize is given to every Companion who gets twelve others lo join, 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


By the Rev. 


J. REID HOWATT 


Music Without Dancing 


T is the general complaint in these days 
that Christmas is not what it used to 
be. And those who complain seem to enjoy 
their plaint, for they are slow to take steps 
lor removing its cause ; like the poet, they 
seem to say: “So much I love my melan- 
choly that I would not, if I could, be gay.” 
Well, every man to his taste, but to me this 
taste is rather acrid, yet it also is a sign of 
the times, 4 
There is one thing, however, that even the 
685 


most melancholy cannot spoil or rob us of — 
the memory of pictures we have seen, and 
the tales we have been told about Christ- 
mases of the past. From shop windows 
that used to be decorated with evergreens 
but which now leave these adornments 
severely alone, from Christmas dinners which 
have only a sprig of holly stuck in the 
plum-pudding, and, if there are young ladies 
in the family, from a lonely and thin handful 
of mistletoe on the gas bracket in the lobby, 
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THE QUIVER 


and from waits that do not wait till Christ- 
mas has arrived but go tootling away six 
weeks ahead, from these and other vestiges 
that yet linger of happier days and nights 
we can always fall back, and always love to 
fall back, on the pictures and stories of the 
old days—and nights—when there were no 
trains to be caught, nor telegrams to heed, 
and when everyone had time to grow his life 
and give a little kindly thought to the lives 
of others. 

I would not exchange this picture gallery 
that is in me for all the motors and other 
adjuncts the century possesses. 


The Seen and the Unseen 

Going over my mental gallery in gentle 
reverie, [ am struck with two notable things 
—what can be seen, and what never is seen. 
There are figures enough in the pictures: 
the hale old grandsire by the glowing fire, 
the beautiful young lady wrapped in furs, 
and as bright as they make them, the voung 
rascals home from school, with their muttlers 
and mittens, cheeks and prodigious 
snowballs, with a little village church in the 
uistance so lighted up with candles as almost 
to show you the sound of the bells floating 
over the still, snow-covered and it 
is all beautiful, and all as it should be, and 
all as we might well wish would be again. 


rosy 


scene 


The Missing Person 

But there is one person I have never seen 
in any of these pictures—a cripple. He was 
there or thereabouts, I dare say—for there 
were accidents then, and sicknesses, which 
could leave one lame, just as there are now 
but it is evident he was not wanted, by the 
artists anvhow, for they never seem to have 
noticed his Poor little maimed 
fellow !—it was the festive season, and the 
sight of him might have smitten some hearts 
with pity, and pity was not the Christmas 
virtue most in vogue in those old days, only 
laughter and cheers and merry-making, and 
he, poor little soul, could not frolic like the 
rest. For which very however, I 
venture to say, the big heart of Jesus Christ 
brooded more over the wee lonely one than 


presen c 


reason, 


over all the others who were so active and 
say. It is a wav He blessed way 
that is slowly but surely civilising the world 

But the poor little crippled boy or girl is 
still very much being left out of the picture 
His weakness has made him timid ; he hasn't 
strength enough or dash or “go” 
to be aggressive and thrust 
front Not, mark vou, that he would be 
thrust back if he did so. Not The Christ 
of the weakling has done His work so fat 
among us that if a cripple gets somehow 


has—a 


enough 
hims If to the 


to the front of a crowd, it doesn’t neg - 
policeman to protect him there ; the ex, 
will do that, and the burliest ruffian peg 
them will fly at the man who interferes wie 
the cripple. Oh! there is a queer lot 
diluted Gospel, but Gospel all the same 
which has got into the heart of everybog 
in these days, even when he least suspects i 
Yet the cripple is mostly out of the pictur 
He hears the bells chiming, he can see t 
well-dressed throngs going to church, cy 
hear the singing, perhaps—“ Oh ! come 
ve faithful ’’—and can hear the joyful gre 
ings they give one another on their yg 
home, but he is out of it all, and why? ; 
simply because his affliction makes it difficy 
for hiia to move much, and healthy childy 
don't care to stay long to amuse ‘a cripp) 
Poor, poor little lonely mite! 


- 
rhis is the plain story, unexaggerated, 
something like twelve thousand poor crippl 
children on the books of the Ragged Sc 


Union, and in London only. Yet, just 
every man or woman in a crowd will mak 
room for and protect a cripple, so there a 
good souls all over the world who wou 
gladly help the cripple if only they knewh 
The Crutch-and - Kindness League giv 
them the The organisation 
literally world-wide. It has members ! 
every part of the globe, of both sexes a 
every age. All that it asks of its member 
is that cach one sends, once a month 
least, a letter or other slight reminder tot 
cripple put into his care tor the purpes 
with all particulars of the “cas 
Who cannot much, wherever he 
she dwells And, oh! the boon of it, t 
kindness, the glimpse it gives into the by 
outer world to these poor little compulsor 


chance. 


along 


do So 


stay-at-homes. 
Christmas Cheer 
This is a very special time to let thes 
small “ prisoners of God ”’ feel that they a 
not altogether left out of the picture At 
much to send, but 1t means so mut + 
maimed bairns to receive; 


Is not 
for these wer 
is a companion to them, day and night, t 
and other thing 


sadly cor 


it goes the way of all toys 
besides—or, pathetic but 
mon truth, till the little sufferers themse 
pass out to the Christ of the big heart 
Who will help? Who will do somethit 
to bring the « rippled child into the pictur 
“ That man shall be blessed in jis deed 
All further partic ulars about the I.cag 
may be had tor a stamp from Sir John Kar 
rector of the Ragged Sch 
Pheobald’s Roa 


most 


Secretary and 
Union, 32, John Street 
W.C 
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THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION 


DR. EDWIN W. ALABONE’S TREATMENT 


T is only just and fair to the public 
that the discoverer who introduces 
any supposed cure tor consumption should 
give irrefutable prool as to the value of 
such discovery; the best and only real 
proof being to bring forward patients who 
have been in all stages of the disease, and 
who have not merely had “ disease 
arrested,” but have been actually cured 
and remain so. 

A great responsibility rests on those 
papers, both medical and lay, which are 
continuously giving out to the public that 
a cure for consumption has been dis- 
covered, without having any actual facts 
to substantiate their statements. A tew 
years ago the Press was warm in the 
advocacy of injections; hundreds ot 
patients were “ supposed’ to be cured, 
but, alas! it was only supposition. This 
treatment was afterwards acknowledged 
to have caused many deaths, but not a 
single instance of cure could be produced. 
The same remarks apply to the more 
recent injections of lymphs and serums. 

Then came the “ open-air treatment ”’ 
specialists, who told us so many were the 
cures effected that in a few years con- 
sumption would be stamped out. A more 
ghastly failure it would be impossible to 
conceive ; thousands of pounds have been 
spent on sanatoria, and the results as far 
aS Cures aré concerned are nil. Reports 
trom medical officers ot health, physicians, 
nurses, and patients all confirm — this. 
Space does not permit giving some of these 
in deiail, but a pamphlet has recently been 
Written by Dr. E. W. Alabone dealing fully 
with the subject; in it he quotes the 
experiences of those best able to judge 
of the matter, and they are unanimous in 
utterly condemning sanatoria except as 

paying concerns to those concerned in 
running them.” 

It may naturally be asked, What g. od 
the patient from oh —first, by preventing 
a course which ater Sune om 

must inevitably end in 


failure ; and, secondly, in pointing them 
to a well-known treatment which has un- 
deniably proved successful after being put 
to the severest tests : this is the ‘“‘ Alabone 
treatment ” of consumption, which un- 
doubtedly offers the best possible chance 
of cure for this terrible malady. As before 
stated, it is a very responsible position to 
advocate a system of cure for any disease 
unless the evidences as to its success are 
irrefutable. 

Fortunately, in the case of the “ Ala- 
bone treatment ” such evidences are forth- 
coming, and it may be as well to briefly 
analyse them. First, one may take the 
experience of those who had been given 
up to die in consumption by our best- 
known specialists. Their number is 
“legion,”” and they include all classes of 
society ; Lords, Dukes, Bishops, eminent 
members of the Bar, and others have 
given their written and verbal statements 
that they have not only been cured them- 
selves, but have seen many cases similar 
to their own equally successfully treated. 

Secondly, as regards nurses, matrons, 
and those in charge of the patients at our 
sanatoria, What is their verdict ? Equally 
as emphatic, with the addition that with- 
out exception they declare the “ open-air 
cure!”’ to be a fallacy, and state that 
they have never seen a single instance of 
cure, 

Thirdly, there is what must be con- 
sidered the crucial evidence, namely, that 
of physicians themselves. A great num- 
ber of physicians have been successtully 
treated by him, as also members of their 
families, and as they naturally had 
received the very first advice betore 
adopting his treatment, the last vestige 
ot doubt (if any existed) vanishes. 

“The Cure of Consumption, Chronic 
Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh” (47th 
edition. 168th thousand. Price 2s. 6d. 


post tree), by Edwin W. Alabone, M.D. 
Phil., D.Se., ex-M.R.C.S. Eng., Lynton 
House, Highbury Quadrant, London, N., 
contains full particulars and details of 
his treatment, also a résumé of some 
cases which have been successtully treated 
alter being pronounced “ incurable.” 
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The “HUE” 
Patent Barless 
Hearth Fire 


IS ADAPTABLE T0 =: =: =: 
YOUR PRESENT GRATE AT 
QUITE A TRIVIAL COST. =: 


The fitting of an economical modern grate 
USED "large job.” 

It meant trouble, expense, and a shocking 
litter of bricks and mortar. et a modern 
barless hearth grate is the only kind worth 
having. 


The “HUE” Fire 


has overcome all the old difficulties, and you 
can now convert your stove into the best 
modern barl hearth grate in a very short 
time. ‘The saving in coal alone represents 
100 per cent. on the outlay. 


Your LOCAL DECORATOR can supply. 
Price from 15/- each. 
Write at once for full particulars of the * Hue” Fin 


(and how tt can be adapted, without mess ov bother, t 
an ordinary grate) to— 


Young & Marten, Ltd. 


(DEPT. Q.C.M.), 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


HENRY’S 
CALCINED 
MAGNESIA. 


Invaluable to adults 


in all cases of Heartburn, Gout, Headache, 
Biliousness, and Acidity of the Stomach. 


The mildest, safest, and best aperient 
for children in early infancy. 


The cause of most infantile disorders of the 
stomach and bowels is that the milk turns sour on 
the stomach, resulting in acidity and flatulence. 


Henry’s Calcined Magnesia 


neutralises the acid, and flatulence is avoided. A 
small quantity added to the milk will prevent it 
turning sour. It is prepared with scrupulous care, 
and the fact that it has been in use since 1772 is 
proof of its remarkable medicinal value. 


Free from taste, smell, or roughness 
to the palate. 
Price a9 and 4/6 per bottle. 


Fron all the leading chemis s in the United Kingdom and abroad — 
nited State Ss effelir x Co., 170-172, Wi m ‘Street, New York 
France: Kobert & Ce Rue de la Paix, Pari 
Sole Makers: 


THOMAS 


& POSTCARD wil! bring our Handsomely 
Mlustrated Art Catalogue, exhibiting thou 
sands of lovely Gold Dress a 
Rings, Signets, Brooches, F 
Pendants, and a multitude 
and valuabie goods. Unequalled for taste. 
quality value, 2/- in the Cash Discount 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE POST FREE 
Anything you wish delivered on approva 
for small payment with order and easy 
monthly payments after delivery Wf the 
toods prove entirely to your satisfaction 
In your own interest write NOW tor this 
valuable price~halier & book, a complete 
tuide to the latest one best productions of 
the jewellery trade. Ask tor Catalogue B 
de G. GRAVES LTO. SHEFFIELD. 
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Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


DECEMBER 3rd. NEHEMIAH REBUILDS 
THE WALL OF JERUSALEM 
Nehemiah iv. 

Ponts TO EmpHasise. (1) The willing workers. 
(2) The conspiracy against Jerusalem and 
how it was overcome. (3) Vigilance and 
industry. 

“AMONG the graphic scenes of this 

book,” says H. R. Mackintosh, in 

“Life on God’s Pian,” ‘“ none reads better, 

or counts for more in imagination, than the 

present sketch relating how they built the 
city walls. And in great part the interest 
revolves round Nehemiah himself. A singu- 

larly attractive figure, he stands out like a 

giant among children; and evidently it is 

to his tireless faith and perseverance, in the 
main, that we must ascribe success which 
crowned work of enormous difficulty.” 


The Old Jerusalem and the New 

Dr. Matheson tells us, in ‘‘ Messages ot 
Hope,” that ‘‘ the great obstacle to the build- 
ing of the old Jerusalem was the distance in 
space between the workmen: * We are sepa- 
rated upon the wall, one far from another.’ ”’ 
And from that he goes on to say that ‘ the 
great obstacle to the building of the new 
Jerusalem is also the distance in space be- 
tween the workmen. This latter statement 
seems a paradox. We can understand how 
a physical wall requires a vast company to 
build it. But we have always taught om 
selves to believe that salvation is a persona! 
matter, and that 7¢s wall must be constructed 
in solitude. We look upon companionship 
as existing for outside things—for the danc« 
for the orchestra, for the army, for the field 
of politics. But when a man begins to erect 
his own soul, we expect him to be alone with 
God.” 


DECEMBER 10th, NEHEMIAH AND 
HIS ENEMIES 
Nehemiah vi, 

PoINTs TO EMPHASISE. (1) The scheming enemies. 
(2) Nehemiah’s trust in the Lori (3) The 
enemies ciscomfited at the completion of the 
work 

. A Fearless Worker 

NoTHING could divert Nehemiah from his 

ens purpose, and in spite of the opposition 

te persevered until the work was completed. 


Fearless and undaunted, his trust was in the 
Lord. In missionary history we find in 
William Goodell a brave and determined 
enthusiast. The Sultan of Turkey resolved 
to stop his preaching, and ordered that all 
the missionaries should be expelled from the 
empire. British and American ambassadors 
agreed that resistance was useless, but Dr. 
Goodell said to his co-worker: ‘ The Sultan 
of the Universe can change all this.” They 
waited. Soon after, the Sultan of Turkey 
died, his army was defeated, and the edict of 
expulsion was never carried out. 

Describing the incidents referred to in our 
lesson, Dr. Campbell Morgan says that the 
opposition having begun in contempt, and 
proceeded through conspiracy, now adopted 
a method of cunning. ‘* Affecting friendship, 
the enemies of Nehemiah four times proposed 
conferences with him, which he resolutely 
declined. This was followed by an open 
letter containing a slander. With singular 
directness he denied the slander, and carried 
on his building. Finding that he was not 
to be seduced, they attempted to fill him 
with fear. This attempt he scorned and 
hastened the workers. Through the whole 
period he was harassed by the complicity of 
certain nobles with Tobiah. At last the wall 
was finished by the setting up of the doors, 
and the placing in order of porters, singers, 
and Levites. Arrangements were made for 
the safety of the city in the presence of sur- 
rounding enemies, by careful provision as to 
the hour for opening and closing the city 
gates, and by an arrangement of watchers.” 


DECEMBER 17th, EZRA TEACHES 
THE LAW 
Nehemiah 
Points To Empuastse. (1) The people's request 
to Ezra. (2) The reading of the Law and its 
effect on those who heard it. (3) Obedience 
and joy. 
Ir is, indeed, an impressive scene which is 
pictured in the lesson. The chapter has been 
well described as a “ wonderfully beautiful 
story of the way in which the people gathered 
together to hear the Word of God, and what 
the effect of that hearing was upon their life 
from that time forward. The people desired 
the Word of God to be read to them, and the 
people who were waiting were met by the 
priest, who was willing. When priest and 
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people are thus united, there will always 


follow blessing.”’ 


Strength in Joy 

\nother commentator says that ** the wall 
of Jerusalem had been built by those who 
had returned from captivity, and the people 
being assembled the Law of the Lord was read 
tothem. And when they heard the Law they 
wept But they were told that their tears 
soiled the garments of joy, with which God 
in His good providence had clothed them. 
And besides, and of greater importance still, 
sorrow would weaken their hands in the 
great work which still remained to be done. 
Joy was what God had vouchsafed to them, 
and what they needed for their work. They 
needed strength ; and the joy of the Lord, 
not weeping, was the well from which it 
must spring. See how the joy of the Lord 
gives: 1. Strength for the discharge of duty ; 
2. Strength to resist temptation ; 3. Strength 
to bear troubles ; }. Strength of persever- 
ance and hope. If, then, the joy of the Lord 
is a man’s strength, it must be his bounden 
duty to cultivate it, and, with God’s help 
enlarge it. The man is sinful as well as un- 
wise who holds stubbornly by sorrow and 


depression. Let faith in God lead us ‘ with 


joy to draw water out of the wells of salva- 
tion. 
DECEMBER 24th. JESUS BORN 
IN BETHLEHEM 
Matthei I-12 
Points TO EMpHAsIse. (1) The star in the east. 


2) The 


terrified king and his conference with 
The the 


the wise men. 3) adoration of 


infant Christ, 
The Closed Door 


THe door of the inn was shut against Christ 
just as hearts are barred against His 
entrance In the stable, amid strange and 
surprising surroundings, ‘* the wondrous we 
bit of humanity,” as S. I). Gordon expresses 
it in his own fresh and striking way, “ came 
to His new hom fhe mother herself 
wrapped Him tenderly in the simple bands 
she had provided rhe grave-faced Joseph 
tenderly what bit of attendance he 
could, as he stood guard over his 
So it was our blessed Lord came. 
(sod of Glory came 


to-day 


prec 1OUS 
charge 
Phe In among His loved 
race of men through the lowly doorway of a 
mange! Che humblest of doors was used for 
the coming in of the Father's Only Begotten 
Even so has our Father ever put the chiet 
emphasis upon character, and none at all 
upon the mere accident of 


outer circum- 


stances. What we are in ourselves clearly 
overbalances every detail of 
belongings.” 

\ story is told of a stranger who called one 
day at a publishing house in a Russian city. 
Ife was dressed in very plain, homely gark 
and as he quictly drew a manuscript from 
his pocket and requested that it should be 
published, the publisher, taking him for a 
poor and unknown man, curtly refused the 
request. Returning the manuscript to his 
pocket, the stranger said he must have been 
labouring under a misapprehension, as he 
had been told that the public liked to read 
what he wrote “What is your name?” 
asked the publisher in amazement, fearing 
that he had made a mistake in being so hasty 
in his decision. ‘ My name is Leo Tolstoi, 
he replied as he quickly withdrew with the 
coveted paper in his pocket, leaving the pub- 
lisher to mourn over the loss which he had 
brought upon himself by his curt refusal. 

How often Christ 1s_ still refused an 
entrance! He comes knocking at the heart, 
but many pay no heed to His call. 


Station and 


DECEMBER 3lst. REVIEW 

In the lessons of the quarter, the character 
of the faithtul and fearless Nehemiah stands 
out like a lighthouse on a rocky coast. He 
gave himself to a great work, and God used 
and prospered him in it. In the story of his 
enterprise we illustration of what 
God can do with a life given over to Him 

Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, the well-known 
evangelist, tells of a visit which he once paid 
to General Booth in London, In the course 
of conversation, he asked the veteran leader 
of the Salvation Army to tell him what had 
been the secret of his success. ‘The old man 
hesitated for a moment, and then, as tears 
came into his eves, he ** T will tell you 
the seeret. God has had all there was ot me 
There have been men with greater oppor 
tunities, but from the day I got the poor ol 
London on my heart, and a vision of what 
Jesus Christ could do with 
London, | made up my mind that God would 
have all of William Booth there was. And 
if there is anything of power in the Salvation 
Army to-day, it is because God has all the 
adoration of my heart, all the power of my 
will, and all the influence of my life.” 

Phat is the secret of Christian service all 
the through — illustrated in the Bible 
and in human experience, and it is a lesson 
well worth keeping in mind as the subjects 
of the quarter and of the vear are prayertully 
reviewed. 
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OFTZMANN & © 4 SPECIAL SALE CATALOGUE | 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD (Photographically Illustrated) 


LONDON w POST FREE. 
GREAT SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 


£60,000 STOCK, 


INCLUDING 
Manufacturers’ Stocks of 


BEDROOM, DINING - ROOM, 
and OTHER FURNITURE. 


PAST SEASON'S DESIGNS 


IN ALL DEPARTMEN rs. illustrated, and other 
designs. Suitable for Curtains, Loose Covers, / 
The Contents of NINE EXHIBITION HOUSES Bed “sale | 
sual price 1/34 per yard, 


irom the White City; Gidea Park, Romford; the on 


Crystal Palace. 
LARGE REDUCTIONS TO EFFECT THOUSANDS OF BARGAINS. 
SALE CATALOGUE FREE. 


A SPEEDY CLEARANCE, 


BETTER BECAUSE 


“ 
The Voice of the Physician.” it has 
. “Plasmon forms a highly digestible food basis i CONTINUOUS VACUUM 
upon which rational and innocuous diets can be |e (Four Bellows) 
and 


built with great benefit to many invalids and 
children.” 


BALL BEARINCS 


MD. (No Labour) 


ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE WIZARD” 
DUST 
“EXTRACTOR 


Prices from £2 ae, y gg from £15 15s. 
rite to-day fo 4 
The Wizard Dust Extractor Co., Ltd., Birmingham. % 


and Analysis proves that 


PLASMON 


COCOA 


“yields A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 

of much greater nutritive value than 

Ordinary cocoa.” — [vith Medical Journal, 
Tins, 9d., 1/4, 


2/6. 
SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


fiotel 


500 Rooms. 


A Special ART Central for Business 
Packet of Plasmon ETAL BOX, containing a or Pleasure, | 
V'lasmon Custar asmon ( ocoa, Plasmon Biscuits, Shops & Theatres. oom, 
Chocolate I lasmon Tea, and Plasmon Table d’Hote Break- ooklet. 

Will be com 4 er with an illustrated Cookery Book, fast and Attend- Russell 
or IS. post free, to all who write, ance, fron 5 - 
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Why Suffer from Skin-illness) 


THE QUIVER 


Skin troubles are disfiguring, humiliating, and irritati ng, 
everyone dreads them. The one thing every shin sles a hs 


is a ‘remedy that will immediately stop the irritation and qu 
cure the trouble. This is what Antexema does, and it js equ 
successful in every skin trouble, at any age, however long jt } 
lasted, or apparently incurable. —— 
Eczema, blackheads, pimples, bad legs, baby rashes, barber's 
ringworm, red rough skin, chilblains, ch: ipped hands, and every oth 
form of skin illness is cured by Antexema. Take your case in handi 
mediately, eradicate your skin illness, and have a clear, healthy sk 
Sufferers unable to sleep for months owing to  intoler 
irritation have been freed from their trouble by Antexe ma, are 2} 
to attend to their daily business in comfort, and enjoy restful s sleep} 
night. As soon as Antexema touches the bad place all discom 
flies away like magic. There is no remedy so wonderfully co sn 
healing and curative as Antexema, and none so speedy in its results} 
Prove its merits for yourself. It is a perfectly unique remedy. 


Do your duty to your skin. Go toany chemist or stores and get Antexema to-day. Boows' (; 
Chemists, Arms and Navy, Civil Service Stores, Harrod's, Selfridge’s, Whiteley's, Paix » 
Lewis and Burrows’, supply it at 1s. r4d. and 2 od Also in India, Australasia, Cané 
\frica, and throughout Europe. If you wish to try this genuine British skin-cure beforez 


Sign This Form 


the Antexema Company, 53, Castle Road, ndon, N.W. Please send Booklet 
rr ubles,"’ for which I enclose 3 penny stamp et » Free Trial of complete treatment, cor 
B.. Clatham ¢ f Antexema, Antexema Soap and Antexema Granules, which purity the blood. 
aphia 
infexema ha ’ 
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RILEY’S BILLIARD TABLES 


FOR THE HOME from £3 7s. 6d. 


You have only to play 
Once on Riley's Miniature Bill 


ard Tables to realise how truly in 


| proportion to the full size andhow | ? 
really well made they are. That 
a is why we offer to send you a 
4 


table for seven days’ free trial. It 
you are not satis fied with it, simp ily {e- 

pack it and we will take it away free of al 
cost to you. We accept this risk because we 


In Trve know you be satished, There are hundreds 
PRroporrion. of these tables in British homes to-day, giving pleas 
ure to thousands of people, old and young of both sexes. 
TLEY’S Billiard Tables 

To place on Your own Dining Table. CASH OR ware PAYMENTS. 

Superior Billiard Table i) soi. Ms Fret ed, Best S table Feet, Rubber Shod, 
Frost-proof Rubber ¢ Iwo Cues*™M Ivory ta t 

Cash 

Size 41t.4 by 4ins, 7 Or in 13 Mont M Pa at DO 

» 7ft. 4ins. ,, 10ins, - £7 5 O} Sper cent on Cast | 

Sit. 4 4 £10 0 @ Pri 
Delivered Carriage Paid to any Railway Statior the t ! Kingdow at our t No charge f LISTS FREE 


Fol ding Bagat« from 


RILEY’S Combine Billiard and Dining Tables (110s 


with Ri Patent Action for Raising, ering. and Level baad iece of farnitere as a Dining Tablessd 
ard Table Made in On il Prices range f £13 108. to €32 0, according 
e Full details it st pplicat 


to size of Tab Cash oF easy pa 


[FREE 


F RILEY. ALBANY “MILLS. ACCRINGTON. 
Lonoon SHownooms: 147, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 
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Our New Competition 
By THE EDITOR 


First Prize: £10 in Goods 
Second Prize: The “Encyclopedic Dictionary” 
Six “Caffeta” Coffee Makers, and Book Prizes 


& briefly announced last month, prizes 
will be awarded for the best selections 
of quotations In the same form as, and suit- 
able for, ‘‘ Beside the Still Waters,” which 
isa feature of THE QUIVER month by month. 
I have now pleasure in giving my readers 
the list of prizes for this new Competition. 


First Prize: £10 in Goods 

The First Prize will be an order on Messrs. 
A. W. Gamage, Ltd., the well-known stores 
of Holborn, London, for the delivery of /10 
of goods. The fortunate winner may visit 
the huge and justly celebrated emporium 
in Holborn, and personally choose one or a 
dozen articles, the total value to amount to 
£10, or he or she may select their prize from 
the catalogues of the firm. Il am making 
this the First Prize because it is not everv- 
one who wants a watch. or a gramophone 
or a sewing machine ; here is a prize that 
must appeal to everyone. 


The “Encyclopedic Dictionary” 

There is one work of reference every one 
of us must possess—the Dictionary Per- 
haps you already have an old, faded copy 
of Dr. Johnson’s—for years that was the 
only Dictionary a friend of mine possessed 
Ur perhaps you have a cheap shilling one 

useful in its way, but cruelly limited. There 
another work of reference which all readers 
would like to possess—an Encyclopedia 
Now I have chosen for our Second Prize a 
work without equal in the reference libraries 
ot the world—a work which is more ex- 
haustive and goes more dk eply into the sub 
ject than the ordinary Dictionsry, and 
combines with it the advantages of a good 
Enc yclopedia. The Eneyv lopeedi: Diec- 
onary Is a handsome work in eight 
volumes, with upwards of 3,000 illustrations 


and a series of 70 original coloured plates. 
It is sold at £3 net per set. It will make a 
splendid addition to the library of the one 
fortunate enough to possess it. 


Six Prizes of Coffee Makers 

There could hardly be a more acceptable 
present for any home than a nice tea of 
coffee pot. But modern domestic science 
has advanced many a stage beyond the 
*‘ ordinary "’ tea or coffee pot, and nowadays 
those who are able make their coffee with 
the ‘‘ Caffeta’’ coffee maker. It is claimed 
that this is ‘the simplest machine in the 
world,’’ and makes delicious clear coffee in 
a few moments. All that is required is to 
put the water and the coffee in the ** Caffeta,”’ 
mixing both well with a spoon, and in a 
short time the « Caffeta '’ whistles to tell you 
that the coffee is ready. 

| am awarding one of these handsome 
coffee makers to each of the next six in 
order of merit. 

In addition to these valuable prizes I shall 
be pleased to award twelve handsome book 
prizes to the next in order of merit, so that 
there will be twenty prizes in all. 


The Adjudicator 
1 am very pleased to be able to announce 
that Dr. Boyd Carpenter, the late Bishop of 
Ripon, has kindly consented to act as adjudi- 
cator for this Competition 


Conditions 


This new Competition is on quite different 
lines from those previously associated with 
Tue Quiver, but there is no reason at all, 
it readers will carefully study the hints 
given, why all those who entered for pre- 
vious Competitions should not engage in 


this, as well as numbers who, not possessed 
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THE QUIVER 


of mechanical ingenuity, were unable to 
compete previously ; but there must be a 
careful observance of the conditions. 

rhe aim of the competitor should be to 
gather together a selection of quotations 
that will serve to fill the two pages which we 
usually devote to ‘‘ Beside the Still Waters.” 
[he total length of cach selection must not 
exceed 1,300 words ; there must not be more 
than two short poetical quotations, and the 
paragraphs must be short—altogether about 
a dozen to fifteen in number. The sources ot 
all quotations must be acknowledged, for the 
guidance of the adjudi ator, and, of course, 
not take then 


QOUIVI R. 


must any ot 
THI 
Further than this, the following conditions 


competitors 
extracts trom 
must be strictly observed : 

1. Each selection of quotations must be 
accompanied by the special coupon (which 
will be inserted in our next issue), with the 
name and address of the competitor. 


2. The selections must be received by the 


Editor by April 30th, This allows 


plenty of time for readers all over the world. 


1912. 


3. The quotations must be clearly written 
on one side of the paper only. 
4. The decision of the adjudicator is final 


A Chance for All 
It will be seen that we have here a Com- 
petition of quite a unique character, and one 
that by all. Again 
and again | have had letters thanking me for 


can be entered upon 
word the 
‘Beside the Still Waters”; and I am asking 


my readers by means of this Competition to 


some helpful two pages of 


pass on to others the helpful thoughts they 
have come across in their reading, so that 
a yet wider circle may be benefited. 

1 shall have more to say next month about 
the methods that competitors should pursue 
Meanwhile, 


in your reading mark your favourite passages, 


in collecting their quotations. 


and so prepare the way for the selection you 
will make a little later on. 


@ 
With My Readers 


By THE EDITOR 


The Human Touch 

HRISTMAS always brings the human 

touch; we feel our boundaries en- 

larged, our sympathies broadened, our hearts 
warmed The human touch—the touch of 
great throbbing humanity. Now it is just 
that touch I am trying to get in the January 
number of THE Quiver. It opens with 

Phin-Skinned Davie,” by L. B. Walford, 
the story of the complete transformation 
of a highly sensitive—morbidly sensitive 
man: you may guess at once what was the 
secret of his cure, but there is no doubt of 
the human touch in the nairative. 


fe 
The Place of Potsherds 


HOUSANDS of my readers have read 
Mr. Harold Begbie’s marvellous book, 
“ Broken Earthenware.’ I have sent a 


Special Commissioner to the district from 


which Mr. Begbie obtained his facts for 


writing that book, and the result of his 
investigations will appear in the January 
number under the title, ‘The Place of 
Potsherds : A New Study in Broken Earthen- 
ware.’ With this article are some wonder- 
fully realistic photographs of street life in 
“The Dale,’ and also of some of the con- 
verts mentioned in ‘* Broken Earthenware.” 
This, too, has the ‘‘ human touch.” 


The Gospel of Charles Dickens 
i has been said that Charles Dickens 
was more than a novelist: he was 4 


Morley Adams has brought 
this out strikingly in an article on “ The 
Gospel of Charles Dickens.”’ It will be a 
surprise even to the Dickens’ lover, and ce!- 
tainly strikes the “human note” at this 
Christmas festival Another article of inter 
est to all Dickensonians 1s “ Six Poot 
Travellers,’ by T. W. Wilkinson. This 8 
the story of a unique charity at Rochester, 


preacher Mi 


THE 


NEW PANS FOR OLD 


LIAN SCRUBBER 


(Shaw's Patent), 
As Light as a Sponge, 
and as easy to use. 


The “Lian” Pan Scrubber will 
scrupulously cle an your pans and 
other kitchen utensils in less time, with 

| less trouble, and in a more satisfactory 
manner than any other scrubber made. 


f you would know how easily those 
Bu! Aw to-clean pans may be made 
to look almost like new, order a 

“Lian” Scrubber from your dealer 
to-day. Should he be without send 
stamps for sample to 


PROCTER BROS., 


42. CALL LANE. LEEDS. 


in 3 sixes at 9d., and 


“Lisburn, 30 1/11 


f you will 


Mrs. Jenkins will be obliged 
send her patterns of your 
Scotch Wincey. She got some from 
you 6 years ago, and 
only now is it 


Write 
to the 


JAS. SPENCE co., Glasgow, N. B, Ist. 1864. 


-The Good Old Bread. 


STONE ATA 


BREAD 


THE FAMILY BREAD. 


IT CONTAINS 
all the essentials 


scientifically 
prepared. 


The 
GOOD OLD BREAD 
ol our Forelathers. 
Two 
MEDALS 
in 1910. 


Promotes 

STRONG 

HEALTHY 
CHILDHOOD. 


TRY IT. 
PARTICULARS of 
The GERMATA CO., 
BEDDINGTON (Surrey). 


QUIVER 


Coughs, Colds, & Bronchitis. 
COLD, damp, or fog will find the 


“weak spot” even in the ro- 
bust, and maybe lay the seeds of 
serious chest-weakness. On the 
first appearance of a sharp pain in 
the chest, soreness in the throat, 
difficulty in breathing, or when 
you begin to be troubled with an 
irritating cough, take a few Peps. 

The medicinal fumes of Peps, 
which are breathed into the throat 
and chest, possess a wonderful 
germicidal property. They destroy 
the “cold-germs” which are lodg- 


‘ing in the tissues of the throat and 


bronchi (beyond the reach of liquid medicine). In- 
flammation of the lung membranes, set up by sudden 


‘chill, is speedily allayed, and Peps also help Nature to 
' repair the injury wrought by incessant coughing and 


sneezing. A few Peps tablets afford splendid pro- 
tection for the chest on a bleak day. 

Peps owe their great success to the novel method 
__ of bringing the rich, air-like medicine given off by 
- the Peps tablets into direct contact with the inflamed 
membranes of throat, chest, and lungs. 
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THE QUIVER 


UNDER- WAIST 
for BOYS and GIRLS 


@ Supports the underclothing direct from the shoulders, and 
removes all pressure from the delicate abdomen. 


@ The shoulder-straps and parts surrounding the arm-hole 
are of Double Thickness. 


This Garment is made on thoroughly practical 
lines, and should be examined by every mother. 


The Foster Pin Tubes provide a secure and effective fastening " 
for the Hose Supporters. 
NO CORDING TO RETAIN DAMPNESS. } 
With Hose Supporters 1/6. 2/-. 2/6. 3/-. 3/6. H 
fail principal dealers, Without Hose Supporters. 1/-.16. 2-.26.3 


or sent a t free on 


B, DAWSON, Ltd., 31, Foster Rd., Parkeston, Ewe. 


TABLE FOUNTAIN 


for WATER AND PERFUMES 


much appreciated for that reason. Most enjoys ible when perfu me is ust 


| This Table Fountain makes a most TABL DECORAI ION, ar 
I 


ready for use ist a few seconds’ winding, and the I punts uin plays for 1 nearly 
There is no working expense It is perfectly noisele im actior No water pipes 

power Another very useful purpose which it serves ts - fan air bas rifier f J 
hospitals, private h es, et Will soon sweeten king Order ont 
now before it slips your memory HEALTH. PLEA SURE. “Combined. 


A ‘MOST ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 
by the AND Navy Svores and all large Stores, Tf any difficulty in getting 
Fountain write to the Patentces for full particulars : 


CARL PFLUGBEIL & CO., 24, MILTON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


REAL 


Simply press the butt 
back will decline or auto 
rise to any positi jon—fe! 
button and the back 8 
The Arms open er 
ing easy access 
eg Rest adjusts to 
clinations, and when 2 
slides under the § 


Cat mr C24 of 


Press the 
Button— Chairs - - °° 
that’s all J. sont! 


171 New Bond St 
London, 
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WITH MY 


which has provided for six poor travellers 
every night for centuries. 


Some Stories of Note 
“f\UT of Weakness,” by Bryan Grant, 
is the story of a minister's wife— 
young, earnest, hopeful who starts out w ith 
yer husband to do great things in a mining 
camp in the Canadian Rockies. Enthusiasm, 
congratulations, good wishes; then the 
terrible disillusion of the mining town: all 
this is graphically told, as 1s also the unex- 
pected strength that came ‘Out of Weak- 
ness.” A bright, capable woman worker in 
the slums suddenly faced with a great 
terrorising bully-——that is the situation dealt 
with in “ The Conversion of Long Tom,” 
by Beatrice Heron-Maxwell. Here, again, 
humanity throbs. Two other stories must 
also be noticed—both by Quiver favourites 
—‘Hangman’s Heath,’’ a Christmas story 
by Evelyn Everett-Green, and ‘ Captain 
Rundle’s Mate,” a tale of the sea by 
Oswald Wildridge. Other features of the 
January QuIvER are bound to delight you, 
but I must pass on to other matters. 


Eighty Miles from a Church 


EW people in England would perchance 
credit the fact that there are families 
settled in Canada who are absolutely without 
facilities for worshipping God, because no 
church, not even of the most primitive kind, 
is within anything like reasonable distance 
of their homes. The Colonial and Conti- 
nental Church Society, who in recent ycars 
have done such a splendid work for the 
extension of the Church in Western Canada, 
recently received a letter from an English 
family to say that certain relatives who 
went out to Canada and settled on the prairie 
are seventy-five to eighty miles from the 
nearest church. This incident illustrates in 
a most vivid way how necessary it is that 
all those who have at heart the spiritual wel- 
fare of their brethren who are settling in 
Canada in such large numbers year by year 
should continue to give their support to 
ge organised efforts that are being made 
‘0 provide Spiritual miunistrations — for 
Principal (the nee i to Canada in 1903 
then it hes ere te me ac on) Lloyd, and since 
the field y out workers into 
and at the present t 120 prairie churches, 
aad ime it is supporting a large 
gy and lay evangelists in every 


READERS 


part of the Dominion. Since the Society 
inaugurated its North-West Canada Fund, 
it has been able to send out cighteen clergy- 
men and 153 lay evangelists and students, 
twenty-four of whom have since been 
ordained for the ministry. Despite all this, 
the appeal for men and money is as insistent 
as ever it was, and the Society earnestly asks 
that Church people at home will help it in 
some measure to supply the great needs of 
this wonderful young colony. 


Another Jubilee 
OW that THe Quiver is in its jubilee 
year, it is interesting to note the 
jubilee of another institution. I have read 
with profound interest a touching little 
book from the pen of Mr. George R. Sims, 
entitled ‘‘ The Cry of the Helpless.” This 
tells of the good work being done by the 
British Home and Hospital for Incurables. 
Founded in 1861 for the relief of persons of 
the middle classes suffering from incurable 
diseases, this charity began in a very humble 
way ; but few institutions have done a more 
noble work—a work which early elicited the 
sympathetic support of the gracious lady 
now known to and loved by all as Queen 
Alexandra. To commemorate the year of 
jubiice a new wing is to be added to the block 
of buildings at Streatham, and is to be known 
as the Queen Alexandra wing. I very much 
want QuIVER readers to have a hand in the 
erection of this wing. Who will help me in 
the matter? A Jubilee Fund of £30,000 is 
to be raised in order to increase the number 
of patients and of pensioners, all of whom are 
poor and helpless members of the middle 
class, who, stricken down by an incurable 
malady, can no longer support themselves, 
and who, but for the Home, would, many of 
them, have to endure years of helpless tor- 
ture in the most pitiful circumstances possible. 


fo 
The Cause of the Children 


EVERAL times of late I have referred 
to the good work of the Queen's 
Hospital for Children. This thoroughly 
deserving institution feels the need for an 
increased Annual Subscription list as well 
as for donations to clear it from debt and 
to maintain its great work under conditions 
of the highest efficiency and economy. My 
readers, | feel sure, only need to be reminded. 
I shall be pleased to hand over any sums 
sent to this office, or they may be forwarded 
direct to The Secretary, The Queen's Hospi- 
tal for Children, Hackney Road. Bethnal 
Green, London, E. 
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On Keeping on the Go 


By J. E. GIBBERD 


HIS is one of the fine big arts, quite 
heroic in its dimensions. Great 
workers have always been admired. In 
humbler spheres it is always with intent to 
honour that men say of another, ‘ He’s a 
brick for work.’’ Some men’s output is 
enough to make less industrious and _ less 
able men “‘ take things into their head and 
think things.’ ‘ It's dogged as does it.” 
But work has its limits. There is a time 
to work and a time to rest. We may not 
praise up work at the expense of needful 
recreation and repose. There is a strain that 
will break the biggest crane on the Tyne. 
And the strongest body with the strongest 
will cannot carry more than his backbone 
will bear. Often the very power to work 
efficiently depends on knowing the line at 
which the signpost stands, “ Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther.’’ Sir Walter Scott 


won the affectionate name, ‘ brave old 
Walter Scott,"’ by his amazing pertinacity 
at work. But the strands of endurance 


snapped at last. His biographer tells how 
he lay dying of overwork to get out of debt 
and was wheeled during his prostration into 
his summer-house. ‘ Suddenly the broken- 
hearted author threw off his wraps, moan- 
ing, ‘ This will never do; I must get to my 
work.’ When, however; he tried, he could 
not hold his pen or dictate a word, but sat 
still with the tears streaming down his fine 
old face.” He had the will to keep on the go, 
but the was gone. ‘‘ How are the 
mighty fallen !”’ 


power 


Work as a Stimulant 
Sir Walter found in work the power to 
No diversion is so good 
Work that compels the 
and furnishes it with 
and occ upations Is SO 


beat down trouble. 
in trouble as work. 
mind to dwell in it 
diverting thought 
good a solvent of trouble that hypnotism 
itself could hardly do better. 

A tremendous worker, possessed of a 
giant’s strength, was really clever in his 
effort to make others work against odds. 
Duncan Matheson, the Scotch stonecutter 
who became an evangelist and did a splendid 
mission among the soldiers at the Crimea, 
had sent home for a fresh stock of books. 
They had been forwarded, but the vessel 
lay waiting for the lull of a storm to land 
its cargo. Duncan felt impatient of the 


delay. He knew that “ souls are sick and 
souls in the dark undone.” Procuring 4 
boat, he manned it with stout Aberdonians, 
‘‘In face of a tremendous sea they endea. 
voured to make way to the vessel ; and, 
when all but baffled, the missionary, in his 
bluff, hearty style, cheered them on, saying, 
‘ Row, boys, row ; I'll maybe tell this yet 
on the Castle gate o’ Aberdeen.” His 
hearty words put heart into the men. The 
books were got and were soon gone—Bibles 
and tracts for soldiers. 


The Power of Cheerfulness 

Duncan got work through by cheerful 
ness, One recipe will not make all the good 
puddings possible, and no single virtue fulfils 
all righteousness. Cheerfulness is one of the 
best stimulants of toil, as it is one of the 
best frames of mind in which anybody can 
work. It keeps tired feclings off. It is just 
splendid to hear a man whose work is heavy 
tell you he doesn't know what it is to feel 
tired at his own work. But the man whosaid 
it is bright and happy. Doctors prescribe 
cheerfulness for infirm folk. It is easier 
prescribed than supplied. The herb is not 
known that will sustain it among incessant 
toil. Whoever has it has to make it out of 
himself, and nothing beats to help people 
‘keep on keeping on.’’ He who can cheet 
up his fellow-workers to work gets a bushel 
to the scolder’s peck. The atmosphere of 
complaint and blame is enervating. “We 
have but what we give.”’ Give heartines 
to get energy. Certainly the world was not 
made for one to do everything himself 
So the best worker is he who furthers other 
people’s work, 

And ‘‘to keep on keeping on” needs 
pluck. It never does to sit down and whimpet 
“TI can’t.” A music teacher used to tell his 
pupils to go on trying, and some day all at 
once they would find they could play. We 
want ability to “come.” And it 406 
“come amazingly when we have ted 
enough. A Cambridge master tells men le 
say they “can't” that ‘Can't belongs 
Oxford.” It is not complimentary to 
Oxford, but it stimulates Cambridge. 


Even pluck needs purpose to set it on the 
straight line towards its goal. Calmnes 


cheerfulness, pluck, and purpose are the 


recipes for keeping en the go. 


( 
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BEFORE mt 


1d. each. 


TERRIBLY PAINFUL 
BUT EASILY CURED. 


CURES 


Headache and Neuralgia 


in a few minutes. 


r the excruciating pain of headache or neuralgia when a “ DAISY” i 
an it in a few niet? Immediately you feel a headache coming on, 
take a “ DAISY’ from the packet you should always have at hand; remain quiet 
for a few minutes, and the pain will completely disappear. For 18 years the fame 
of “DAISY” has increased till now it is recognised as the Standard Remedy. 
If you have not tried ** DAISY,” you cannot possibly know how good it is. A postcard sent / 
to DAISY, Ltd. (Dept. 15), Leeds, will bring you free, by the next post, a trial packet of 
“ DAISIES,” together with copies of testimonials. 

Sold in packets of 20 for 1-; or singte “ Daisies," 
Of all Drug Stores and Chemists. 


AFTER TAKING 


350 Rich Fur Throwovers 
at HALF PRICE!!! 

ner 6o es lo Yes, we are sending 
3BO of these ma cot Rich Fur 

Sable Browns, New Ge Black, & 

SALE / Carriage 

PRICE 1 each | 3d. | 

LARGE FUR MUFFS to match, 1 6 each 

Postal (¢rdert Lay 

Cash back if not delighted 13! 

Riverskle, Worksop, writes: 
ted tht Pur, and 


! ke 


BIG SALE CATALOGUE POST FRE 
{Fore Drape Cutlery, Jewe 
ery, ents, 1,008 


THE LEEDS BARCAIN CO itept. «) 
3 d, Leeds. 


, Raven Roa 


| STAMMERING. 


Mrs, CALDWELL (Specialist) success 
tully treats Stammering, Stuttering, and 
all Defects of Speech. 


Resident and non resident Pupils of 


oth sexes and all ages received 
Booklet with Testimonials, Press 
Otices, &c , sent fie 


WINDSOR PLACE, 


Mrs, CALDWELL, PORTOBELLO, EDINBURGH 


and 71, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


Cet THE REAL 


SCOTCH WINCEY 
PATTERNS TO-DAY. 


Youll then understand wh 
Wincey is so popular for night- 
wear for both sexes, and for 
childrens wear generally. No 
material carries so many advan 
tages or is sold at such low prices, 
or offer such a variety of patterns 
Most suitable for Hockey. Golf, 
or Cycling Shirts, and for Blouses. 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS 
TO-DAY. 


You will be 
with them, 


Laches write for the 
material again and ayain. 


Just cond a post card 
to LAWRIE & SMITH. AYR. N.B. 
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Epilepsy or Falling Sickness | | 


JOHN WESTLOCK 


By 


THERE are some stories which bear telling only once, 
thers to which the world will gladly listen over 
In the former list we put the tales 


ver again. 


f ffering that must go on from year to year 
without respite or alleviation; in the latter we 
include homely and true records of cures—provi 
lential, miraculous, and unexpected—and _ stories 


of simple and 
if those 


f burdens made lighter by the use 
effectual means such as lie within the reach 
who suffer 

One might almost pause to 
world is full of miracles o1 
miracles at all, but only a continual every-day 
working out of cause and effect. [Every unexpected 
cure is to one class of persons a miracle, to anothe1 
mly a ** blessing * on the means employed. ‘Take 
it how you will, the economy of the world is one ot 
miracle or of blessing to those who are in the right 
mind to receive either the one or the other, 

Such, at least, is the conviction borne in upon the 
writer as he turns to one after another of the most 
recent letters received by Mr. I. W. Nicholl, 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, 27 High Street, Belfast, 
in connection with his most remarkable curative 
work, carried on these many years past in a quiet 
and unobtrusive fashion from the address given. 

Mr. Nicholl is the proprietor of Ozerine, the 
remedy which has wrought wonders in thousands 
of cases of falling sickness; and his files are always 
full of grateful letters received from patients in 
every part of the civilised world who have come 
into touch with him mainly through the recom- 
mendation of others who had previously benefited 
by the Ozerine treatment 

It is close upon a quarter of a century ago that 
Mr. Nicholl used to make up a certain prescription 
at regular intervals, extending over a period of two 
vears, for a gentleman who always came person- 
ally for the medicine, and whose face therefore 
grew familiar to the chemist. 

After this long period the man suddenly ceased 
his visits, and a long time elapsed before he again 
put in an appearance. Then he came diffidently, 
and, having requested a private interview, pulled 
the now faded paper out of his pocket, and asked 
the chemist if he remembered it, and if he knew 
what the medicine he had so often made up was 
intended to cure. 

With very little persuasion he poured out his 
whole story. He had been a terrible sufferer from 
epilepsy, and it had seemed to him that cure was 
impossible. Then an exceedingly well-known West 
End specialist had given him this prescription ; he 
had tried it, persevered with it for two years, and 
at the end of that time knew himself entire/y cured. 
For a while he had rejoiced in his new-found 
health, and had hugged his happy secret to him 
self; then the question had come home to him: 
What of all the hundreds and thousands of people 
who are still suffering as I suffered ; have I no duty, 
no responsibility, towards them ? 

It was this thoight which eventually urged him 
to go back to Mr. Nix holl, and tell the whole story, 
and beg him to take the prescription, make it up for 
sale, and spread news about it in a quiet way, so 
that others might benefit. Why,” said he in his 


inquire whether the 
whether there are no 


earnestness, 
miss curing for it cured me, and mine was 
an ordinary bad case, typical of thousands of ther 


I 


‘if it didn't cure everybody it. uldn’t 
some, 


bad cases 

There is no getting away from an argument lik: 
that, and the speedy outcome of the visit was the 
putting upon the market of a very small stock 
the cure tor epilepsy, to be known from that time 
forward by the name of Ozerine, 

For a month or two there was not a great deal t 
tell about Ozerine, then news of it began to spread 
One sufferer told another, one cured person pleaded 
with another who had no hope of cure, wonder-tale 


was added to wonder-tale, and Ozerine began 
be known here, there, everywhere, among suff 
from this most terrible malady. Still, for mar 
vears Mr. Nicholl held himself apart from th 
genera] methods of advertising, not seeking pub 
licity; until at the long last Ozerine so advertised 
itself that it was impossible to keep quiet any longer 


and from that time Mr. Nicholl began offering 
ree Sample bottles of Ozerine, so that every in 


terested person might make a personal test of th 
value of the remedy. A glance at the folk 
testimonials—a mere gleaning of one or two fron 
many thousands—will show in what esteem Ozerin 
is held by those who have made thorough and car 
ful test of it 


From One Who Helps. 

‘T wish you could see the alteration in th: 
woman since taking Ozerine. The doctor had q 
given her up, and the minister had been visit 
her as a dying woman. She is, indeed, a marie 
and so grateful. The man—the other patient! 
whom you supplied a free bottle—is so far curt 
that he thinks he will need no more. He has ke 
no fit since taking Ozerine.”’ 


Ozerine as a Cure for the Young Epileptic. 

‘“My nephew is still keeping well, having bat 
not the slightest attack since taking Ozerine. /* 
hot weather used to affect him very badly, but ® 
has come through this very hot summer with £ 
suffering.” 


Al ife’s nN} 

| am so pleased to tell you my hus 
greatly better—not like the same man, I 
teel glad I saw your name in the paper. 3 
thanks to you. He has not had a fit since 
Ozerine."’ 


band 


Mas 


From a Graleful Mother. 


and ther 


‘“My son is getting on famously, three | 
not the slightest indication of any return © intens 
dreadful attacks he used to have before tails them 


Ozerine.”* 
Free Sample Bottle of 
Ozerine is sold in the U. k, for 4s. 6d ree a 
per bottle. Special rates for the ¢ olomies, +6 
rer ap 
and foreign countries. Also, any sufferer app 
for a Free Sample Bottle will be gladly aii 
by the proprietor, Mr, I, W. Nicholl, Pharmac 
Chemist, 27 High Street, Belfast. 
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: A TWICE-TOLD TALE OF A CURE 
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Fighting the Flames. 


Dramatic Incidents of Modern Science. 
By ROBERT BATHO. 


OW actual happenings provide more dramatic 
situations than the romancist can invent was 
recently demonstrated in a striking manner on 

one of the main suburban roads into Eastbourne. 

The summer sun rays were fierce and reflected floods 
fwhite heat from the bright metal parts of a German 
18h.p. 4-cylinder limousine motor-car that was running 
into Eastbourne. When first sighted at a distance, 
approaching along the high road, to the watchers the 
car seemed really on fire. 

It was not—then. The occupants were perfectly at 
ease, the breeze created by the car’s speed affording them 
the welcome relief of a breath of coolness; but their 
serenity was dramatically dispelled just as they came 
level with the houses. 

Suddenly the whole frontage cf the car was enveloped 
in flames, that caused a stoppage and drove the occupants 
in alarm and bewilderment from their seats. The car 
burettor had been suddenly flooded, and the burning 
petrol sent out tongues of flame that would have 
illuminated the neighbourhood had the fire occurred at 
niglit, instead of under a fierce summer midday sunshine. 

The owner of the car, Mr. Arthur C, Claudet, one of 
the assayers to the Bank of England, was one of the 
occupants. He, his friends, and the chauffeur were in 
dismay. The outbreak of fire was so sudden, and so 
unprepared for, all were convinced that the handsome car 
was to be utterly destroy ed, while they looked on, helpless. 

While they, the owner and his party, stood at a safe 
distance, watching the apparent destruction of the car, 
the flames were suddenly extinguished, in a manner akin 
tothe magical. This second dramatic situation in the 
brief, realistic occurrence was brought about in a very 
simple manner, with the appropriate aid of a woman's 
juick thought and almost intuitive heroic action. 

The explanation is found in the following extract from 
4 matter-of-fact business letter, written by Mr. Arthur 
C, Claudet, and dated from 6 and 7, Coleman Street, 
London, E.C. Mr. Claudet says: ** For the moment 
we did not know what to do, but a woman ran out of a 
house with a ‘ Kyl-Fyre’ cylinder in her hand, threw 
ts contents on the blazing car, and the fire was completely 
put out in less than half a minute.” ‘ 

No w ynder the Writer, on learning of these facts, 

€ Curious to know what this wonderful invention 
1 curiously spelled, yet significantly sounding name 
Could be. First thought gave the Impression that it 
it be the secret of an Eastern magician. Strange to 
“y, this suggestion had, at the outset of my inquiries, 
apparency of reasonableness. One of the first 
1 ol information I discovered about * Kvl-Fvre” 
. ‘Sa note dated from ** Ahsun, Munzid, Dacca,” con- 
the fe llowing : 


Wit! 


‘ 
As mt time ago, the quarters of my Guards at 
£ garden took fire. The wind was so violent that 
thee were ablaze all at once, and the heat was so 
“at it Was impossible for anyone to stand near 
four tubes of Kyl Fyre, and to my 
diate! brought well under control imme 
powder, rs of this fire extinguishing 
Fre ely tonal experience that Ky 
(Signed), K. oc played hy conflagration, 
LLAH, Nawab of Dacea. 
Andon, | found al pe 
st about it, and learned, 
Q.—Dec., 


three | 
intense 
them, 


among other things, that ‘* Kyl-Fyre” is actually manu- 
factured in Eastbourne, which accounts for the lady who 
saved Mr. Claudet’s car from destruction having a 
cylinder in her possession. By permission of Messrs. 
Colls and Sons, Ltd., and George Trollope and Sons, 
Ltd., there was a distinguished gathering of scientific 
and business men recently on premises in South Crescent, 
Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, London, to witness 
demonstrations of the power of this very ‘ Kyl-Fyre” 
as an extinguisher of burning petrol, paraffin, boiling 
tar, and other ignited highly inflammable mat:rial. 
There were dissertations, but the reader would prefer 
that I follow the command of Ducrow, the once famous 
manager of Astley’s Circus—‘‘ Cut the cackle and come 
to the fire—osses!"’ Briefly, what happened was :-— 

Virst, a large pit was made in the ground. Into 
this pit were poured tar, paraffin, methylated spirits, 
and petrol. A light was applied. The rising flames 
can be imagined. A demonstrator, when the flames 
were at their height, approached with a tube about as 
long as, but slightly thicker than, the ruler with which 
Mr. Micawber beat the fire out of the breast of Uriah 
Heep. Swish! The demonstrator struck a blow in the 
direction of the flames, the ruler-shaped cylinder shed 
its contents, an extremely fine pink powder, on to the 
burning oils—and, presto ! the flames were extinguished. 

Next, a barrel containing 17 gallons of tar, with 
paraffin, petrol, and methylated spirit mixed, as well as 
poured over the outside, was touched with a torch with 
the inevitable consequences. This time two boy scouts 
went to the attack, each armed with a “ Kyl-Fyre” 
cylinder. Swish! Swish! Lashed twice with the 
stream of pink powder pouring out of the end of the 
cylinders, the flames again were immediately subdued, 
and very quickly extinguished, 

A third demonstration was made with a wooden case, 
8 feet high and 6 feet by 4 feet deep, considerably 
over $50 feet of wood, Again the concomitants of petrol, 
paraffin, methylated spirits, and tar, as well as newspaper 
—presumably of Communistic policy—were added. The 
whole were converted into a glorious bonfire, and one 
cylinder of ** Kyl-Fyre” reduced the blaze to a spark 
that flickered out despairingly, leaving the wood only 
partly consumed. 

A similar but smaller fire extinguished by a boy scout 
with one tube of ‘* Kyl-Fyre,” and a bucket of blazing 
petrol extinguished by throwing a handful of the powder 
into it, were types of the minor demonstrations. 

When I inquired whether so wonderful a fire extin- 
guisher was not likely to come into universal use, I was 
looked at in amazement by the better informed visitors. 

** Kyl-Fyre” is in universal use, and the property it 
has saved from destruction already runs into millions of 
money's worth, to say nothing of lives that have been 
spared times out of mind, The cylinders hang ready 
at hand in corridors and workshops of thousands of 
factories ; colleges, universities, schools, and homes are 
similarly supplied ; so are hospitals like St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, London, and enormous business houses like the 
printing works of Waterlow and Sons. Many leading 
collieries are protected by ‘* Kyl-Fyre,” and, bless me ! 
the cylinders are hanging from the walls of the very 
buildings in which I hang most of my busy days. 

One commendable advantage of ‘ Kyl-Fyre” is, I 
learn, that its work is so prompt and its powder so clean 
no one using it ever receives the slightest injury, not 
even to the extent of soiling his clothes. 
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MAKE allowances for them, of course, assure 
I myself over and over again that promises must 
be taken for just what they are worth, yet, 
somehow, I am always more or less aggrieved when 
what seemed a reasonable promise resolves itself into 
the fractional elements of broken pie-crust. There was 
that wretched complexion powder I told you about 
—the one that brought my face out into blotches— 
hadw't I a right to expect it to suit my skin, considering 
the claims that were made for it, and considering also 
the high price charged for it ? 

Madam—there is no reason that you should 
defend yourself. Promises should be made 
to be kept, not broken Far better for the 
ultimate reputation of the complexion powder 
you name if it had promised less and _ per- 
formed what it promised. Your present pur- 
chase—of Royal Vinolia Complexion Powder— 
will assuredly prove to you the equity and 
integrity of its proprietors, who claim for it 
that it is by far the most trustworthy beautifier 
for either natural or artificial light, giving 
the skin a translucent brightness which is 
really charming. It is distinctly beneficial 
and protective to the skin, and, used in 
moderation, is extremely valuable as an aid 
to the complexion. Its price is 1s. 9d per box, 
from all chemists. 

Well, granting this about the complexion powder, 
and turning to other matters, why is it that the 
different sachets and perfume packets which I have 
lately purchased fail so utterly to keep their promises ? 


My wardrobe drawers simply smell woody” — 
there is no hint of roses, lilies, or lavender about 
them—nothing but the haunting remembrance of 


Pernickety Questions 


DETAILING THE SMALL 
GRIEVANCES OF THE 


EVERYDAY TOILET 


II.—The Promises That are Like 
Pie-Crust. 


last summer’s camphor balls, put to keep the moti 
away. 

Madam—it is a matter of regret to us as wells | 
to you that most of the sachets put upon the mar: 
fail to keep their promises. But—try the Roy: | 
Vinolia! It will re-establish your faith. It; 


leases its exquisite fragrance very gradually indee! 


and therefore lasts ever such a long time: andd | 
the while it is in the drawer or chest the periun 


disseminating equally through the entire air-spa ’ 


permeating each separate article, and giving th: 
subtle “hint’’ of fragrance that you so 


appreciate. The price of the Royal Vinolia Sac 
is 1s., from all chemists. 


I have yet one more grievance to propound toy 
For years past my hair—naturally light and soft-! 
been losing tone and life. I have tried no end of thu 
in the way of ‘‘ restorers,”’ lotions, and what not,# 
can pin my faith to not one of them. It is a cas 
pie-crust,”’ and no mistake. Who ts ! 
those who make these rash promises 
who have tried to believe them? 

Madam—your question is easily answe 
It is not you who are to blame, extt 
perhaps, in the very light and pardona 
offence of having expected the mnpos’ 
just because somebody promised it. But 
you desire to purchase a hair wash that ¢ 
not promise more than it can perlorm, * 
home with you a box ol Royal Vine 
Vegetable Hair Wash. It contains a suf 
of Nile-green flakes of purest veer" 
material, and is free from imjurious ake 
When dissolved in water, it 
luxurious lather which stimulates the sc 


and eventually leaves the hair deliciously ly. 
supple, and fluffy. Its price is 18. 
chemists and stores throughout the kingdom. 
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Play your) 


billiards 


at home 


Do you _ play 
Billiards? Would you 
like to? Would you like a Table 
to play on this winter in your own 
Home ? Here’s the very thing — the 


“TURNOER’ BILLIARD 
DINING TABLE 


Accessorics. 


WY 


—a Billiard Table when you want to play; a 
handsome substantial Dining Table when you do 
not. The change is made in a moment. 


Of course there have been Billiard Dining Tables which the lezs can be increased from the heicht of 

before—scores of them—but this one is specially | a Dining Table to the proper Height for Billiards. 

worth your consideration. It is so different from | This feature also permits of the Table being made 

es eitunie | absolutely level, although on an uneven floor 

To begin with, although the Turno’er has Still further, the Turno'er ismade in 
’ soned timber (with a choice of six different shaped 


ne ish 1 ith 

the finish of a £ lable, its cost, with all ac | legs) to match any style of furniture 

cessories, is y that of a good Dining Table. There are also other features which make the 
Again, the “ Turno’er ” is fitted with **Adjust- *Turno'er” the Billiard-Dining Table of 


able Toes,” an unique feature by means of distinction, 


BUY A “TURNO’ER” AND TEACH 
THE BOYS TO PLAY, 


and so encourage them to find their pleasure in the home—not out of it, 
Write to-day for FRICE Illustrated Booklet giving prices 
and full description. 


THE ‘*TURNO’ER’’ PATENT BILLIARD 
DINING TABLE CO., 


17, Newnham Road, Wood Green, 
London, N. 


“Turno'er” |- 
Biltard-Dinin 1S 


Tables are 


within the 
reach of al/ 
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Are Our Days Growing Longer? 


The Answer of Astronomy 


|? does not seem possible that there can 

be any variation in the twenty-four 
hours that constitute day and night, yet 
the eminent astronomer Bruno H. Biurgel 
in ‘‘ Astronomy for All” (Cassell and Co.) 
predicts the possibility of a month-long 
day. 

A Twelve-Hours’ Day 


“ Presumably the length of day has not 
always been that of the present time, nor 
will it always remain the same. ‘There 
are grounds for assuming that many 
millions of years ago the earth turned 
on its axis in a period varying between 
ten and twelve hours, and that this 
velocity gradually slackened and will con- 
tinue to decrease until, in due course, a 
day may become as long as a month is 
now, so that a fortnight of daylight will 
follow a fortnight of night. These are 
the conditions at present prevailing on 
the moon, and it is the moon that will 
cause a like condition on the earth. The 
moon rotates on its axis in the same time 
as it goes round the earth; we see its 
one side only, constantly see the same 
spots somewhat resembling a_ smiling 
countenance. Every spot on the moon 
enjoys a fortnight of day and a fortnight 
of night ; and it was the earth which, in 
past ages, put a stop to the rotation of 
the moon by the force of its superior 
attraction. Mercury and Venus have also 
very probably lost their rotational move- 
ment. 

Slackening of the Earth’s Rotation 


“The causes for the slackening of the 
eatth’s rotation are to be sought for 
principally in the attraction of the moon 
on the earth, and the countless masses of 
meteors and shooting stars which daily 
fallto earth. According to Newton, about 
10,000,000 meteors fall to the earth within 
twenty-four hours—or, rather, penetrate 
the earth’s atmosphere, and evaporate. 
Enormous masses of meteor dust also 
fall, and all these things combined tend 
to increase the weight of the earth and 
influence its rotation accordingly, although 
the earth inhabitants will only become 


aware of this after the lapse of long 
epochs, and even then only through yery 
delicate measurements. ; 


The Shrinking of Our Earth 
“ These retarding elements are, however 
opposed by a most significant phenomenon, 
which increases the rate of rotation. Eyer 
since the birth of our planet from glowing 
matter, cooling processes have been going 
on, causing a contraction of the celestial 
sphere. The circumference of the earth 
shrinks owing to its contraction in cooling 
and the smaller the sphere is the faster 
it will rotate and the days shorten. (a- 
culations state that a decrease in heat of 
the entire globe for only the fiftieth pat 
of a Celsius degree will produce a cor 
traction of a little over 2.2 yards; the 
earth’s diameter will grow smaller by this 
slight distance. But even this woul 
mean a decrease of the seventy-fifth pat 

of a second in the length of a day. 


Shall we have a Fixed Moon? 

‘All these influences, partly retarding 
partly accelerating the earth’s rotation 
counterbalance each other, and therefor 
annul their single actions ; but the slow 
of a day caused by the retarding influent 
of the daily tidal wave, due to the moons 
attraction, must triumph in the end, and 
will at some remote period equalise day 
and month. In those future days the 
moon will remain stationary over 4 
certain spot on the earth—neither risiag 
nor setting—just as our earth, seen fom 
the moon, always remains in the same 
position on the moon-sky, and 1s onl 
visible on that half of the lunar-glbe 
turned towards us.”’ 

The possibility of a displacement @ 
the earth’s axis—due to some vidlett 
celestial collision—is then discussed by 
the author, and whilst not dogmatisii} 
on this, he proves that there is actualy 
a slight variation of the earths a 
from time to time, and shows how ths 
was discovered. 

The whole study of astronomy is fw 
of similar interesting problems. 
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WHAT DO YOU 
KNOW OF THE HEAVENS? 


You have no doubt heard and read a great deal 
about the stars whose mystery and grandeur is always 
intensely interesting, but to fully appreciate and under. 
stand their majestic glory 
YOU NEED A 
WATSON EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPE, 
which has been specially designed for the use of amateurs, and, being 
portable, no observatory is necessary. Through its powerful lenses 
324,000 stars 
can be clearly observed—more than one hundred times the number 
estimated by Sir Robert Ball to be visible to the unaided eye. 
The Romance of the Worlds Revealed. 
By the a of the Watson Telescope you can distinctly observe the Planets with 
cir satellites, the Double Stars, and JUPITER, that wonderful 
ao that is being CREATED BEFORE OUR EYES, and upon 
e which famous astronomers are now concentrating their attention. 
SZ 
Price of the Educational Telescope, fitted with tripod, foldin, 
stand, brass pillar, metal cradle, giving universal movements, an 
3-inch diameter object glass, £7 7s.; or by progressive pay- 
eons, 10s. per month, 10% extra. 
Write for our booklet, “‘ The Glory of the Heavens,"’ post free. 
W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd., 
Telescope Makers to His 
Majesty's Government, 


313 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


\ 


USED BY ROYALTY. Undoubtedly the Best. | 
SEND_FOR 
FUCK’S GOLDEN Leafietted 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


WORKS OF 5/ CRANDE PRIX for 


Dr. MACKENZIE'S 


Envelopes Included. 
25 SMELLING BOTTLE 
for “1/3 RECOMMENDATION 9/6 Pare /3' =HEADACHE, CATARRH, 
i ersed Designs, all by oust 
TRY ONE. 0f Chemists. Price 1s., 


Tu 
XMAS POST CARDS, be 
autifully designed, 15 for 1/- 
a. BOX OF TEN TOYS FORA SHILLING. 
» King’s Premises, Savoy Corner, Strand, London, 


or post free, 14 stamps, in the L nited Kingdom, 
TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING, 


ITS VERY SIMPLE-VERY TRUE. 
1° ‘The Hair Follicles become clagged with congealed secretions cant crow. 


EGCLOSSA CLEANSES THEM ALL Away 


. a 2" Now ALLISC | EAR. EGCGLOSSA KILLS THE DANORUFF GERMano OTHER BACILLI. 


4%. 3° ‘his being done £6CL0S5A PENETRA TES TO THE ROOTS OF THE HAIR . 


FALLING And TUAKING CREY) 


> C6LOSSA NOW FEEDS THEM - 055A ‘STIMULATES THE THEM. 


end '2/6 of all ading Chemists orPost Free ave Che 
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THE QUIVER 
I 
All-British-Made £10 
Wins for the All-British Imperial Typewriter 2nd place at the Great Competition at Grenoble - 
France, August 6,1911. 60 of the world’s most famous machines entered this contest, including 
54 £20 American Typewriters of the best-known makes. The test was 20 minutes’ copying 
from unfamiliar text, the IMPERIAL showing a speed capacity superior to all other machines W 
save one, but the price of the IMPERIAL is -€310CO less than the others, W 
THE IMPERIAL IS OFFERED DIRECT TO rec 
YOU ON THIS CLEAR UNDERSTANDING try 
That after a week's trial you are satisfied that it is in every way equal to the standard machines at = 
double the price. If it does not give you complete satisfaction the machine is to be returned 7 
and the price of it will be refunded in full. ch 
The simple construction of the Imperial Typewriter makes it almost impossible for it to get out of orde 
Every part is constructed with lifficulties of manipulation and increasing it capaci 
There is no stronger, no more efficient machine | on the market i . 
yet its price is £10 less than any other efficient machine. , iw 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 
I 
IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. (Dept. R), Leicester, Engen 
} London Representative—H. MOYA, 117, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Bi 
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Best to let the Bootmaker 
-Milnes’ J) 
fix your ‘Wood- Milnes. 
sec 
Sunk, as they should be, almost flush with an: 
the leather, ‘ Wood-Milne’ Rubber Heels yield ; Ac 
the utmost satisfaction. So fixed, ‘Wood-Milne oe 
Rubber Heels neither skid nor break away, but \ 
wear slowly, e\ and comtortably to an 
honourable old age. Save your nerves, save he 
your energy, save your poc ket ; 
wear ‘W Milnes.’ 
‘ a 
See the name ‘Wood- pl 
Milne’ on every \ A 
genuine heel. Yy Al 
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WHEN 


WE START SHOPPING 


A Budget of Seasonable Notes 
By MARY ODELL 


We begin, of course, with the weary old question, 
What can 1 give ‘Ais year? and we do our best to 
recall the gifts purchased for several years, and 
try to remember which of all these seemed to be 
most welcomed by the recipients. Then it is that 
we realise how essentially different are the tastes 

f our friends, and we come presently to the con- 
clusion that our purchases this year—as last—must 
represent all soris and conditions of things, some 
severely useful, some fanciful and decorative, some 
merely comical. 

The day-books and ledgers of house furnishers 
bear witness to the fact that ‘‘ something for the 
home” will never cease to be an exceedingly popu- 
lar form of Christmas gift. 


Billiards at Home 


Those who aspire to an article that is to last a 
lifetime and give unlimited pleasure to all the 
members of the family must be reminded of the 
claims of the miniature billiard table. The 
very idea of being able to have ‘‘a hundred 
up” without the expense and inconvenience of 
using a public billiard table, makes an English- 
man’s home more than ever his castle. Two 
objections present themselves to the man with the 
medium-sized house: first, the question of space ; 
second, that of cost. How far these have been 
answered by Messrs. FE. J. Riley, Limited, 
Accrington, may be judged by the fact that there 
are hundreds of their miniature billiard tables 
today in medium-sized houses. 

Whatever size a room may be, there is a Riley 
table made to fit it. The system of easy payments 
suits the average man’s pocket, and he plays while 
he pays, 

— the miniature table, another excellent 
Billiard and Dining Table, 
a stormable from one use to the other, 
med miniature to the full-sized standard table 

by George Gray and other professionals. 
Allons card addressed to E. J. Riley, Limited, 
Mills, Accrington, will bring full par- 

ts of tables and sundries. 


A Hint to Home-lovers 
Another innovation that will appeal very especi- 


ally 
moan a large class of householders who like to 
themselves each Christmas with some 


definite 

improvement in the way of labour- 

although caqort-bringers is the //ue Fire, which, 

: n'y Tecently put upon the market, is hav- 


nga 
, _Temarkable sale in every part of the country. 


is is 
fon of old t Inge nious arrangement, whereby any 
‘fashioned grate can be speedily trans- 
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formed into a modern barless one. An ordinary 
tile grate, the back of which is in good repair, can 
be transformed in less than thirty minutes. The 
Hue Fire claims to be the cheapest and most 
effective barless fire-grate on the market. The 
secret of its popularity is, undoubtedly, that it is 
made specially to suit the base area of existing 
grates, and is therefore easily and quickly fixed 
without mess or trouble. 


Musical Entertainment at Home 


The gramophone continues to hold its own as one 
of the most welcome and popular of gifts. There 
is absolutely no limit to the fun and entertainment 
to be derived from such reliable instruments as the 
Robey ’phone models, obtainable at all prices from 
45s. to £8 5s. The 45s. instrument possesses a re- 
markable sweetness and purity of tone, and has 
none of the irritating faults which mark the 
“cheap ” talking machines sold by general dealers. 
I notice that the firm is now offering for 12s. a 
capita] little instrument that will bring untold 
delight to little folks, and will doubtless be an 
immense success as a ‘juvenile’? gift. Messrs. 
Robey have arranged a very complete system of 
payment by easy instalments, which proves of great 
advantage to those who find it more convenient to 
purchase in this way than to pay cash down. The 
fully illustrated catalogue, showing all the various 
Robey *phones and Edison phonographs, will be 
forwarded to applicants sending name and address 
to Charles T. Robey, Limited, The World’s Pro- 
viders, Coventry. A mention of this magazine will 
ensure prompt attention. 


A Quite New Table Decoration 

Among the most novel of this year’s productions 
must be mentioned the very elegant table fountain 
illustrated on another page of this magazine. This 
delightful little invention is equally suitable for 
plain water or for perfumed, and is excellent as a 
cooler and purifier of the air of the apartment in 
which it is used. For hotels, sanatoriums, and 
hospitals, as well as for private houses, it promises 
to be largely in request. It is noiseless in action, 
and, being quite independent of water-pipes or 
motor power, there are no working expenses Con- 
nected with it. The same firm (which deals ex- 
clusively in high-class novelties) are showing a re- 
markably ingenious little shaving-case—the Utdity 
—which forms a capital present for a man, and one 
that will not readily be duplicated. The outside 
of the Utility case is of leather, and the interior 
consists of a hair-brush, in best quality bristle. 
The brush has a leather-covered hinged top, which 
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when opened reveals the interior fittings of mirror, 
nickel safety razor, and three double-edge blades. 
The cost of this unique case is 14s. 6d, 


The Ready Writer 


The Christmas gift season always brings the 
recollection of old-fashioned times when inkstands 
and pen-racks were among the most sought after of 
presentable trifles. Nowadays all is changed, for 
none of us can afford to follow the steady-going 


old methods which satisfied our forefathers, and 
a self-fill fountain pen is an essential part of 
our equipment. 
The British-made Onoto Pen is so simple that 
hild can fill and use it—so efficient that it is 


always equal to the tasks imposed upon it by busy 
men of affairs. To fill it, all that is necessary is 
to just unscrew the top, pull it out, dip the nib in 
the ink, and press home. The pen is then cleaned 
and filled ready to write 20,000 words without a 
splutter or blot. It writes smoothly and evenly 
directly the nib touches the paper—no jerking nor 
shaking is necessary to start the ink flowing. The 
prices are from 1os. 6d. upwards. A descriptive 
booklet will be sent free on application to the 
makers, Messrs. Thos. De la Rue and Co., Ltd., 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Something for the Baby 


With many of us the first thought is for the little 
folks of the household, and—whatever else we may 
be getting for them—our Christmas parcel must 
certainly include something to wear. The Winsco 
fabrics—so well known to readers of this magazine 
—are sure to come in for a large share of our 
patronage. Messrs. W. Small and Sons, Edin 
burgh, hold a delightful stock of frocks, coats, 
blouses, and outdoor suits in this charming 
material; and before buying the babies’ presents 
readers should certainly send for the Winsco illus 
trated booklets showing the really delightful and 
serviceable little garments that can be obtained in 
this highly popular fabric. 


Use and Beauty Combined 


To those who are wishful for suggestions for 
small presents obtainable for just a few shillings, 
and yet offering something that is both useful and 
beautiful, we cordially recommend the special gift 
boxes of the well-known Jason hosiery, put upon 
the market these three years in succession by the 


Jason Hosiery Company, of Leicester. The 
boxes contain either two or three pairs of 
Ladies’ Stockings, or three pairs of Gent’s Socks, 


in a variety of styles, and cost 3s. 11d. per box. 
Fach succeeding year has seen a greater demand 


for these special boxes, which appear to define 
that happy and long-sought mean between the 
merely ornamental and the eminently useful. <A 


remarkably complete range of Jason Stockings and 
Socks is this year being packed in these special 
boxes. Jason productions being all-wool and un- 
shrinkable excellent wear; and, being de 
lightfully soft and silky in texture, prove by far 
the most comfortable footwear procurable. An- 
other important point is that only perfectly fast 
hygienic dyes are used in Jason manufactures 
These Christmas boxes now alluded to are obtain 
able from Drapers and Hosiers everywhere; but 
should any difficulty be experienced, a post card 
to the Jason Hosiery Co., Leicester, will bring 
the name of the nearest agent. 


give 


Good Things for the Table 


Coming now to the pleasures of the table, alya: 
so closely associated with the Christmas seas "y 
us give a word of praise to the novelties just - 
duced by Mr. John Lusty, 6 and 8 Farnham Street, 
London, Fk. Among the most attractive of these are 
the Real Turtle Extract and the Turtle ta 
Tablets. The former is a sustaining and n uric 
ing preparation containing a_ predominating 
centage of real turtle meat, with the addition of 
finest beef extract and a seasoning of fresh garden 
vegetables. An excellent turtle consommé can be 
prepared from this combined extract at a cost of 
3d. per cup. 

The Turtle Soup Tablets are equally attractive 
and are guaranteed to be prepared solely from the 
real turtle meat, together with beef extract and 
essences of selected vegetables. 

The John Lusty table specialties are stocked by 
all high-class grocers, and a sample bottle of the 
Turtle Extract mentioned above may be had direct 
from the address in Iarnham Street for one shilling 


per- 


Plasmon Foods in New Form 

Speaking of shilling samples, I am reminded of 
the remarkably neat little case submitted for my 
inspection by the Plasmon Food Company. It is 
always with genuine satisfaction that one comes 
into touch with any of the specialties of this enter 
prising firm, and their latest production—a neat 
and compact oxydised metal casket, closely packed 
with choice samples of the various Plasmon Foods— 
is sure to find the very hearty welcome which it 
deserves. The box is priced at 1s., and it contains 
an assortment of Plasmon foods and beverages far 
above the value thus indicated. Small packages of 
Plasmon Tea, Plasmon Cocoa, and delicious Mjlk 
Chocolate are to be found therein; also a generous 
supply of the world-famous Flasmon Custard 
Powder, sundry Biscuits, and a packet of the pure 
Plasmon itself—a food now recognised by the wh le 
of the medical profession as invaluable in cases 
nerve prostration and general debility, consequen 
on illness or overstrain. 

The Plasmon Cookery Book, which fits mfort 
ably into the shallow lid of the casket, gives wel 
come advice on carving and cooking, and contains 
100 modern rec ipes that are at once excellent ane 
economical. The casket is obtainable from The 
International Plasmon Company, 6O0A Farringdon 
Street, for stamps or postal order to the value of i 
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Dainty Trifles for the Toilet 


I have received a delightful assortment of spec! 


mens of the Zenobia toilet accessories, and can ir 
nothing but praise to these charming trifles. MI 


W. F. Charles, of the Zenobia Laboratories, Lough 


borough, has frequently been described as a 
‘‘artist in perfumes,’’ and the term 1s not bs 
applied. Mr. Charles spent twelve years 


> d he 
elaborating his Lily of the Valley perfume, and the 


result justifies even this long expenditure pe the 


and patience. Other special delights of 

Sweet Pea Blossom and the Night 

perfumes, both of which are favourites \ 
a 


boxes, containing 
tablet of delicious} 


may be obtamed 


Bijou sample 
bottle of perfume, a small 
scented and a tiny sachet, 
direct from Mr. Charles at the address ‘it 
Lily of the Valley and Rese Supreme f «Niet 
stamps, and Sweet Tea Blossom soap an 
Scented Stock perfume for 3d. These tiny sam, 
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noxes are in themselves so very dainty as to form a 
ais acceptable gift for a little girl. Yet another 
reduction of the firm is the Sachet Christmas card, 
“hich develops an exceedingly pretty idea, and 
ces far to ensure that the ¢ hristmas card will not 
be cast aside as done with as soon as the season is 
ast, When writing for samples it is well to men- 
tion this magazine. 


A Beauty Fountain 

While on matters connected with the toilet I must 
mention. the Beauty Fountain newly produced by 
the Peralia Company. It is safe to affirm that there 
never was a time when woman could so successfully 
hide her age as she can to-day. This is partly due 
to the decree which allows that the true test of a 
woman’s beauty is her healthy natural complexion— 
a skin velvet-smooth and clear, but not artificial in 
make-up. The Peralia Beauty Fountain is a means 
to this so-much-to-be-desired end. The Fountain 
equipment consists of a large-size bottle of Peralia 
Balm and a best-quality spray, in finest rubber and 
vulcanite—the cost of the whole being only as. od. 
The Balm, when sprayed freely over the face and 
neck before retiring, works its wonders during the 
night, clearing and smoothing the complexion, 
eradicating spots and blemishes, and toning up the 
skin in a most thorough and satisfactory manner. 
Peralia Balm is also excellent for the hands and 
arms during cold weather, preventing redness, sore- 
ness, and chapping. The address of the Peralia 
serraga Company is—Camden Street, North 
Shields, 


Dainty Trinkets for Personal Wear 


The most exquisite of this season’s catalogues— 
% far as jewellery is concerned—comes from J. W. 
Benson, Limited, of Ludgate Hill, Royal Exchange, 
nd Bond Street. The windows of these several 
ss are a paradise of temptation to the lovers of 
gold, silver, and precious stones, and the attractions 
f the present season are irresistible. I note the 
articularly charming initial pendants, with gold 
and pearl or all pearl borders, the most delectable 
of trifles, the possession of which will surely bring 
delight to the happy recipient. Self-fitting watch 
bracelets are another specialty of the firm, and the 
designs are nothing short of perfection. The charm- 
ing trifles in pendants, necklets, and bracelets, set 
with pearls and peridots (emblematic of happiness 
and love}, are other seductive prettinesses that must 
2e seen to be fully appreciated. An illustrated cata- 
sue will gladly be sent by Messrs. Benson to any 
pee who addresses the request to the Ludgate 

ill establishment and mentions this magazine. 


Seasonable Fabrics 


wan Laurie Smith, Ayr, whose Christmas 
prod ee fabrics is always on the in- 
spection of submitting tor in- 
The of their winter patterns. 
loths, mo almost endless, comprising nun’s 
conceivable molletons, and every 
ta abric suitable for making up into 
gowns, pyjamas” Wrappers, dressing and négligé 
Wear. The rr day and night shirts for men’s 
her own heat ‘ewoman, bent upon giving some of 
Practically ne op as a Christmas gift, or the 
ing dress or Who delights in bestow- 
do better > a lengths of dainty fabrics, cannot 
on their asi on Messrs. Laurie Smith to send 
Magazine rill ¢ of patterns. A mention of this 
Will expedite the arrangement. 


The Pen Perfect 

The Swan Pen—already faultless in the eyes of 
most of its possessors—has attained a quite new €X 
cellence during this present season. It can now be 
carried flat in a man’s waistcoat pocket, or can be 
subjected to the rough-and-tumble treatment of the 
interior of a lady’s hand-bag, or can, if desired, be 
persistently carried upside down by those con- 
tradictory people who delight in extreme tests ; and 
it will, under all these conditions, come out con- 
queror, never spilling the tiniest fraction of a drop, 
nor even ‘* sweating ”’ into the cap. 

The secret—like most great secrets—is a very 
simple one, and easily explained. The ‘Swan 
Safety ”’ is fitted with a screw-on cap of double con- 
struction, the bevelled edges of the inner cap fit- 
ting into a recess in the nib section. ‘This arrange- 
ment, when screwed down, provides a perfectly 
air-tight compartment for the nib, which, acting in 
conjunction with the new “ladder” feed with 
which the pen is furnished, absolutely precludes the 
possibility of either leakage or sweating. The 
‘* Swan Safety ” is especially recommended for use 
in hot climates, and, being so dainty, light, and 
compact, forms an ideal gift for sending to friends 
abroad as well as to those at home. 


A Welcome Thought for the Invalid 

Philosophers are never tired of assuring us that 
every new invention—however intricate and wonder- 
ful—is merely the outward and visible sign of the 
thought that has been put into it. It follows 
naturally that the thought”? put into the Ax/o- 
fume was a very kind one indeed. 

Intended originally to ease the duties of those 
who had to wait upon the inventor (an engineer) 
during his frequent distressing attacks of asthma, 
the Autofume, having most successfully fulfilled 
all that was anticipated for it in the one case, is 
now offered to every sufferer from asthma, hay 
fever, or other affections of the bronchial tubes. 
Its mission is to burn medicated paper, prepared 
according to doctors’ prescriptions, evenly and auto- 
matically at given times through the night. Its 
action is absolutely regular, the soothing fumes— 
imperatively necessary to the rest of the sufferer— 
are propagated with exact uniformity, and the 
patient is thus saved all the unpleasantness and 
suffering due to fumes that are either too weak or 
too strong to yield the desired benefit. The Auto- 
fume forms a most handsome and acceptable gift 
for anyone who is in need of its ministrations. 
lull particulars about it may be had from Messrs. 
Arnold and Sons, Surgical Instrument Manu- 
facturers, 6 Giltspur Street, London, F.C. 


Dainties from Messrs, Macfarlane 
Lang @ Co. 

This enterprising firm has brought out some re- 
markably striking novelties in the way of enamelled 
tins—filled, of course, with toothsome dainties, and 
forming a most welcome gift to the house mother, 
or to the girl who earns her own living and has, 
perforce, to provide herself with light refreshments 
during office hours. Chief among the attractions 
is the Motor Van—a model of one of the Mac- 
farlane Lang fleet of motor delivery vans. Filled 
with fancy biscuits, it gives one a most realistic 
idea of its importance, and its coming will be 
hailed with delight by the little folks of the family. 
Another highly realistic production is the Anvil, 
its form being an exact miniature of a farrier’s 
anvil; the panels are decorated with pictures after 
Landseer’s ‘‘Shoeing the Bay Mare,” and the 
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colouring of the whole is both striking and delight- 
ful. Special mention must also be made of the 
Chinese Handkerchief Box, filled either with 
assorted biscuits, or with chocolate popcorn, or with 
Forfar shortbread, 


Always Something New 

Messrs. J. S. Fry and Sons, for all that they 
would seem to have reached the very top of the 
ladder of commercial enterprise several years ago, 
have always something new and delightful to show 
at this season. Their fancy boxes of delicious 
chocolates are this year more distinctive than ever ; 
the outer coverings are somewhat more richly and 
fully coloured than heretofore, and the inner ‘* fit- 
tings ’? are—as a matter of course—the most delicious 
confections that money can buy. The custom of 
purchasing really dainty and exquisite gift boxes 
of velvet and satin, with metal mounts and hand 
painted panels, becomes increasingly popular. For 
a guinea one can procure a most charming casket in 
velvet and satin, or in rich plush, the mounts and 
clasps in enamel or metal, as desired, and the whole 
forming a delightful souvenir that will be put to 
everyday use when the chccolates have long ago 
been forgotten. A much less costly present that 
will gladden the hearts of stirring boys and girls 
is the Clockwork Railway Engine, with tender 
heavily laden with chocolates. This, at 3s. 6d., 
forms a most attractive and welcome gift at a price 
which is always popular. 


To Greet You! 


There are thousands of ways of making the old- 
time greeting ‘‘A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year,’’ but it would be safe to say that Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck have thought of most of them. I 
have spent a delightful hour glancing through an 
assortment of their greeting cards, post cards, 
calendars, and booklets which they are providing 
for the Christmas season. Really the variety is 
almost endless, whilst in beauty of design and per 
fection of finish the 1911 Christmas publications 
surpass even those of last year—which is saying a 
great deal. At the head of the whole collection, as 
is fitting in this Coronation year, Messrs. Tuck 
place an entirely new Royal Collection of Christ 
mas and New Year cards, copied from the original 
cards produced for our own King and Queen and 
the various royalties of Furope. 

Slightly lower in the list come the almost equally 
beautiful colour-facsimile cards, an entirely new 
creation, each card of which series is printed singly, 
from most carefully executed steel] plates. As for 
the fun and frolic cards, provided for the delight 
ing of the little folks, these are legion, while the 
fairy-tale books and picture annuals now being 
issued by Messrs. Raphael Tuck are among the most 
attractive and amusing of the season. 


A New Coffee Maker 


Most of us have at least one much-esteemed 
friend who, in spite of all her efforts to the con 
trary, always succeeds in spoiling the coffee. To 
such a one—anxious as she is to know how to make 


this delicious beverage to perfection—the Tricolator 
Coffee Maker will prove the most acceptable of 
Christmas gifts. The Tricolator is made of spun 
aluminium, and is sold at 3s. 3d., post free. It 


makes perfect coffee every time, and, as there are 
no breakable parts and no spirit-lamp attachment, 
there is not the slightest difficulty in keeping it 


clean and bright. One places the requisite amo» 
of pure coffee in the Tricolator, pours boiling y 2 
over it, and the bright, clear liquid quickly ve 
colates ” through. See leaflet in this issue 


About Sending Parcels to Canada 


How long does a Christmas present take jn trans: 
from England to Canada? Information sy 
by the Dominion I°xpress Company of: 
shows that a parcel sent at the right ; 
Quebec, St. John, N.B., Halifax, Montreal .. 
Ottawa takes approximately eight days, to Tone: 
nine days, to Winnipeg ten days, to Calgary « 
Edmonton eleven days, and to Vancouver thirte 
days. 

The rates are very reasonable. 
goes to Montreal for 10d., to 
7s. 10od., to Winnipeg for 16s. to Calgary 
21s. 3d., and to Vancouver for 2s. ad, 
parcels are conveyed on mail steamers and by 
passenger trains of the Canadian Pacific Railwe 
The latest steamer by which parcels may be s 
so as to arrive by Christmas is the Empres; 
Britain, which leaves Liverpool on December 
but large consignments of Christmas presents w) , 
go forward by earlier steamers, namely, the Allg 
liner 7lesperian, leaving Liverpool on Decer 
and the Empress of Jreland, leaving Liverp 
December 1. Christmas parcels for Canada shou 
be delivered to the office of the Dominion Expr 
or the Canadian Pacific Railway in Trafalz 


Os. 


Square, London. 


Shortbread—as it should be 

There are many varieties of shortbread—se 
perfectly delicious and unforgettable becaus 
its crispness and daintiness, some scarcely cata 
and certainly not worthy the name it bears. Amz; 
the notable houses which have made a name! 
themselves in this special direction pre- 
must be given to Messrs, Crawford, whose ass0 
shortbread, sent direct from the firm to custome 
orders, the most delightful and daint 
Christmas gifts. Messrs. Crawford dispatch 
boxes to any address—the ‘ large drums” 
‘“* family drums” 3s. 2d., and smaller tins: 


1s. §d., all post free. Orders can be 7 


makes 


one’s Own grocer or contectioner. 


The Bournville “ Bunny” Book 


Messrs. Cadbury offer a copy of their charm ( 
little book Bunny to all who make applica! 
Bunny is a very simply written little story, «8 
of a visit to Bournville and all the wonders © 
are to be seen there. It speaks a great deal o! 
happy and healthy life of the Bournville wor 
and gives children of all ages a very citar! 
on within the walls of the 


of what goes : 
‘factory in a garden ’’—the first home of 9™ 
of our choicest ** goodies.” 


The Importance of a Healthy Mouth 
Of the many factors that go to make us wg 
there is none of greater importance than the‘ 
of the teeth It may not be possible lor 4 ‘ 
to have perteci teeth, but there 1s 
we should not have sound teeth, 
is taken to clean them night and morning ™ 
good dentitrice 
Those dentifrices which contain acids ane 
chemicals should be avoided, and preferent 
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to one which is slightly alkaline, so as to counter- 
act the acidity arising from the decomposition of 
food-particles in the mouth. rhe dentifrice 
should be antiseptic, yet not so caustic as to numb 
the sensitive nerves of the mouth tissues; and it 
should also be perfectly free trom grit, so that it 
may not scratch the delicate enamel of the teeth. 
Jewsbury and Brown's Oriental Tooth Paste is the 
result of nearly a century’s careful study, and 
fulfils the most exacting demands of modern 
sience. No better agent can be found for preserv- 
ing the teeth and ensuring hygienic cleanliness 
of the mouth. Its regular use imparts a delicious 
fragrance to the breath, and maintains the gums 
in firm condition. This well-known article is now 
packed in flat ivorine cases selling at 1s. 6d., 
which are most handy for travelling, and also in 
1s. tubes and 1s. 6d. and as. 6d. pots. It is obtain- 
able from all dealers in proprietary articles, 


Simple and Safe 


Flatulence is the first symptom of many of the 
minor troubles of infant-life; it is a sure indica- 
tion that the little one is being over-fed, or that 
its food is turning sour upon the stomach, and 
causing pain and discomfort. The simplest remedy 
is by far the safest. A very small quantity of 
Henry’s Calcined Magnesia, added to the food, 
entirely prevents the milk from turning sour, and 
aids materially in its digestion. This simple 
remedy is prepared with the most scrupulous care, 
and the very fact that it has been highly popular 
with mothers and doctors since 1772 proves its 
standard value. 


Richard T. Booth 
Founder of the Blue-Ribbon Army, returns to 
England to Institute Great National Campaign 
AMONGST the most interesting of the passengers 
to step off the S.S. Carmania on her last arrival 
at Liverpool, were Mr. R. T. Bcoth, his wife and 
daughter. 

Mr. Booth will still be remembered by tens of 
thousands of middle-aged people as the founder 
of the Bluc-Ribbon Army and leader of that great ] 
campaign which thirty years ago spread a wave 
of temperance throughout the British Empire. 

In an interview which he granted on landing, 
he said in reply to a question, ‘‘ What have I 
come to England for? Well, firstly, to gratify a 
keenly felt desire by both my wife and self, ever 
since our former visit, to again meet many of our 
old friends, and in fact to spend, as we now 
intend to do, the remainder of our lives here. 
Resides that, though, I come to throw myself in 
the institution of another strong national cam- 
paign against one of England’s greatest health 
troubles. I have for some time been helping the | 
inauguration of this by correspondence and ad- 
vice from the other side, but have now decided 
to throw into it the weight of my _ personal 
presence and influence.’ Asked as to the exact 
nature of this campaign, Mr. Booth said, ‘* You / 
must wait. You will hear more later’’; and he : 
would say no more. | 

We must therefore await developments, but 
Mr. Booth’s life-long record ensures that what- 
ever his object may be, it will be one dealing with 
some of suffering humanity’s troubles, and conse- 
quently worthy of our support. 


— 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. 
Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 
Full particulars as to this class of publicity, by means of a 
large number of the above, circulating in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, may be had on application to the Manager, Advertisement 
Department, CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Beile Sauvage, 


ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
TELL 


FATE 


6,000 TESTIMONIALS. 
I will send a TEST HOROSCOPE comprising 
even pages and cr t of 1/- P.O. and ad. 


wer on rece 


THE 
STARS 


known.-Mr. Newton Verity (C.A.), 
58, Ludgate Hill, E.c. 


month, and year o h- © if 


OINTMENT 


kills all Nits and 
Vermin in the hair. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS— 

3d., 6d. & 1)}- 
RANKIN & CO., KILMARNOCK 


Established over 100 years. 


REAL TURTLE 
IN YOUR SOUP PLATES 


REAL 


LU STY’S ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 
TURTLE EXTRACT 


A DELICIOUS LUXURY—A CREAT TREAT. 
A SPLENDID FOOD AND A STIMULANT. 


AJ With this Extract REAL TURTLE SOUP is easily made 


To get the Genuine Article see the name ‘* LUSTY” on the package. 
If unable to procure, write to JOHN LUSTY 


Sample post free for 1+ if you mention “ The 


Live Turtle 
always 
in Stock. 


Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Far superior to Beef Extract, 


6 & 8, PARNHAM STREET, LONDON, E. 
Quiver.” 
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5/- Watch 


THE wonderful _ thing 
about the Ingersoll 
Watch is not its price. 


The wonderful thing is its 
ACCURACY at a price so 
far below what you must 
pay for accuracy in any other 
watch. Ingersoll watches are 
the timepieces of 20,000,000 
people— people in every walk 
of life, but people who judge 
a watch solely by its time- 
keeping accuracy and not by 
the amount of money it 
represents. 


Have you a watch you can 
depend upon? If not, get a 
fully Guaranteed Ingersoll. 


Crown 5/- Eclipse 6/6 
Junior 86 Midget 86 


The Jewelled Trenton Watch 


offers the same security and saving to the buyer in high-grade watches 
that the [Ingersoll does in the low-priced class, They are sold ONLY 
by Jewellers. Prices from 21/- upwards. 


Ingersoll and Trenton Watches are fully guaranteed by the makers. 
If you cannot obtain a genuine Ingersoll or Trenton locally, do not 
accept a substitute, but write us for name of nearest dealer. lus- 
trated catalogue FREE on request. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 410, Audrey House, London, E.C. 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL 
IS THE LINE 


For Winter Travel. 


Express Restaurant Car Trains 


LONDON (MARYLEBONE) 


RUGBY, LEEDS, 

LEICESTER, HALIFAX, 

NOTTINGHAM, BRADFORD, 

SHEFFIELD, HUDDERSFIELD, 

YORK, MANCHESTER, &c. 

§@- Cross Country Expresses are a Distinct Feature 
of the Great Central Service. 

NEWCASTLE, SUNDERLAND, DURHAM, BATH and BRISTOL 


YORK, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, 
HUDDERSFIELD, ROTHERHAM AND (with direct connections for the 


SHEFFIELD West of England) 
ave provided with through Luncheon Car trains are reached by through Breakfast and 


and BANBURY, to and from 


OXFORD, SOUTHAMPTON, BOURNE- Srom 
MOUTH, and the SOUTH-WESTERN LINE, LEEDS, WAKEFIELD, 
, also to and foom HALIFAX, HUDDERSFIELD, 
GLOUCESTER, CHELTENHAM, INT. 
NEWPORT, CARDIFF, BARRY TE: OF. 1M, 
and SOUTH WALES. | and LEICESTER. 


Via MARYLEBONE is LONDON’S POPULAR ROUTE for STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


THE CONTINENT js reached by Express Boat Trains to GRIMSBY, and 
regular Sailings to HAMBURG, ROTTERDAM, and ANTWERP. 


{ EXPRESS TRAINS ARE VESTIBULED, AND INCLUDE 
BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, OR DINING CARS. 


” For particulars of Train Service, Special Travel facilities and other information apply at any 
reat Central Station or Agency, Dean and Dawson's Offices, or send post card to Publicity Dept, 


*'6, Marylebone Road, London, N.W. SAM FAY, General Manager. 
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NEW 
DESIGNS 


Repeat 
Orders 
received 
from the 
Royal 
Palace, 
Stockhoim 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDRy, 
_ GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS, 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER ismadeto the Readers of THE Ourvep, 
$0088 a ou ential Real Seamless Wove, 


(Regd.) 


suitable for Dra x Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely be 

m Thirty Turkey patterns and fashionable self-shades of Crimsons, Gre . 
and Art Co‘ourings, to suitall requirements, and LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER 
ANY ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM, These Carpets will be sent out as Sample 


Carpets, with ER Ee RUG, 


thus showing the identical q y we supply in all sizes. They are made of 
terial equal to w toes 


y of our own, can 


irect from « 
‘saving the PurchaserallMi its, 
_400,000 SOLD DURING 
“, THE PAST TWELVE MONTHS, 
Money willingly returned if not ap. 
proved. Thousands ¢f RepeatOrders 
nd usolicited Testimonials re 
clved, 


“~ GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWaY! 
With every Carpet we shall ABSO 
LUTELY GIVE AWAY a v 
handsome Rug to match, or we 
-send two carpets and TWO RUGS 


for 10/6, 


Carpets, Hearthrugs, Overmantels, 

Bedsteads, Linoleums, Bedding 
Linens, Curtains 


Free, if mentioning THE QUIVER, 
when writing. 


Manufacturers, mp 
M 


Hay Fever, Whooping Cough, 


ALL OPPRESSIONS of 


ZEMA1 


I ire f Medical Testimonials. \\ ri 
SAMPLES f De 


19, Queen's Chambers, King Street, Nottingham 
Che t l re is. 6d 


ARETTI 


«for FREE 
ZEMATONE Co., 


lerchants, 
OPERATION effects marvellow 
2? Write for testimonial 


Z LZ SM oo Road, LEEDS, 
cures in Eye and Ear Diseases, 
ness in its varied forms, Noisesin the 
form of questions to 

sent free. Mr. ISON 
4, 
Steren 


0 


st 

Aurist, [son's Fye and Par Dispe> 
sary, Ltd., 71, Gt. George St. 
(Established 1871) 


Turn back to 
page 


2s. 6d. 


COUPON. 


and forward a Certificate. 


(Signed). 


The League of Loving Hearts. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hlearts 
J enclose One Shilling. 


Go the Editor, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, €.€. 
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c 
| because it safeguards 
from infection 


“4 

your Household, Stables, 

Poultry Houses, Kennels, Gc. } 

] KEROL is sold under a definite guarantee 
7 as to its efficiency ; it is 17 times more 
powerful than pure Carbolic Acid when 

tested against the typhoid organism. | 

| Sold in Bottles, Tins, Drums, and Casks. 


Of all Chemists and Stores. 


Bottle makes 30 gallois of efficient disinfectan 


|| Why Should I Use 
Cuticura Soap? 


DARN NO MORE 


“There is nothing the matter 


Hole Proof Hose. 
mere Bier. STOCKINGS with my skin, and I thought 
Cuticura Soap was only for skin 
DON'T troubles.” True, it zs for skin } 
WANT 
MENDING. troubles, but its great mission is ; 
; Wear them to prevent skin troubles. For 
pron like, and more than a generation its deli- 
cate, emollient and prophylactic 
replace them 
ABSOLUTELY properties have rendered it the 
i one standard for this purpose, while 
— bd. ond oth its extreme purity and refreshing « 
sive a written guarantee that we will replace . . “ 
them FREF. i they develop haleeeuiee tes fragrance give to it all the advan- 
- tat ze of boot. ° | 
MENS SOCKS. GUARANTEED AS ABOVE, tages of the best of toilet soaps. 
Of the extriordinary good we airing qualities of ou 
there a are heartily sick the hands soft and white, the hair 
Vaughan & Heather ( Dept. 28), 43, Compton Ave., Brighton. live and glossy » and the scalp ' 
— ~~ free from dandruff and irritation. i 
NO CHILLY BEDROO mS Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold through- ; 
ZEN t the id. A liberal se le of each, with ( 
the heat from the yas to the 1 wors ae of an free from nearest depot: Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., f 
foom (wher : fed), and entirely takes off that sole props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, U. 8. A.; ; 
ates Posse : Simply stands on chimney F Newbery & Sons, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; 
Ou A splendid ceiling prow R. Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.: Lennon, Ltd_,Cape 


m, therefore white and light, 
il 


Town; Muller, Maciean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay. 


yexpensive, Note OUR 
P.O, for to-day. 
gents wanted.—-VAUGHAN & HEATHER 

Dept, 2 Compton Avenue, Brighton. 
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‘il Two Charming Book Catalogues : 


undoubtedly form a great part of the number. 
In choosing a book for a gift, it is absolutely necessary to know the character of that book, and 
many no doubt have experienced bitter disappointment when, alter buying what was thoug t a most accept. 
able book, it proves to be of an entirely different character, and therefore wholly unsuitable. 


A MONG the thousands of presents that are bought each year about this time for Christmas, books: 


To prevent disappointment and to help you to choose your books easily, Messrs. Cassell & Co. have pre: 
pared two charming catalogues. The first is a most sumptuous Christmas 17 


Catalogue of Gift Books for Young Folks, and the other a complete list of 
Cassell’s Popular Nature Books—a very attractive production. The oung 
Folks’ catalogue is beautifully printed in three colours, and contains 48 pages. 
It is profusely illustrated, practically every page bearing an illustration, many 
of which are in colour. The dearest book in the catalogue is 10/6, and the 
cheapest is only 6d. It will thus be seen that the books are within reach of 
all classes and purses. 

Cassell’s Nature Books Catalogue contains 32 pages, and, as the previous 
catalogue, is very fully illustrated. The 
actual number of i!lustrations is 88, 
all of which are selected from the 
books mentioned therein. About 50 
popular Nature Books are described 
in the catalogue, nearly all being illus. 
trated thro ghout with photographic 
reproductions. The prices range trom 
6d. net to 36/- net. If you have as 
your guides these two catalogues and 


specially suitable for presentation, the 
difficult task of choosing your gilt 
books will be easily surmounted. 

Just send a P.C., stating which of 
the above you would like, to 


CATALO 


CASSELL &CO.LT! 


and they will be for warded at once. 


a 4 
CASSELL’S FAMOUS prices 
GIFT FROM 
| 
ees COOKERY CASSELL’S HOUSEHOLD 
BOOK COOKERY 
With about 10,000 ipes, a series of By La Heri race (Holder of First- 
lo ‘lates and several class Dipl in 


, and o 
1 the text. 


Cloth, 7/6. 
flalf-leather, 10/6. 
CASSELL'S 
UNIVERSAL 
COOKERY BOOK 
By I (Holder 
of First ‘ 


Diplomas in 


oth, 36. 
Also in Washable Cloth 
Cover, 3/6 net. 


CASSELL'S 
SHILLING 
COOKERY 

Ihe largest and best book 


ever produced at the price. 

With ¢ yured Frontispiece 

and Hlustrations in the text. 
Clots Boards, 1/- 


The Cassell Cookery Books are the most economical, comprehensive, and Pras 
tical among culinary works rey are written to meet the requirements of al 
classes, and are so arranged that the information can be gleaned ata glance. 


OS all Booksellers. hull List op Casseld's ¢ kery Books free on application. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE AUVAGE, LONDON, &.C. 
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the 8-page Christmas List of books % 


CASSELL AND CO, LTD. 4 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 
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To Mr. Nicholl. 
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J.Collis Browne 


SPASMS, 
PALPITATION, 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Cuts short all attacks of 
HYSTERIA; and 


OLDS, 


NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 


| The only Palliative in 
QOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRHCA and DYSENTERY. 


Dr. 


Refuse imitations, and insist on having 
J. Collis 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE, 


Browne’s Chlorodyne, 


Convincing Medical mag 2 with each Bottle. Of all Che a 1/1, 2/9 and 4/6. 


(ITS CURED 


| OLERINE. It has 


j worst cases of Epilepsy, [Vi 


cured permanently the 
Falling Sickness, etc., 
almost every case Fits 


woen everything else had failed In 

te ely from. the first dose. It is recommended by 
one suferer to another, and, that means, is now being 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


y thousands of testimonials have been received, and more 


* coming to hand every day. 


21, Portlock Road, Maidenhead, 
Berks, Eagicnd. 
March 6, 1911, 
Dear Sir,—Will you kindly torward to Mrs. Larbey 
Msother 4/6 bottle of Ozerine as soon as possible. I 
am pleased to say that it is making a wonderiul 
change in her. She has been steadily improving ever 
since she took the very first dose. She has not had 
one attack since, and that is two months ago, and 
she used te have attacks every fortnight. She is 
getting better, too, in bodily strength; she used to 
40 weak after the attacks, and had no time to gain 
any strength. 1 enclose order for same. 
! am, yours truly, 
LARBEY, 


a s aly Fe from many thousands of letters which have 
OZERINi all testifyir the extraordinary efficacy of 
4 it has cured suff wes, from 18 months 


* years. I invite you to 


TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


You 
teard 


ne ; 
td not spend one penny o» it. On rec eipt of | 
am I 


I will send yc t 
u a bottle absolutely free, so certain 
Sat you will find it most successful, d , 


Price 4s. 6d. and tis. per bottle, post free. 


|W. NICHOLL, 


27, HIGH BELFAST. 


For the Table 


UITE A GOOD THING 
HONEYCOMB MOULD 


Every Go ok | 
will be ples ot Honey- 


coum Mould. 
: 3.d. Packet makes 14 Pinta 
Here’s Another Good Thing “SUNSHINE” 
The First and Most Economie 
= o— 64d. Tin makes 24 Pints. 
SUNSHINE CUSTARD CO., 70-72, NARROW ST., E. 


INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promcte the flow of 
gastric juioe, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache files away, Biliousuess, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Compiaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. Ask 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1'd. per Box. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE 


== A good POLICY is to keep a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT gaLy 
“163 q always in the house. 


4 It is a reliable Health insurance. Nothing else can better 


protect you from the ills the flesh is heir to, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT 


for over 35 years has been helping mullions to regain and retain 
health, energy, and comfort. 


j 
/ 


= 


Don't suffer from injudicious eating or congestion from lack of 
exercise. If you take “ENO’S” every morning you will soon find 
a great improvement in your general health. Your food tastes good 
and is beneficial, your sleep is unbroken and refreshing, the coloar 
comes back to your cheeks, eruptions disappear, and you find life a 
delight, work a pleasure. 

FRUIT SALT is pleasant to take and gentle in its action, and is the best remedy for Headache, 
Biliousness, Indigestion, Impure Blood, Congestion, and Feverish Conditions of the system, 

It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally 
from Pole to Pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most signal 
illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


EARLSWOOD: The National Training | | ‘iia 
Home for the Feeble-minded. 


Staffed and equipped for training those mM 


Send your 2D 


children UNABLE TO LEARN IN OR- lit} 
DINARY SCHOOLS and those REQUIRING ov 


| 
CONTROL with EXPERT SUPERVISION. | b CLARA & co 
desired. bbs dry cleaned made lhe mea) 
Secretary, King William et, 
e 7684 London Wall | 34 ROAD Tai 


| 
Fey's | DELicioUS COFFEE, 
Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers BLUE 
to the Royal Houses of England & 
and Spain. innels 
BY SPECIAL WARRANTS OF APPOINTMENT. | For Breakfast & after Din 


car. x 6—10.) Printep Pustisnep sy Cassect & Company, Limitep, La Bette SauvaGEe, London, 


BG 
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